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PREFACE 


T his third and l ast voltime of Lokamanya Tilab’s reminis- 
cences was to be published on the 1st of January 1928» 
Hut owmg to unavoidable and unforseen difficulties, the compiler 
regrets that he could not do so He is however glad to present it 
to the readers to-day. His original intention was to pubhsh this 
volume even before January 1928; and hence he made urgent 
requests to the contributors of this volume to send in their material 
(qmckly. How when he himself has made delay m the pubhcation, 
it behoves him to beg their pardon for that. One of the many 
reasons why he could not pubhsh this book then, was that Mr. N. 0. 
Helkar decided all of a sudden to pubhsh the second part of Lok. 
Tilak’s biography m Marathi 

As this volume mainly contains matter which properly forms 
sequel to the third Marathi volume of Lok. Tilak’s reminiscences, 
it IS obvious that this Enghsh volume could not be pubhshed earher 
ithanthe Marathi volume As the pubhcation of that Marathi volume 
was post-poned for the above reasons, it was inevitable that this 
Enghsh volume had also to be post-poned along with that. That third 
Marathi volume is now pubhshed on this year’s anniversary day 
•of Lok. Tilak and for the convemence of Enghsh knowmg readers 
this volume, like the first two Enghsh volumes, comprismgtheEng- 
Jish contributions only, is pubhshed separately. 

A similar first volume was pubhshed by me in 1924. In his pre- 
face to that volume Mr. N.O.Kelkar.said, “...And my advice to Mr. 
Bapat would therefore be to preserve and make progress in the line 
'On which he has already started and to make his work of remim- 
soence huntmg as thorough and exhaustive as he can make it, so 
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that he may be able to nahe the ‘En g^iab yolmne as big as thfl 
Marathi cme According to that enoonrageznent and adrloe I hare 
correeponded -with pertons ^th T?hoin to my knowledge LotTUak 
had come In touch In some way or other In India and abroad. I 
have personally Intervlowed persons wherever poealble. And u a 
result of this I have been able to preeent to the publlo a seocaid 
volume In 1925 and tMa third and last volume In 1928 But I re- 
gret to announoe that I have not been suooefBful In this task as I 
eipeoted. While all the three volumes In Marathi comprise 1875 
pages I am sorry to aay tbnA the total number of pages of the three 
KngU fl h volumes does not exceed 400 Also If the number of 
oontributora to the three Marathi volumes Is more 600 the 
total number of oontributora of the three volumes la not 

more t han 125 1 Between the one provino© of Maharashtra on the 
one hand and the whole of India on the other from the latter i 
larger number of oontributora ahonld have been forth oo ml ng 
It may be that It would not be proper to expect an equal number 
of oontributora from people outride Maharaahtra, as the Lok. TiWc 
must have oome in touch with niore people in Maharaahtra than 
out of It and that too for a longer period. Yet If only all those 
who had assured me with their contributions had fuLflIled thrir 
promise I would have been In a position to oipi 'ess my atisfacdon 
rather than my diaappointmanL It Is likely that had a better qua- 
lified and better known person than myself undertaken this workr 
It would have been more suooesafoL But tbat seems not to be 
wholly correct. For even such a flrat-rank leader as Dr Besant- 
had compiled with my humble request In 1924 when she wi*- 
hometrard bound. She wrote her reminlsconoes on board tho sUp 
and posted them at Aden. Many other Rajas and Maharaja® baT® 
also responded to my onIL I am thankful to them all for that. 
there are many others who In spite of my many letters and tel®“ 
grams and their own promises, did not send their romlnlsoenco*. 1 
attribute this lapse not to the lack of love and respect for 
TUak on their part, but to the want of n sense of dvlo duty amongst 



ns, Indians, in general and I think this is the mam canse of fanuro 
in this particular instance as in many other movements of ours. 

Thongh the Marathi material fnlly satisfies the connotation- 
and denotation of the word ‘renumscenco,’ I am fully aware that 
the material m the Enghsh volumes does not fall under that 
category But instead of myself explnimng and answormg that 
oh 3 ection, I deem it proper to quote the actual words of Mr Kolkar 
from his lucid preface to the let Enghsh volume where he has 
already anticipated and given a reply to the objection. Ho says, 
** The remimscences contamod m this book are mostly by those 
who came mto contact with Lok. Tilak, but compantively at a 
distance, and therefore they may look more hke appreciations than 
remimscences. But even these have thou* own value as coming; 
from illustrious men and women, who were his contemporary 
judges and m a few cases also his co-workers.” 

Mr D V Gokhale, B A ll B editor, ‘Mahratta’, had suggest- 
ed m hiB foreward to the second volume, that as there were many 
a beautiful instructive anecdote in the Marathi volumes, which, 
the English readers would read with great interest, they should 
be translated into Enghsh. I am sorry I have not been able to dO' 
this. But I beg to announce that whosoever wiU come forward 
to translate my Marathi volumes will get my permission most 
willmgly 

To conclude. I heartily thank all those who have obhged me 
by sendmg their contributions I am very much mdebted to Dr> 
Besant for her short and sweet foreward. As m 1924 , this time 
also she has sent her preface written m her own handwritmg 
amidst the very busy tune of her preparmg to sail for 
England I am sure that instead of my formal thanks, she will 
appreciate my motives the better if I place her as an ideal before 
the Indian youths to follow rather than passively admire her ener- 
gies m her old age. 
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OF 

Lokamajs^ya Tilak. 

VOL. III. 

J. Chaudhari. 

[ Jf. A., Bar-at-Law, Bditor ‘ WeeUy Notes,' Calcutta.'] 

Tilak at the Sixth Session of the 
National Congeess. 

It was at the sixtla session of the Indian National Congress, 
held m 1890 at the TiyoIi Gardens (Balignnge) Calcutta, that I 
first saw Bal Gangadhar Tilak. I prefer to call all really great 
men hy their common names which are household words to their 
country-men At that time I knew little about him. I had then 
3 ust come out of coUege and attended the Congress as a helpmg 
hand to our late leader Surendranath Baner 3 i and not as a dele- 
gate Amongst the thousands of people assembled at that Con- 
gress it was Tilak who made a profound impression on my mind 
When he got up to speak I saw a bright light beaming from his 
eyes which showed the fire of patriotism that burnt within his 
soul. I do not remember the speech at this distance of time But 
I remember a sentence that made such an mdehblo impression on 
my mmd that, whenever I have thought of him later on, it has 
been the one thing that has risen uppermost m my mind. I have 
regarded it as the key-note of his pobtical career Refemng, I 
believe, to the capacity of the Indian people to defend and govern 
their own country, he said, “ Remember, that it was not so very 
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long ago that 'we planied our haantir at AUak.'* Although I 
am not a Mahratta, 1 ofton recall to mind the ^orlea of the 
Maharashtra history and in moments of deepondenoy persuade 
myself to belleray that split though -we afe at present, some day 
we shall be able to sink onr eeotarian, oornmnnal, and party differ- 
ences and nnlte and organise onis^Tee on the broad, demoontio 
basis of an Indian Nationality and thns fonnd a great Oommon- 
wealth of India, Tllak Was too cnltnred and sensible to dream of 
a restOTstlon of the Mahratta Empire bni In oommon with xtf 
bellered ihat it Is the inherent birth-right of every people to orga 
niae and carry on the government of their own oountry 

When I first saw him, he was In the prime of his life and I 
■waa struck by his Impressive personality He was dark for a 
Mahratta, had an Aryan nose and very remarkable and hrlUiint 
eyes. The dark-«d turban that he need to -wear set off his com 
plezion admirably He was not an orator He had a rather husky 
Toloe which he could not raise to a very high pitch. But he spoke 
' very im p r c a n -vi^ly He expre<Bed himself in plain and simple 
words and although his language had no literary flavour about It, 
he spoke always very fordbly and effectively It -was his earnest 
ness and plain talk that always carried the audienoe -with him. 

F005A 0050BX8S. 

After the Oaloutta Oongresa I heard nothing more about 
him for some years, because of my aheenoe In England. After 
my return, I went to Foona to attend the Indian National Con- 
gress in Beoember 1895 At that time there was no party 
feeling In "Bengal- Surendranafli Bonerjl the ■ETei6&enV-'ElM^ 
was then at the height of his popularity He -was looked upon, 
not only in Bengal but throughout India, as the Feople s Tribune 
There was a very largo and distinguished gathering at Poona. 
The merchant prinoes of Bombay the Deccan Sirdars, and 
eminent leaders from every provinco were there I hart it 
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tended most of the Congi’ess sittmgs since then, but I have never 
seen before or smce such an impressive sight as was presented by 
the gathering at the Poona Congress pandal. The variegated 
tnrbEins of the Deccan delegates differing in shape, colour and 
Size accordmg to rank, caste, position and occupation and the no 
less impressive headgear of delegates from North, West and 
Central India, made the assembly look rarely artistic and pic- 
turesque I^imagine that the assembly at Eajasuya Jajna must 
have been somethmg hke it 

When the Congress commenced its sittings, one general regret 
amongst the delegates was that Tilak was not there. We under- 
stood that some differences had arisen between the Congress 
Committee and Tilak and his followers. But on enquiry we 
learnt that Tilak with all his differences with the local Congress 
Committee, not only would not hamper the Congress work but 
actually lent all his moral support for the success of the Congress 
Sitting So far as I can recollect, Tilak entered the Congress pan- 
dal,- after the President of the Eeception Committee had fimshed 
his speech and received a tremendous ovation from the assembled 
delegates Then followed the Presidential address It took Suren- 
dranath Banerji four hours and a half to dehver but he never re- 
ferred to the prmted copy of his speech, never faltered, halted or 
dropped a smgle syllable Indeed those who hstened to him, 
thought that he was dehvermg the whole speech ex tempm'e. I 
mention this fact because Tilak, though not an orator, had a wealth 
of mtellect which was, perhaps, even more marvellous and to 
which I shall refer later on. 

•1 

Tilak’s First Sedition Trial In Bombay 
In 1897 I had occasion to come to know Tilak more intimate- 
ly and take a true measure of his great abihty and character The 
occasion was his prosecution for sedition by the Government of 
Bombay for a poem pubhshed in the Kesan newspaper. Prose- 
cution for sedition in those days was rare. Prosecution of such 
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an eminent leader of public opinion like Mr TUak, for sedition, 
shocked the -whole of India. 

iKDiaSATIOlS IH BUTGAI.. 

In Bengal It roused great indignation. We took oounsel of 
our leaders, and it -wea de<dded that -we should raise the neoeasary 
funds and engage some eminent oounsel from the Oeloutta Bar to 
defend Mr TUak in Bombay The Oalcutta Bar had then the 
reputation of being the ablest and the most independent Bar in the 
whole of India. A committee -was formed oompoeed of some ps 
triotio gentlemen and they paid very handsome oontributlonfl to 
the TUak Befenoe Fund. But alnoe the most Important part of 
the work -was to engage one or moro eminent counsels, it -was 
largely composed of lawyers and amongst them the names of the 
late Sir Ashutosh Ohaudharl, then a rising Junior at the Bar the 
late Mr Bhupsndranath Basu and Mr Hlrondranath Datt, deserre 
special mention. We decided to engage Mr WiUkm Jackson, 
nicknamed Tiger Jackson, because he -was a terror to prorarioat* 
ing witnesses and magistrates and Judges with executlTe leanings. 
The trial was to take plaoe in September when the Calcutta High 
Court would bo closed for long -vacation and Mr Jackson -was un 
-willing to accept any engagement daring the -vaoatlou. All posalble 
preseure was put upon him but to no purpose At last wo approach- 
ed Borendranath Bonerjl to Babd Qanesh Chandra Ohunder the 
then leading Indian BoUmtor -who had great influence on Mr 
Jackson, to Induce him to take -up Tilalfs defence Bnt Mr 
Jaokson, once he had made ^ his mind, would not change it In 
vacation time It is difficult to get leodlng counsol to accept engage- 
ments. But Mr L. P Pugh and Mr William Garth were 
then to leave for England via Bombay and -wo porsuadod them to 
take np Tusk’s defenoo on thpir way home, Messrs. Bhaishankar 
and Kongo were Mr TUsk 0 Bombay BoUcitora. Mr Bhop*m(lra 
nath Baau and Mr Hirendranatb Bott Ooloutta BoUcitors, were 
in oommunloation with the Bombay Solloltors The Ooloutta 
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Solicitors after engaging Mr. Pngh and Mr. Garth, undertook to 
pay them their fees. It must be said to their credit that these 
leadmg members of the Calcutta Bar did not make any bargam 
with us about then* fees and m accordance with the best traditions 
of the Bar, left it entirely to us to pay them any honorarium we 
pleased I beheve that at the conclusion of the case wo paid 
Ks. 10,000/- to Mr Pugh and Rs. 5,000/- to Mr. Garth. 

As Mr. Pugh and Mr. Garth were both strangers to the Bom- 
bay Sohcitors and to Mr Tilak and bis friends, I was asked by 
Mr B N. Basu and Mr. H. N Datt at about 2 P. M on the day 
that they were to start for Bombay to accompany them as their 
]umor for helping th^m and also for carrying on communications 
with the Calcutta Sohcitors and the Tilak Defence Committee. 
The Bombay Plague scare was then m full swing m Calcutta. 
But we left cheerfully at the call of our self-imposed duty. 

Permission to some Counsel to defend 
Tilak, refused. 

On arrival at Bombay we wore told by Mr Tilak’s Sohcitors 
that we should have to apply to the High Court of Bombay 
for permission to appear We did so Permission was given only 
to Mr Pugh to appear and refused even to Mr ( afterwards Sir 
Wilham ) Garth The reason assigned was that Mr Pugh was 
semor m standing to any other member then available at the 
Bombay Bar, but as there were many barristers of Mr. Garth’s and 
my standing in Bombay, who might preferably be engaged, we 
were refused permission. I might observe that such demal of 
courtesy to members of the Enghsh Bar who had moreover been 
professionally engaged and gone aU the way from Calcutta was 
most extra-ordmary Such permission had never been refused to Bar- 
risters of other High Courts coming to Calcutta by the Calcutta High 
Court, no matter whether they were jumors or semors to the mem- 
bers of the local Bar. Mr. Garth was a most powerful cross-exammer. 
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Our plan ■was that Mr Pugh would deal with the law and addrea 
the Court and Mr Garth would oonoem himeelf with the wltn»- 
B 0 B. Thifl plan fell through for the roRSoxi stated above. 

UKBOBniG Op Caloutta Ootobbl Ik Oouet 

Mr Tilak*8 solidtora engaged Mr Davar ( afterwardii a Judge, 
who oonviotod Mr Tilak at a auboequent trial ), aa Mr Pugh i 
junior "We were however allowed to ait next to Mr Pugh for 
takiiig notes and inatructing him when neoeeaery "When Mr 
Garth and myself took our aeata at the opening of the trial In our 
profeerional robes, we were anbjeoted to a further indignity at the 
Ina^oe of a member of the Bombay Bar Attention of Mr Justice 
Btraohey was drawn by him to our Bitting at the Bar in our robea 
and his Lordahlp was asked whether we were entitled to ait at the 
Bar with our robea on, when we had been refused permiasion to 
appear and Mr Juatloe Btraohey asked ua to take oft our robes. 
Some one from behind helped me in unrobbing and 1 never aaw 
the eight of my gown again. Mr Garth had also to nnrobe but 
he put his gown In hie bag 

OOFBULTATIOW WITH MB. TTLAK. 

Before the trial oommcnoed, we hid long consultnllons with 
Mr Tilak. At these oonauUatlonfl Mr Pugh, Mr Garth, myself, Mr 
Tilak and his aoUcitore were preeont. Mr Pugh and Ur Garth 
were greatly impreaeed with the great ability keenneea of intellect, 
strong common ft-nee spirit of Ind iHmdcnot rjid the remarkable 
knowhMlge of law that Tilak dlspbj\*d in courw of tho oonsulta 
tion. They were at onoe con-vlnoed that th Ir olli.nt was no ordin- 
ary mqn. OultoTcd Englishmen always admire a Tnnn when they 
find dements of greatness in him, although they may not always 
fall in with his views. 

One of their questions to Mr Tilak and the onswer that be 
gave them, are still fresh In my memory His counsel asked him 
“ Surely Mr Tilak, you desire 8elf-govemment for India and not 
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absolute independence.” Tilak laughed, as he often did when 
any awkward question was put to him, and answered, “ Desire 
for mdependence on the part of a subject people is nothing dis- 
honourable and IS no crime.” Ho quoted from memory some 
passages from some Enghsh writers as also legal dicta in support 
of his views Then he laughed again and told his counsel that 
they might take it that Self-government for India was his present 
pohtical aim and absolute mdependence was then beyond the range 
of practical pohtica. 

His Views On Social Questions. 

Apart from these formal consultations, I used to meet him 
sometimes m the mormngs and evemngs m Daji Abaji Khare’s 
house He was a great fi’iend of Tilak’s and although formally he 
did not take any part in our consultations, or at the trial, yet he 
discussed the case with Tilak and me and gave us advice. When 
discussmg the case m Mr. Khare’s house, I found Mr Tilak always 
very cheerful and we very often freely and frankly exchanged our 
views about social and pohcical questions generally I shall men- 
tion one instance when I drew out from him his social views. Mr 
Share suggested to me one day that we two should dine one 
evenmg at the Victoria Terminus railway restaurant, which had 
then the reputation of servmg excellent dinners When we made 
this engagement at Mr. Khare’s house, I knew that Mr Tilak would 
not jom us but just for the fun of it, I told him that I would order 
vegetarian dishes and he nught-jom us at the dinner He laughed 
the proposal out, as I weU knew he would. Then somewhat seri- 
ously I asked him, “Surely, Mr Tilak, a^ cultured man like you, 
does not think there is anything wrong m takmg food cooked by 
non-Brahmans or non-Hmdus in a clean and sanitary manner ?” 
He too rephed rather seriously, “ No, but you see my work is 
amongst the people of Maharashtra, I must respect their prejudiceg 
and try to make the humblest of them feel that I am one of them. 
If I adopt the heterodox ways, I would not be m a position to m- 
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flcanoe them to the same ezteztt as I conld do by teeping to my 
orthodox wayB.’ I thoroughly oppreciated his point of Tlew and 
■was oonTlno^d that at heart he was free from petty prejndloee re- 
garding “ untouohability which we had largely got rid of in BengaL 

In one matter however he scored over me While discus- 
ring Booial qneetionfly Mr Khare asked me whether onr ladles did 
not obeerve purda in Bengal, I replied that the orthodox people 
did^ in big towns, but In the mofnaeil, especially the villages, 
the system was not very strict. I admitted that In the llah*. 
raflhtra country the women wore mnoh freer and Mr Tilak seemed 
to be pleased at my candid oonfession and laughed as usual. It 
also gave him great pleasure to (Usooss with me the Stcadethi 
movement as a m^^ans of encooraglng petriotio spirit and at the 
same time promoting industrial development amongst the people 
at large in which I was greatly inte^ed. 

Tilak a tbial ahd the Bombay PUBLia 

I most say that I was rather disappointed to find thnt the 
Bombay public and the local pdlltacal Wders of the day did not 
take the same interest that wo did in Bengal in Tllak’s Sedition 
trial- I saw Mr,-Waohha (now Sir Binahnw) with a letter from 
Bnrendranath Ba^erji but Mr Waohha told me that some Bhatla 
friend of Mr TJlak woe h»*lping him In hie deduce and that it 
was very patriotic of us to come to hie hi^lp but that no pubUo 
body in Bombay was taking muoh interest In the trial. It 
seemed to mo that the Congrees party In Bomboy oa In Poona 
belonged to a differont camp from that of Mr Tilak and his 
party 5fr Plihi: was then reganfed ns on oxtremi'Bt afCfiougi tihf 
term ‘moderate had not th»m come loto co mm on use. The two 
terms were popularieed by Anglo-Imllnn jonm-aliats Lnt r on for 
enoonraglng dlaspusion amongst oa. At th ) commi.nof*mont of the 
trial I was very disappointed to find that there ^^le no brgo crowd 
present outside the Oourt and the Court-room also was not over- 
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crowded There was besides, a nerrousness that bupportcis of 
Mr. Tilak might get into the bad books of the police. Some mcm- 
bom of the Detective Staff did mo the honour of calling on me at 
the Watson’s Hotel, but I told them that tlio company of criminals 
would bo more congenial to them and that I did not consider them 
to be suitable company for mo. 

The Trial. 

At the trial our caso was that the vernacular poem and other 
writings pubhshed m tho Kcsari taken as a whole, would not 
support any charge of sedition against Tilnk and that a systematic 
campaign had been earned on against Mr. Tilak by tho bm*oaucra- 
cy and particularly in the columns of the Times of India, because 
Mr Tilak’s political views and political activities w'eio unpalatable 
to them In support of om view tho attacks on ^Ii. Tilak in tho 
columns of the Times of India and Mr. Tilak’s re3omder to them, 
were read before the Court and copies of tho Times of India con- 
taimng the attacks, were put m. I do not know what impression 
Tilak’s re30inders made on Mr Justice Stiachoy Evidently not 
a very favourable one, 3udgmg from tho result of tho trial But 
I know this much that both Mr Pugh and Mi (afterwards Sir 
William) Garth expressed great admiration for Tilak’s command 
over the Enghsh language, and the close and logical reasoning by 
' which he controverted the cliarges/hrought against him and his 
pohtical activities Mr Garth wi^s a Conservative m politics, and 
his mterest m other thmgs seldom went beyond his profession 
and horses Tet ho got so enthusiastic over Mi Tilak’s cones- 
pondence m the columns of the Times of India that he obtained 
some extra copies for taking them home so that ho might show them 
to his father, Sir Richard Garish, the ox-Chiof .Justice of tho Cal- 
cutta High Court He told me several times tpai he> might not 
agree with Tilak’s pobtics but theie was no question thah he was 
a very remarkable man, ‘ 

R ...2 
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ABSEffc® Op ApPBonoff Fob GovzBFUBirr Is Beditios f 

The reeult of the trial ia -well-knowTL The intarpretHtloii put 
on the -word “ diflafPoctlon by Mr Jurtloe Straohey afl abeenoe 
of affection towards government which according to the learned 
Judge would amount to eeditlon, became at the time a laughing 
Btook amongst the leadeis of the Oaloutta Bar inoludlng Sir 
Oharlae Paul, the then Advocate-General of Bengal. On my re- 
turn to Calcutta after the trial, Mr 'William Jackson for sometime 
used to nhftff me about the Bombay canons of interpretation and 
ask me why I did not aak my leader to tell the Bombay Judge 
that “dlasenalon” might as well mean ‘abeenoe of tenalon 

The Bombay Jury did not strike me as pertloularly intelligent 
or Independent, Fallowing the Interpretation of the law given to 
them by Mr Justice Straohey they by a majority of adx to three 
refromed verdict of guilt against Tllak and the Judge convicted 
him. Mr Tilak received the verdict and sentence smilingly 
Ajpteb thh TBIAIi. 

After the trial we decided that we ahould move the Bombay 
High Court for leave to appeal to the Judicial Commlttoe of the 
Privy CoundL It wefl atHing«)d with Mr Pugh and Mr Garth 
that I, in company with the solidtore of Mr Tilak, would spo them 
with a trausoript of the Judges charge at the BycuUa Club at 
about 9 A. M. next day and then the petition for leave would be 
drawn up In consultation. It was also nmmgod that as Mr Tilak 
might have some instructions to give a messenger should see him 
in the morning and bring his suggi.’etlons to the club 
On arrival at the dub wo sat down for reading tho 
transcript of the Judge s ohargo to the Jury and before ve had 
finished It, the messpnge/ from Mr Tilak mrlvod with o bundle of 
papers with a lot of writing on tho sheets In pencil. 
After wo had finished reading th« Judge e charge Mr Pogh c^>en 
ed the bundle of papers that had boon sent by Mr Tilak from 
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]ail. Mr Garth and I who wore seated on either side of Mr. 
Pugh, to our unspeakable surprise, found that it as a draft of the 
petition for leave to appeal to the Council that we had mot 

to draw up Mr Pugh with groat delight v ent tlirough it from 
top to bottom, handed it over to Garth and said Ihiit wo could not 
possibly have done it better. Both Mr. Pugh and Mr Garth said 
that they could put it m form and settle it by tinkering with it 
here and there but could not possibly add to or impiovc upon it. 
Their appreciation of Tihik’s abihty and intellect, which v as al- 
ready very high, now matured into gi'oat admiration and they said 
that durmg thou- professional experience, thoy had not come across 
any layman or even a lawyer who could di’aw up a petition of 
appeal so accurately and exhaustively after having only heard a 
charge or ]udgment dehvered by the Judge in Couii; and without 
reference to any notes. Such a man was Tilak. 

Tilak and Stjrendranath, the two 

NATIONALIST LEADERS, HOW THEY 
HAD DIFFERED TO AGREE ? 

I have, durmg my long pubho life, known only one other man 
who could approach Mr Tilak in such Wonderful feats of mtellect 
and who was no less an earnest patriot and mdofatigable worker 
It was his contemporary and co-workei m the same field, Suren- 
dranath Banerji I have already referred to the Presidential 
speech at the Poona Congress which covered 90 pages m print and 
which he dehvered extempore without droppmg a smgle syllable 
and that without any reference to notes That was in the prime 
of his life Another feat of his, akm to that of Tilak, was the 
speech that he dehvered in mtroduemg mto the Bengal Council 
the Calcutta Mumcipal Act by which he gave Swaraj to the Cal- 
cutta Corporation and the citizens of Calcutta He was then 
about 75 years of age, Jeeble in health and of faihng eye-sight 
with cataract m both eyes He got up, mtroduced a BiU of 558 
clauses m Council m a speech extendmg over an hour m which he 
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referred to and quoted the material prorlflionfl and olanfloe without 
referenoe to a aingle scrap of paper 

I look upon Snrendranath and TUak as the makers of modem 
India, In ability courage strength of oharaoter and oonvlotlon, 
energy devotion^ oapodty for work, atoadfafltnesB to the mlasionfl of 
their long and dedicated lives, they were unrivalled amongst their 
contemporaries In the poUtlcal field of India. 

THMPKEAMEKTAL JlITO OULTUBJcL dipfebeuob 
BBPnVEEN THB TWO liBAOEBS. 

Burendranath and Tilak were temperamentHlly somewhat 
differont and that was dne to their reqxjctlve types of culture 
Burendranath from his early life both by education and envlroth 
jnent, acquired more of the spirit and idealism of the West. The 
freedom movement in our ^Irltoal, social. Intellectual and even 
political life which was tnangnrated by Bammohan Boy Ishwar 
Chandra TIdyaaagar Rom Gbpal Ghoae — an intrepid public leodor 
Harish Chandra Mukheijee — the fearless editor of the Bxndu 
Palrtoi during the Bepoy Mutiny Eajendm liU Mltra — the great 
savant, nrohalogifft and lf*Qdcr-writcr in the Hindu Patriot and 
Koshab Chandra Sen had Infiaenoed hlTn more powerfully than 
the oriental spirit. During his student days in Engliind, the 
liberty movement In Italy and Austro-Hungary and the political 
careers of Maiiinl Koaauth and Garibaldi Idolised afl they then 
were in England, had profoundly Infiaenoed him and made him 
dream of a free w-lf-goveming and d^mocratlo India. So his 
ideals about the future of his motherland were cast on the Euro- 
pean mod 1 of thf' last century It is no wondiT th'TT'fon. that all 
through his political ftircyr his Ideal was to ^-our- for India the 
ParlLimentury CouHlitntlon of England v hich ^\aB consldin-d to 
1)0 a model for tha world and under which n British citUen 
enjoyed the inestimable boon of personal liberty and freedom. 
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Tilak on tlio other hand, ^vas born a Mahi'atta and ho conld 
not possibly forget that all India had been brought under the sway 
of the Mahratta but a fow generations ago. Soldiers and statesmen 
of his own race had ruled all India which, in the chequered chi'oni- 
cles of Indian history, seemed only to bo events of yesterday. Ho 
would not bo hum.m, if ho could forgot so soon the part that had boon 
played by his own people and their aclnovemcnts in recent Indian 
history Tilak did not certainly ch cam of any restoration of the 
Maharashti’a Empire, but remembering the Mahiatta rule, ho be- 
lieved that the Indian people woio smely capable of assuming the 
responsibihties of governing and defendmg their own country, pro- 
vided thev wore given or could obtain suitable ojiportnmties. He 
did not care much for the form of tlie constitution but believed 
that as opportumtios presented themselves, Indians would unques- 
tionably piovo equal to the task of managing thoir own affairs 
and develop a constitution that would smt the lequiiomonts of 
the country. 

. With all their temperamental differences, Tilak and Surendi’a- 
nath were both idealists, but with all their idealism, both were 
hard-headed men of strong commonser^e. 

WoEKiNG Of Rbfobms. 

In one matter they were both agreed and that was that when- 
ever any concessions were made by Government or powers were 
ceded to the people of the country, they should take the full ad- 
vantage of them and make the best use of then* opportumties. 
They were both for working the Reforms for what they were 
worth They, like soldiers, would not cede an inch of ground 
that they had gamed by fightmg, but would stand to the ground and 
make a determmed effort to make further advance and thus lead 
their people and causa to victory They were not vam enough, 
as Surendraimth’s Poona Congress speech would show, to beheve 
that they would be able to achieve victory m their hfe-time, but 
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they perslflted, in their miripplgn unti died at their posts nftirp a 
liie-long fight in the oountry’e oanse in the faith and expectation 
that their people would be able to follow up thrir life-wort to 
victory 


Paetiauty Pob PBAcrnoAB Pboqbajqeil 

Both of them were Intensely nationsllfftlo but both were equal* 
ly free from all kinds of fad. They never gavB~Themeelvefl 
any airfl or poeed aa very euperior persons. The ordinary man in 
the street felt quite at home with thwm. They never placed be- 
fore their people any Impractloable programme. Idealists though 
they wore they were no lew of rationaUsts and they looked hard 
I faots boldly In the faoe and tried to oombet them to the beet of 
their ability They always rellud more on praotioal methods for 
overooming obeteoles than on mare pious sentimentB. 

PAflarVB RBSIfiTABOB 

This is why they did not hesitate to r«ort to passive wsiat 
anoe when other methods had falloih and there was occasion for IL 
The Boycott movement In Bengal during the Partition which 
arose out of the SioodesM movement, of whloh Mr Tflokwaa such 
a warm advocate is on Instanoo in point. Burendranath Bnnerjl 
threw himself heart and soul into It so far as It was rational and 
practical. The other Oemgreas leaders hummed and hawed about 
it. Mr Tilak, however came over to Bengal and lent his warm 
support to the movement. There were people then too who spared 
no pains to divide us Into two rlvtd camps. But Burendranath 
presided over a Tnitm meeting held at Pandhx t Math near the 
Yldyasagar College and convened for Tilak to express his views on 
Sxci^dahi and boycott, and thus the ainlstor attempt was frnstratod. 

SUBAT FIASCO 

I was present at the Surat Congress and I can speak from per- 
sonal knowledge that Tilak was no more personally rwponsible for 
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its break-up than Mr. Khapardo •was for the flinging of the Mab- 
ratta sbpper at the president, of which ho was talked about at the 
tune as the reputed owner. 

It will serve no useful purpose to dwell on tho controversy 
now dead and buried. 

Communal question. 

I shall conclude by referring to Tilak’s "nows on tho Hindu- 
Mahomedan question I have said before that his work was 
chiefly amongst the Mahratta Hindus Ho, therefore, seldom 
turned his attention to communal questions which are, besides, 
chiefly of later growth As it was tbo educated Hindus who took 
a genume mtorest in tho pohtical futuio of India, he assumed that 
when the Mahomedans took an identical interest m pohtics, they 
would have to march band in hand with the former Would 
the Mahomedans fall in with the Hmdus in this march readily ? 
Tilak beheved that if Hindus went on orgamsing themselves into 
a powerful party exertmg itsolt ceaselessly for the country’s free- 
dom, Mahomedans, when they too had advanced to tho nation- 
ahstic ideas, would naturally see the advantage of unitmg their 
forces with the Hmdus and work m concert 

Communalism was mcompatible -mth nationahsm. Surendra- 
nath Banerji, always firmly adhering to this faith, was over 
sohcitous of infusmg a spirit of nationahsm amongst the Maho- 
medans He was never tired of reminding them of the famous 
saying of Sir Sayed Ahmed, “We are Indians first and Hmdus or 
Mahomedans afterwards ” Durmg the anti-Partition agitation in 
Bengal a large number of cultured and broad-minded Mahomedans 
were his devoted Colleagues and co-workers Although Bengal 
had been partitioned with the avowed object of makmg Eastern 
Bengal and Assam a Mahomedan Provmce, yet hardly any Maho- 
medan leader of education, culture or wealth, barrmg a few who 
expected to derive immediate benefit from it, made co mm on cause 
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witli Gavemment and oppowd ns actively Afl for the Mahome- 
dan maaseft, except in plaoea -where they were Incited by Intererted 
leaders, they were favourably dlapoaed towards the Sioadahi 
movement which put money into the pockets of Mahomedan wea 
vera and other artiflans and operatlvefl. Communal riots were than 
few and fer between and wherever they ooourred, were the reenlt 
of direct incitement by intererted pereons. In short, the oommn 
nal feeling -was by no means, bo common or bitter at that time 
although the local Government had declared the Mahomedans to 
be the favoured olaas and the Partition had been avowedly effect- 
ed in their Inierert. 

But the blttemPSB of communal feeling between Hindus and 
Mahomedans has oort a gloom over the political future of India. 
It is said to be the ontcomo of the Mcmtagn^Jhclmflfcird Befonns, 
But those who maintain this view do so -^th a purpose that no 
further eobetantlal instalments of BfifonuB might bo granted to 
India. 

But a little reffeotion will remind ns that this communal 
strife is a legacy of the Great "War Mahomedan feelings in India 
ware embittered by the European peace treatioe and mandates 
affecting Moslem oountriea. The Khilafat movement was a <11 
rwt ontoomo of that blttemeac. Had we been satisfied with expres- 
edng our sympathy with our Mahomedan fellow-subjects, as our 
old OongresB leader did, everything -would have gone on as before 

Onr now leaders however made a very serious mistake in «x 
jdoiting the Khilafat movem<mt for polltiool prurpcees. Neithr 
Tllak nor Snrendranath -viewed -with equanimity any propognndlrt 
movement which "was bound to fan Into flame the cx4crrltorinl 
patriotism amongst our Mahomedan fellow-countrymen. They 
held themselves aloof. They knew that onco such anti nationalist 
sentiments are roused, communal blUemees is bound to enter Into 
a ve ry sphere yriti phase of our public and private life 
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others thonglit differently. They sowed the wind and are 
now reaping the whirlwind. 


I am not a pessimist. Men and their leaders are apt to make 
mistakes. We suffer for a time for our mistakes But it is the 
error of our ways that always pomts to the right path. I beheve 
with our leaders, who are no more, that after the bitter experience 
of communal strife and our internal dissensions, we shall before 
long come to our senses and close our ranks. When we have thus 
succeeded in restoring unity m the country, Swarajya will be ours 
without our beggmg or even askmgJor it. 


Sir C. Pk Ramaswami Aiyar. 

[ Executive Councillor^ Madras Government^ Madras,'] 

I regard it as a privilege to be allowed to say a few words on 
Lokamanya Tilak We were on opposite sides m pohtics and per- 
haps all the more on that account was I able to appreciate his 
groat gifts and semces It has often struck me that followers and 
admu’ers of a leader standing near to him m every sense, may be 
likened to those stationed at the foot of a great tree or a high 
mountam who are unable to obtam true perspectives. 

Beginning his life with few adventitious aids but equipped with 
an indomitable will and a rare instmct for laborious scholarship, 
Tilak became an orientalist of eminence and a teacher of distmc- 
tion Bmthor more, ho was one of the jBrst to reahse that pohtics, 
philanthiopy and the teachmg profession demand, each of them, 
the devotion of a hfo and cannot be regarded as the leisure' time 
occupation of a dilettante Posterity, however, will fix its atten- 
tion loss on his Education Society and its pioneer work or even on 
his roseai’ches on the Gita and the Arctic home of the Aryans th a n 
upon his rovivmg influence on the Mahratta spirit and his dodi- 
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OBtioti to the catise of Solf-govammecnt In India, There ere oooe 
Bionfl -when a natioiml or nniveraal view of politics Ifl esBentUL 
There are others when local or racial potriotiam has to he evolved 
so that it may serve as the spearhe^ of a great movement. The 
manner In which Tilak ntillsed the Shivajl Ideal and banded the 
Mahrattas into a well disciplined and organised entity Is one of 
the marvels of latter day Indian politioe, whose Tnain danger Is a 
fljslparonfl tendency Soft of speeoh and, by no means, an orator 
save perhaps In Marathi, he was firm in resolve and like many 
groat leaders of men he waa not over-obseesed by the other aide of 
the case like more philosophical and therefore less dynamic states- 
men of the type of Gokhale and Banade Henoe his etrength as 
well as his weakness hence the Inddenta of the Snrot Congiesi as 
wen as hJs oontrlbntion to the Homo Bnk Movement Tilak for 
all the fervid adoration which enoompaased him, was a solitary 
He coold not abide many rivals beside Ills throne and the troahled 
and transient alUanco between Dr Besont and Tilak demonstruted 
one aspect of his oharaotcr and yet In a paradoxical &shi(m there 
was no one amongst the reoent Indian poliUonl leaders who min 
gled BO freely with the oommon people or had snoh a firm grip 
over the multitude in his own beloved Maharashtra, Dr Besont, 
the All Brothers, and Gandhljl foUowod in his wake and led mo* 
movementBj but the affection which Tilak inspired, was pocnliar 
and ohnracterlstlo and his leadership was moro real and more pro* 
longed than that of almoet any other Indian. 

Simple and fmgal In habits, scorning danonstrations bat 
surronnded by them In spite of hlmsclf, ho led n Ufo of turmoil 
and catoolyam often waning against the Government of tho coon 
try now battling with his political opponents and often flghUng 
his oretwhilo political allies. Ilia life waa a succoeJon of p-butTs 
from the outer point of view The causes for which ho worked, 
wore not always crowned with immediate sqccew. Ho u-as often 
In jail and often defeated In political warfare and tho evidence b« 
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gave before tbe Joint Parbamontary Commattee in England and 
the reception accorded to that evidenco, are matters of history. 

The first time I met him -was m the Sniat Congress of 1907. 
I -was a folloiver of those who strove to overcome his influence 
and his teaching, — Eash Behan Ghose and Wachha, Mehta and 
Surendranath Banerji and Gokhale. Against all these and with the 
help of his devoted followers he fought hard m an unflinching and 
yet impersonal fashion usmg means which at times were stigma- 
tised as brutal I have often compared Tilak with those great and 
misunderstood ecclesiastical digmtaries who felt infimte pity for 
those that were burnt at the stake In the evolution of Indian 
life and pohtics, however, he stands out as a man to whom the 
psychology of his own people was hke an open book and who gave 
his all to his country ungrudgmgly and ceaselessly. 


Sir Manmohanadas Ramji. 

[ Member, Council of State, Bombay. ] 

I' came m contact with the late Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak first in the year 1906 in connection with the Swadeshi 
movement I had the pleasure to discuss with him the question 
how consumption of Swadeshi manufactured goods could be best 
mtroduced among the masses, and as a result of our discussion 
the Bombay Swadeshi Co-operative Stores was started. At first 
Lokamanya suggested that if the millowners would reduce the 
price of Indian made piece-goods, consumption would be mcreas- 
ed considerably, as people would find the price of the other cloth 
very high than price of Swadeshi cloth I pomtod [out that on 
account of the shortage of the American crop, the cotton rates had 
gone up and the stocks of cloth m world markets wore reduced 
considerably, and unless the stocks mcreased, there was no possibi- 
hty of the prices gomg down. On the other hand, all the ■tmllfi 
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belonged to tlie Bhare-holderB of Jt, Stock Compenlefl, and it wai 
not poaaible for agents to undertell their prodnctionfl at any 
thing loTTOT than ruling market ratoc at the time, Hcnoe the 
neoeeeity of a distributing centre of Swadeehi manufactured goods 
by means of opening a Btoro Tras decided upom and the Bombay 
Bwadoahi Oo-Operativo Storea came into eilstenoe -which has been 
working snooeacfully ao far and has been the pioneer institution 
in (pening so many other etoree in the country 

Second Inddont on account of the failure of the Poona Bankt 
-when Xiokmanya TUak asked me to accompany hl|T> to inspect 
the (Jadag Mill with a -riew to eee how it could be beet worked, 
I accompanied him to Gadag, and at that time all the morements 
of Ixik. were oloeely -watched by the police officers and inquiries 
-were made by them at the ticket office where Lokamanya was 
going On the way thousands of people had gathered on aH 
stotioas from Poona to Gadag to pay their homage to Lokamanya. 
On Bclguum station about 5000 people -were aseemblod to take 
demhan of the Lokamanya, On Gadag station a still larger num 
ber than the dibo-vu had assembled and hok. TUak -was escorted 
through the stroota ringing -with cheerB. A Pansupan party -was 
arranged by the loool reddento In an open space gathering -where 
Lokanaanya was Inrited, and when ho orrivod on the soeno, tho 
police offioora -were trying tholr beet to disperse tho people and 
-would not allow any man to stand near the place of reception. 
Just at that time some officer Informed Lokamanya that ho -was 
prohibited by an order of tho CoUector to make any speech or to 
hold any meeting Lokamanya -wanted to boo this order when 
the offiocr said that ho had no orders to show tho written order 
but os the Collector happened to bo Bomowhoro near tho Bccno 
ho ran up to him and got his pcnulasion to hand over the order 
to Lokamanya. After this Lokamanya asked tho offiocr -whether 
ho would bo allowed to rocolvo PanBUpart only -without mak 
Ing any spoexh except thanking the organisers of the meeting for 
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giving Tmn a Paiisupari party. For this also the officer ran up 
to the Collector, and got his permission to allow Lokamanya to 
Pansii^an and thank the organisers for the same Then Loka- 
manya told the pohce that as they had dispersed the people, no- 
body would come forward to present him Pansupan, unless the 
pohce allowed the crowd to come m and take their seats in the 
meotmg. With great deal of persuasion of the organisers of the 
meetmg, the pohce allowed the people to come in and take their 
seats, and Lokamanya had the opportumty to say what he had to 
say, mz , that Home Rule League was started by him and people 
should 30m that organisation with a view to obtain Swai’a3ya. 


David S. Erulkar. 

( B, A. ( Cantab ) Bar-aULaw, Editor, ‘ The Israelite,' 
Manage)' of the Scindia Steam Navigation Co„ 
Bombay, ) 

By the lamentable death of Lok. Tilak the nation has lost 
one of the most important personages of modern times. Bhs m- 
toUoctual attainments, his rare scholarship, his distmction as a 
founder of ideas and ideals, and his inspirmg personahty rendered 
him one of the most piocious national assets, whose name is m- 
oxtricably mvolved with the progress of this country towards a 
higher inter-national status 

The Israelite is under a pledge not to treat of Indian poh- 
tical sub30cts in its columns, and wo respect the pledge with the 
doforonco it deserves However I would like to make it perfectly 
clear that I refer in this humblo appreciation to activities and 
sorvicos of Lok Tilak, other than pohticaL 

That ho was a founder of ideas and ideals is evident fiom the 
fact that ho was one of the first and foremost champion of Educa- 
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tion In tlie Deccaru His “Orion” Arotlo Home intheVednfl” 
ftn/i the Inold and learned exposition of the Gita-Eahasya oro oaoh 
a fine monument of original thought and researoln 

I had the honour to know this great man pereonaHy It waa 
my proud privilege to enjoy his hospitality aa Mb guoet at his 
house in Poona for over seven days, where I wafl treated without 
distinction of (saste or creed. 

My aoquaintanoe with htm was more than merely formal, and 
he had his own way of addreealng and BpeaklDg of me. Never 
have I in my varied erperienoe of human nature and I can fiUim 
considerable experience In this direction, come aoross one who 
had a rioher blend of the noblest of human traits, namely rare 
Buporiority of head coupled with usual simplldty of heart. For 
Jie was an Intellectiial giant conscious of his unique powers and 
yet with a nature as simple and nTwiJWTmi<pg qs it was mognoni* 
mous and noble. 

Ho was a Ohltpavan ftrahmsn. It is said that Ohltittvans be- 
longed to the same stock of anoeetry as the Bene-Iaraol, and ages 
ago whan the Pilgrim Pathare of the Bcne-Ismel woro washed 
ashore on the Konkan ooast after the famous wreck, some of the 
bodies were found In a oondiUon which was mistaken for being 
lifeless and as they were put on the burning pUo (Ohlto) to bo 
cremated by tho inhabitants of the coast the bodies revived o^d 
were restored (Pnvan) to oondiUons of life This Is tho legend 
about the Ohitpavan prevalent among tho Bcno-Ieraol. Dot 
whfltoTor be the merits of this legend, Lok, Tilak was tho great 
nxitlonal architect whom every aecUon, costo and community of 
India justly claim as their own, Hla wiii bo the- namo that shall 
shine the brighh«t on tho comcr-stono of National structun 
Ho was the ono man above others whom all Indians worshipped 
for tho rare qualities of his head and heart, for his Rlfless 
devotion in the scrvloo of his country He was a mastermind 
that knew no portdlel. 
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He is gone, a Napoleon mthont his Waterloo, nay mnch more, 
as that learned 'writer Mons. Paul Richard has very ti’nly said 
of him “ He dies to conqner.” Lok. Tilak’s -vactories are indeed 
greater and more glorious after has deatk 


To have kno'wn him was instruction; to have served him "was 
a privilege It has been my good fortune to claim both, and I 
offer this humble homage to mtelloct, this highly madequate tri- 
bute on the altar of National Worship to the revered memory of the 
most illustrious and finest of my countrymen, -whose name shall go 
do-wn to posterity as the Christ of India. 


Mrs« Shilavatibai Ketkar. 

[ R, Assistant Bditoi' Marathi Encyclopcedia^ Poona."] 

I was not keepmg a diary; so I am sorry that I am not able to 
give any exact information about the mcident which took 
place m London m 1919. All I can say is this that at my request 
Lokamanya Tilak and his party came one afternoon to visit the 
school in which I was working as an assistant teacher The name 
of the school is “Fleet Road LOG School (Infants Department) 
Hampstead, London ” The party, if I remember rightly, consisted 
of Lok Tilak, Mr Karandikar of Satara, Mr. Joshi of Chitra- 
shala and Mr Namjoshi. The party saw round the school and 
the httle children became qmte intimate with Mr Tilak, taking 
his red pagadi from his head to examine it, and so on 1 It was a 
pleasant visit on aU sides^ especially Mr Tilak’s own simple, fath- 
erly, 3 oUy manner appeahng to the" tmy toto who were m my 
charge at the tune 
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Babu Bhagwandas 

( M A„ Kashi Vidyaptth^ Bmara ) 

I gladly add my reverent triboto to the annual offering of 
gratefnl remembranoe the trne Shraddha by the children of India, 
for ■whoso uplifting from their fallen condition he strove so nobly 
aU hifl life-long to the sacred spirit of Lotsmanya Tilak. 

It -wafl my loas that I flaw him no oftener than three or fotrr 
times — In the -week of the Luoknow Oongrees 1916 again in that 
of the Oalontta Oongross of 1917 1 and finally In the last week of 
May 1920 And It waa only daring these lost mentioned days 
that I had an opportunity of oonvoreing ■with btm not counting 
the few ■words I was able to exchange ■with b^Tn, during the casual 
minutes of the reoeos time, at one of the meetings of the Sab- 
Oommittee in Oalcutta. In May 1920 he came to Benares for a 
memorial meeting of the AH-Indla Oongross Oommltteo, Com 
mlttee ■which adopted the report of the Bpe<!ial oommltteo of tho 
Oongreas appointed to inquire Into the I^jab nttrodties of 1919 
He told me he had vlalted Benares years ago ns a youth, 
t^^^ether ■with hii oompatriots of hla o^wn ago I am not [quite 
sure but I have an idea, he also said that ha and his friends had n 
swimming competition across tho summer Ganga, and he ■won in 
the moe-the lesson whereof Is that he stored up in youth the phyd 
ool stamina indlspensablo for the doing of public -work of tho kind 
he did, and for tho enduring of tho eight ycaiB or so of repeated 
ImprisonmentB by which the small men In tho oCDco tried to break 
hli great spirits In ■vain, though the six years for which they Jail 
efi finally In Wa advanced age and by the hands cl an 
T nd^>m Judge did "wear down his body conriderobly 

TTtfl last ■visit to Benares "was thus his first nppoaranco there 
os recognised great leader great morally greet Inklloctually 
great In fire of soul, in tenacity of purpose In outstanding courage 
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of coiivichon, great in lo.uDiug, in (lob'itc, in Piinplicit 3 ' of life, 
m that poi*5onal mngnetisin ^\hlcll nltiacis .nul lioItH men ns 
devoted followers ( .and also cqnallj' Rtronglj* lopcls ollu'is of dif- 
ferent affinities), great abo^c all ol‘ie, in ‘'elf-si'crifico and .sufler- 
ing till tlicn unequalled among the men of similar ‘'tanding in the 
pubbe life of India. 

Tlio public of Bomaics 'neio natunillj' \cij’ anxious to lio.ar 
bim A mcotmg v»as hastily arranged, on the Town Il.all giounds 
in the open. I behove the dato in as 2nth Jlaj', 1920. Wo vent 
over to the place in the evomug, fiom Lolcanianj'.i’s i evidence, to- 
gether with his hfc-long fi'icnds and follov -v oi kors — Messrs 
Vaidya, Kelkar, Khapardo and others. There had boon no timo 
to tlunk out and to nolif}' what subject lio would speak on. I 
was directed by the audience to tako tho cliair, and ho turned to 
mo and asked, “ What am I to speak on.” On tlio sxnir of tho mo- 
ment I rephed, “ Tell us about Raj-dharma ( tho ruler’s duty, 
pohtics ). Tho subject is compiohensivc enough to enable you to 
say whatovei you think desiniblo for us to know% for permanent 
as well as current and temporary use And such x'cry raro and 
umquo combmation of eastern and western leannng as yours, is 
just what IS wanted to solvo oui modern problems with tho help 
of ancient principles if that bo at all possible, in accoidanco with 
the special gemus, tho pecuhar individuality and tho best liadi- 
tions of tho Indian people ” 

He began speaking m Hindi duly warning the"audionco that 
ho would have to sLdo into English byo and bye, imless they 
agreed to hear Maiuthi, which, of course, they wore not prepared 
to do, and he gave us much sound advice on tho situation. 

Incidentally ho quoted an old Sansla-it vorso, in support of 
hia pohey of responsive co-operation, as it has boon called. Tho 
verse is to the effect that m pohtics “wo should do unto others as 
they should do unto us”. In a cei-tam sonso, tho voi-so may 
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apply even to the present poUoy of the Oongreaa. Thongh it Is cal 
led by the negative name Non-cooperation yet the positive farm, 
Eosponaive Cooperation means much the Bame thing that is, co-op- 
erating with the present system of Government -when It honestly co- 
opemtee with the peoplaforthelrbenefltand obstmcting it when It 
does othcrwlfle I remember distlnotly that in the oonrse of a dls- 
onsslon in Bombay in July 1921, Mahatma Gandhi told me clearly 
that the Non-oooperaiorB do not non-oooperate with the present 
system of government in everything but only In some specified 
thinga. This is obvious also The difference then, between the 
Lokamanya s policy and the orarent Oongrees policy may well be 
regarded as one of details only as to the matters in respect fo 
which non-oooperatlon ahonld be practisod, and as to the form in 
which it shonld be practised, namely by inactlvo aloofness from 
the avoidance of the Legislative Oooncils or positive obstrnotion 
inside them. Who knows bat that somo day when the cnjrent 
policy has yielded np Its fall results (oertninly good md very good 
in some respreta, and, quite likely somewhat 111, in some other 
respocta, for no conrso of httman notion ever was, is, or will bo pro- 
ductive of only one kind) tho Lokamanya s view will have to bo 
synthemsed and Incorporotod with It,for the common “Adversary " 
should bo attackrid on all sides and In as many ways as possible 
Bo far as there Is no risk of attacking parties nontmlising each other 

To return to his personal narrative somo days after the 
speech, and unnooeflaorily and n pmonally bitter opponent of his 
spoke to me to tho effect that tho Lokamanya must bo a crooked 
and dangerous person since ho said, as he had even before dono in 
the public press that if oth**^ deal with him crooktHlly ho should 
deal with them similarly I pointed out to this friend that If ho 
had been really crooked, he would not have said frankly and 
openly what ho did say pobliclyj that to mo this was rather a 
proof of his Btrnlghtforwardness and ovon artlessness of his love 
of logic and lack of diplomacy, ond that tho really crooked and 
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dangerous persons were those, who, hke the “ diplomatists ” and 
the “ statesmen ” of the -various great governments of the day and 
some others, professed the most angehcally magnammous senti- 
ments and missed no chcmco of devourmg them neighbom’s’ vitals. 
The critic feU into a reverie 

I had the privilege of conversation with Lokamanyaji for 
about an hour on one occasion during those days of his last visit 
to Benares. We particulai'ly discussed social oigamsation, ancient, 
and modem, how to bimg about a more oqmtablo distribution of 
the necessaries and comforts of life, and that problem of pro- 
blems, how to secm-e the right land of legislators who could be 
morally as weU as mteUectually ti’usted to enact the laws which 
would brmg about a moie equitable distribution, nothmg defimto 
was arrived at. 

The veteran leader was lookmg very tired and wai’-worn All 
his life he had struggled nobly and suffered greatly for the helping, 
the educating and the uplifting, of the childien of India Eight 
years he had spent m 3ail because of the petty-mmdcd mahce of 
men in office, “ Dressed in a httle biief authority, playing antics, 
hke to angry apes, as would make in ^ails weak that human forms 
melted in the shape dmne and hold such minds ” Even after his 
pasBmg away from this Earth, one of these, in a public letter to a 
Mumcipal Board, called him foul names This man was probably 
of the same breed as those who, after the restoration of Charles II, 
dragged out the corpse of Ohver GromweU, the Protector, from its 
grave and hanged it with chains The Lokamanya had suffered 
also fi-om the unnecessary jealousies,' distrust, obstructiveness and 
uncharitableness of even his fellow workers and the Congress 
colleagues as well as the opponents who might weU have coUigated 
with or opposed him without hatmg him But, alas I it is not pos- 
sible m human affair altogether to separate the head from heart , 
and the Lokamanya too could not always refrain from hittmg his 
adversaries hard. 
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WoU, hlfl days of fighting were coming to a cloee The laet 
great fight In the Law OourtB of En^and ngnlnfft Ohlrol In the 
front and the British Indian GoToriuncnt behind Ohlrol a boot 
and the failure of the much Taunted Britlah sense of fair play and 
British justice in their yeiy home seem to have completed 
the exhaustion of hia aging energies. If Sir Valentine Ohlrol 
Bcems to have aulTored some remorse for the ill he hafl wrought, 
since he has recently publicly confessed some changes of view 
this may be regarded as a tribute to the memory of the illustrious 
departed. 

"Whon I last saw him, hia oyce wore looking tired, sad, half- 
closed — oa If desiring and shortly expecting the woU earned rest 
from the long and noble labours first for the educational and 
then tho political salvation of India. The rest came to him two 
months bter 

** He tried to save others htmwAtf ho could not aave ' —for In 
deed no one who tries to aavo blmacU, can savo others. The "Wood 
that Is to give warmth to other living bolngs must first loso its 
own life be severed from Its roots and go into tho fires. 

I maVo my reverent ohbUons to his great spirit which, per 
chanco now that it Is free of tho weight and tho fotigucs of tho 
fiesh, la doing what It c^:^n from tho higher world of subtltr forms 
to help forward his beloved motherland. 


Sirdar Kowrojl Pudumji 

[ (7 7 i-r Prevdent Poona Zluniapahti/ Poona ] 

I am now (afT^-ring from tho wealai<-fi of old oge As to 
Temini*C’‘nD‘i my m^Ino^y with resr<*ct to the yewa that have long 
pavd is so drfi.'cUve that I cannot call to mind any that would 
iotcresU In fact, I may say I do not remember having come into 
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toncli ■with lum m lus political actmtics, my associations being m 
social functions Ono incident, liowever, I can call to mind. It was 
durmg my illness when Lokamanya Tilak Avas so kind as to seo mo 
and when tho new Beforms wore to bo inaugm’ated, with respect to 
the latter ho expressed his opimon that wo should accept what is 
offorod but continue vigorously and incessantly to ask for moro. 
Ono other matter I do remember of some importance but as it also 
concerns seyoml persona of high position I am precluded fi'om 
referring to it. 


Sumant B. MeMa. 

{^L, M. l S. Doctor, Baroda,'] 

Lokamanya Tilak was a bom leader of men, a hero, and his 
gemus would have made itself felt wherever circumstances would 
have placed him Ho was a most determined character and all his 
actions were tho result of a definite pm’pose. I had mot him seve- 
ral times and at tho fii’St interview I was sti’uck by tho brilhanco 
of his eyes Ono could feel tho greatness of his soul through the 
wmdows of his eyes His poi-sonahty w^as kuly magnetic,^ and it 
was this greatness of tho personality that lifted him mto unchal- 
lenged leadership wherever ho went. 

I met him first some thirty years^go when tho Congress 
mot at Poona, I met him again several times when he came down, 
to Baroda and put up with my friend, tho late Mr. Knshnarao 
Sharangpam, and several times later on. Ho was a man who 
would have shone m any sphere of activity His mtonse concen- 
tiation on one object led people to think that, in cortam matters, he 
was naiiow-mindod ; but time has shown that oven in tho matter 
of Social Beform whore ho had led an unseemly crusade thnty 
years ago, he had considerably modified his views before his death. 
He had quarrelled with his co-workers m the Deccan Education 
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Society but "whieii xtq attempt to Tmdertrtaud hlfl mentality "nto 
realised tbat he had only one object In view namely the liberation of 
hia oonntry from politiool bondage and therefore all other problcmfl 
looted Insignificant to hinu 

He organised and led the people of Maharnahtm and he mfl 
accepted as one of the piaIp leaders of the Indian Nation, The 
TnijjflnH ^rtll never forget hlfl name The free Indian of the future 
generatlona ■will bow his head in deep revonmoo when he reads the 
history of tho etmggle that led to the cmanoiparton and uplift of 
this great country 


Durgadsis B Adwani 

[IfercAani E* if i 0 KaraOii ] 

I had the priTilege of meeting Lokamanyn Tflak for tho first 
time at Poona In 19L4 -when I •vntf returning from Madras ofler 
attending tho Congress session In Peoember 1513. My first Imprcfl- 
Blon was that of his unaffeoted and simple manner while speaking 
about the toplo which was then engaging tho attention of Indian 
politicians namely the means to bo adopted to enable tho mombors 
of tho left wing of which he was Iho loader to rejoin tho Congreua. 
^Vhcnovc^ in future years I had otonsion to boo h^m in the Oon 
gross at commlttoo mootlngB or elsowhcro I observed tho same oha 
racterirtic, his natural and simple way of d»*allng with even tho 
greatest problems of tho day This was indeed one of the out 
ward markB of hla real groalnoaa. 8o nnalTectod and simple was 
his manner that many who did not really know lira were not ablo 
to realise how great was the person with whom they were con 
rersing 

Throughout his whole brilliant career which was marked by 
the Uigbort InUllcctual acblovcments and tho greatest solf-eacriDce 
he was the accepted leader of not only tho Intellectuals of tho 
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advanced section of politicians, but the gonoi’al mass of tlio people 
also worshiped him as then hero, and wo used to find him making 
himself accessible to his followers and coming into contact with 
them as though ho was their colleague. 

I had the good fortimo of coming into intimate contact with 
him during his visit to Sind, and I lemember, when the tiam w\as 
about to reach the Kai'achi station, Ins aslaug mo somowdiat humor- 
ously, if any of the friends who w'cio in the compartment (some o£ 
whom weie smartly di-essed in Eiu'opcan stylo) would object to his 
changing his shirt in the comportment, instead of in the bath roorm 
I rephed that as ho was a pubhc man in every respect, his body 
was also pubhc property and that ho need not, therefore, hide it 
from anyone. Ho smiled at the humour of my remark and with 
his characteristic simphcity and natural way of doing things, 
changed his shirt there and then, put on his head dress and w^as 
ready m a moment to meet the huge crowds that were waiting for 
him at the station and outside. 

In his reply to the pubhc address from the citizens, he dwelt 
on the pohtical history of India durmg recent times, and although 
learned, the subject of his lecture was ti’cated in such a manner 
that it was mteUegible oven to the ordinary man In his speech 
before the Deccam commimity in Karachi who had arranged a 
special function for honouring him, he told them that it would not 
do for them merely to earn a hving m Karachi, but they must 
prove their worth by contributmg their share of woik m the fight 
for Swarajya And pointed though his advice was, it was received 
well by the audience. 

I had arranged a small social gathering at which the leading 
pohtical workers came and met him, and w’^o passed an interesting 
and pleasant hour with him The convoisation tmaied on most of 
the'|important topics of the day, and his replies were to the point 
and often full of wit and humour The impression which that 
conversation created on my mind, will never die out. 
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Afl usTial t]i« teoeption glYon to him vrefl mare enthttaiartio 
ihf,r, that of a prince Ho was profufldy garlanded and he rooolv 
ed oflfering like a God| but ho accepted them eqnably and with 
remnriaible compoanro in the midst of thQ greatest amount of en- 
thusiasm- Thero indeed was the man who had a rare combination 
of idealism and practical sense who was intellectually great and 
philosophical, but was at the aamo time a Karma TogL 

No wonder that ho was the embodiment of the Spirit of Swa- 
rajya during his time. Among the makers of India ho will, there- 
fore itmk 08 one of the greatest. 


Lala Harkishen Lai 

lSar-<rt-Law Lafwrt ] 

Ihiring tho last thioe quarters of a century India has been 
blessed with tho birth end has benefitted by the lifc^joumoy of 
BOTcral great souls and amongst them one was Bol Gangadhar 
Tilak. I havo known, at some distance almost all of them, but I 
don t claim intimacy with any of them, as my own want of self- 
confldenoo kept mo at arm s length from all. I have always folt a 
kind of awe to bo in quite close proximity to theso rare ones of 
tho earth and have Ihcreforo avoided them as much as possible 
Tllak inspired tho same owo in me ns others did, and I have 
always measured tho greatness of theso souls by tho awe I felt In 
their presence Measured by this standard, I place Bal Gangadhar 
Tlbk as ono amongst tho very fow and at tho top. This is tho 
briefest summing up of tho case A llUlo more in detail I camo 
to know of TiLnk In tho lUoeleoa through a dedication to mo by a 
vain admirer of mine and the chronicler of a IJfo of Tilak In 
nbont Iho mldOlo of nln* toes of tho last ccnlnry PeniBal of that 
lUUjlifoofTilakpntttoatonco in tho position of tm admirer 
beUover and foUorer Tho first compliment that I could J«y 
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him, was, before I had known him much parsonally, when I named 
my first bom son as “Gangadhar.” Friends of a class did not 
approve but thmgs passed. Events followed. Bal Gangadhar 
matured his views and prepared himself for a sacrifice which very 
few can or could afiEord and that led to the onshnnemont of his 
memory and of his deeds and preachings on heart’s tablets not to 
be effaced by the Time — the expert chemist in the art of effaco- 
ment Time and the deep impression of Tilak’s life would strug- 
gle, but I am sure that for a very very long tune, the Time itself 
would be defeated. Lokamanya Tilak fought for us, worked for 
us and suffered for us, and left an example hard to bo beaten. 
Many of our countrymen have at times desired to bo mcaiceratod, 
to be reckoned as equal to Tilak, but wo must remember that ho 
had been more than ten years without an itff. Are wo ready for 
that ? That is a prescription very effective but one must prescribe it 
for oneself , Yery few are competent to do that. 


M. A. Jinnah. 

[ M, L, A., Bar-at-Law, Bombay. ] 

Mr. Tilak was a shrewd practical pohtician. After the split 
at Surat where I came to know him first in 1907, Mr. Tilak’s 
party in the Indian National Congress had very small voice and 
remamed m a minority and so far as Mr. Tilak was concerned, his 
conviction by Mr Justice Davar m a case agamst him for sedition 
under Section 124 A of the Indian Penal Code removed him from 
the pohtical arena for nearly six years The sentence, passed agamst 
him of SIX years, was a savage sentence I was given a retainer 
for his defence and was instructed to make an apphoation for bail 
which was refused by Mr. Justice Davar. I am not disolosmg any 
secrets, I hope, with reference to his trial before Mr. Justice Davar, 
when I say that, he Was determined not so much to secure his 
R ...6 
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acquittal, but to eetabliflb that tbe Anglo-Indian prees 'wn* gnllty 
of defaming India and Tnd^nT> people, "wliiob wafl aa ynnolx a libel, 
•T)d tbo Government did not take any Bteps against tben n There 
arose a seiiona difference of opinion between him and myself as a 
Oonnsel, becanse I refused to adopt any line as a Counsel, except 
what I oonsldered best for his defence 

After his return from Mandalay I oamo in closer contact with 
him and Mr TUak who was known in his earlier days to be com 
munallstio and stood for Maharoahtra, developed and showed brood- 
er and greater National outlook as he gained experienoe I be- 
llere it waa at the Bombay Presidency Provincial Conference, over 
whioh I had the honour to predde, that the gulf,whioh was creat- 
ed owing to the Surut Oougrem split, waa bridged over and Mr 
TUak and his entire party onoe more came into the fold of the 
Indian National Oongrc®, In 1$15 Sinoo them Mr TUak rendered 
yeoman serviooe to the country and played a very Important part 
In bringing about the Hindu Moslem unity whlah ultimately re- 
sulted In tbo Lucknow Pact In 191C. Bnbeoquontly bo waa one of 
the pioneers of the Homo Rule Iicoguo movement and cetabllshod 
the Indian Home Role liCagnei and in his puisnlt to the 

Home Rule League movement popular he delivered scries of loot 
uroe aU over the Maharashtra and again bo was proncouted by the 
Government for sedltioni but on this occasion, altbougb he was 
convicted by the Maglsttule at Poona, Ibo Higb Court of Bombay 
aoquiltod him* 

^ Mr TUak, os I said bffore was a practical politician and had 
t* developed a real National outlook* His attitude towards the Mon- 
tagu-Ohelmriod R<?port which waa ultimately tronslalod Into the 
QovenunfTit of India Act of 1919 was that of a statesman H® 
felt that wo must work tbo constitution os far na it went and fight 
for mon* Ho nctoaUy pn. pared a dellnlb* policy and programme 
^ of eIoction«*ering campaign and advised the people to bo ready to 
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see that our best representatiTes were returned to the yarious legis- 
latures, but a certain section from Bengal and Madras was strong- 
ly opposed to working the Eeforms. Ultimately, not without 
wavenng, m the Indian National Congress at Amritsar, he made a 
very well reasoned speech which influenced the Congress decision 
m no small degree m arriving at the decision that the Eeforms 
should be worked for what they were worth. Unfortunately soon 
after the Amritsar Congress by the cruel hand of Death, Mr. Tilak 
was taken away from us at the most critical moment. I have 
often wondered what would have been his attitude, had he been 
alive when the Nagpur Congress sanctioned the pohcy and pro- 
gramme of Non-co-operation in 1920. 

Mr. Tilak was a selfless patriot; he was respected and held m 
very great affection by young India and the masses and durmg the 
course of my association with him for several years, he won my 
respect and admiration for his great mtellectual quahties and par- 
ticularly his national outlook. He desired to serve his country 
without seekmg any reward. He was a umque figure both in 
the pohtical and social life of the Country. 


Sir J. G, Bose. 

[ Founder Bose Besearch Institute, Oalcutta,'] 

I met Lokamanya Tilak only for a few hours, but even m 
that short time I was deeply impressed by his great personality. 
As a scholar he reahsed from his critical studies, the greatness of 
India’s past; as a man of action he wished to see the revival of his 
bountry’s ancient greatness Towards this he worked unceasmgly 
with a faith and persistence that have not been sm’passed Adver- 
sity had no terrors for him; it only served as a challenge and sti- 
mulus to his heroic spu*it He realised by his life, the entemal 
truth that when a man dedicates himself for a great object with 
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atnfilQiiefla of H<Tn, thou tho olooed doort shall be opened, and the 
Beemingly Impossible become possible for him . 


J K. Mehta 

A Se<Ttlary ihi Indian MerdianU Ohambtr 
and Burtaxi^ Bombay ] 

I Tmfortunately nQvor tlie pleafftiro of being acquainted 
■with Lokamanya TUak pertonaUy I have howerer remlnisoenoee 
of two or tlaree Inddcnts in connection wltb hla life wblob may bo 
conBldered •wortb recording 

The first time I Baw and heord Lokamanya was In a big com 
pound in Haripura at Surat, whm Lokamxmya and the nationallata 
who aoeomponled him, hod thdr comp at the tlmo of tho Surat 
CongreeB. Lokamonya got up as Boon as Sji. Arablnda Qhosh had 
finished his speech oud ho spoke for about threo hours without any 
rest, in his usual InoisWo fighting logical ond eomeet manner 
Lokamonya was not an orator but ho was a mnn with oomest end 
burning oouTlctlons which ho wanted the world to boliore In and 
follow It is truo that orators carry their audienoes with them, 
but it is men with houoet, comeet ond deep eeoted convictions who 
carry their audiences always with them* Loknmanyo s oonvicUons 
were based upon the highest patriotism total solfnibnegatlon and 
political asceticism which was olmoet roUgloufl in its character Ho 
led tho pf^plo on to havo soU-coMciouBDoeB of nationhood and ho 
taught the people how to fight and bear and aacrifioo for thopoUtl 
cal cause. 

Tho n It d.\y was tho tupmorablo Congre^ of Burat, and I 
stlU tvtnf'mber though almost two decadro have poae^ slnco thou, 
how ho stood on tho Congrefs pbtform facing tho audience with o 
bold and Intrepid h'^ while there was a regular pandemonium In 
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the Congress pavihon, some wanting his vory blood and others 
trying to defend him. It reminded one at that time of early Chi’i- 
stian Mai’tyrs thrown in the arena w'hero htingi-y lions were kept. 
He refused to budge an inch from the position ho had taken up 
both hterally and mataphorically, and the result was, though at 
that time the Congress appeared to have broken up, it rose up 
Phoemx-hke fiorn its ashes with a now and vigorous personality 
and thus was the foundation laid for that real National Congress 
which we saw m Calcutta, Nagpur and Ahmedabad (Alasl now 
that vision has become a dream ogam.). 


The third incident I remember, was when I saw and hoard 
Lokamanya on the Congress platform at Lucknow where the foun- 
dation of the Hmdu-Moslem pact was laid and where the Congress 
became united Congress agam. Lokamanya appeared there as a 
peace-maker and as a statesman with a far-seeing vision. His entry 
in the Congress was feared by the Moderates at the time and their 
fears were soon justified, for ho agam took hold of the Congress, as 
the Congress took hold of him. The last time I saw him when the 
Immortal Spirit had gone out from that body which was bomg 
taken down from the Sardar-Griha for the last pilgrimage to the 
Chaupatty Sands, — a pilgrimage which will remain ever memorable 
m the memory of hundreds of thousands of people who took part 
m it or who witnessed it It was a fittmg oblation of reverence to 
one who lived for his country, worked for his countiy, suffered for 
his country and died for his country. "When the flames consumed 
his physical body his Immortal Spmt must have worked for the 
advance of the Motherland he so loved, for practically from the 
very next day the campaign of Non-co-operation began and India * 
came out as a nation, self-conscious, feailess, ready for service and 
sacrifice and prepared for attaining “Swaraj which is my birth- 
right ” 
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G A Natesan 

[Editor The Indian RevtnP, Ma6ra» ] 

I estoem it a great privilege to bo aflhed to odd my tribute to 
the memory of the late Mr Tilalt, My ocquaiutanoe ■with Mr 
Tilftk, ranging over a period of Bome twenty years, dates from the 
year 1895 (the year of the Madras Congress presided over by 
Anunth * Mohan Bose) when, through the Idndnees of my friend— 
Mr N 0. Kelknr Mr Tilak very kindly paid a visit to the Print- 
ing and Publishing firm which I bml Jnst then started, I well 
recollect the seorohing questions he put to me regarding printing 
types and nmchlnary my difficulty in answering some of them, 
and his advice to mo to keep myself acquainted with every detail 
of the technique of that art, and to persevere in my profession 
without allowing myself to be discouraged in any 
way 

The first thing that struck me obout Hr TUak, was his ox 
treme slmpliolty and the complete absence of any thing-Uke side 
about him. Regarded always as a hero and hold in the pro- 
foundcst admiration by oU who came in oontaot with h!m, ho 
could bo seen walking from place to place in crowded Btrocta like 
other common dtlxena, Bubjootlug hlmaelf to the inconvonlcnoea 
o£ a ModnvB^ufbi and the more uncomfortable convoyanco of the 
Benares ekku Daring the searions of the Congress he loved to 
iwoU In tents and even nncomfortoblo lodgings with his many 
Iriendfl and followers, deolining many a kind friend ■ offer to put 
him up In better and more luxurious mansions. Bom of the people 
bred up among ho \ivtil Vu lahcui lor them and it -may 
bo Bald'bt him that ho was perhaps one of the few politicians 
who realised that there could bo no political advancement In this 
country unless the heart of the mnwes was touohfKh The key 
note of his popuhrity and his buccom os q political leader was due 
to the rocogullion of the great truth that a political leader must 
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essentially bo a man of tbo people; to tlie end ho contnmod to bo 
that. A dovont follower of Mehta and'^Gokhalo, and the school of 
pohtics of wluOh they woio tho honoiucd leaders, and to this day 
tenaciously chnging to tlio tenets of that school, I am jot fico to 
confess that I did not siithciently loahsc then the fidl magnitude 
of tho great work Tilak did for Iho political rogonoration of our 
land. Alas I hko many a pioneer in groat movements and causes 
Tilak’s work was not properly appreciated duiing Ins hfo-timo by 
some of his contemporaries. To tho cautious pohtician Tilak 
loomed as an extremist Irjnug to adv.anco far too lapidlywith- 
ont recogmsmg dangers ahead. 

Tilak was seriously found fault with, and indeed ho suffered 
in person for his part in tho Shivaji colobintions, and yet a few 
years later wo find H E H tho Pi mce of Wales laying the foun- 
dation stone for tho Shivaji Memorial, and later still Princes and 
people, Provmcial Governors and famous Anglo-Indians joining in 
meetings commemorating tho bravo deeds of tho groat Maratha 
hero Again, when at tho Benares Congress, ho insisted that tho 
Swadeshi movement should bo furthered oven at a saciifico, it was 
pooh-poohed by some but to-day Khaddar is tho cry every where. 
When again for tho first time ho proclaimed aloud that India had 
the right to demand national self-expression, tho idea was scanted 
m some quarters, yet to-day, it is tho watch-word of the people 
and the slogan of all pohtical parties. 

It will be remembered that Enghshmen hated him as an 
enemy of British rule, and yet Tilak surpiised his foes when at the 
outbreak of the great war, despite all bitterness against Government, 
he came forward to help England m her hour of trial. Following 
the lead of Mehta and other hberal pohticians, ho declared that 
“at such a crisis it is the duty of every Indian, be he groat or 
small, rich or poor, to support and assist His Majesty’s government 
to the best of his ability.” 
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No ■wonder that the Advocats qf India one of hlfl bitterest 
enemlefl called upon hia detractore to admit their mistake and make 
at the eorllefit possible moment amende honorable 

In the eyo6 of many Tilak was a ■visionary and an impractical 
politician yet nothing ■was farther from the truth to cite one or 
two Instanoea. When Arwhntmn Gandhi started the famous Non- 
co-operation mo^vement, Tilak who know full well the ■weakneescs 
of hlfl countrymen, did not hesitate to repeat to M. Gandhi more 
once. I have my doubts as to the country being ■with us In 
the self-denying ordlnanoe which Non-co-operation presents to the 
people ” We ha^ve this on the authority of Mahatmaji himself. 
Before the Joint Select Committee in 1919 ^ did not plead for 
a scheme demanding the Immediate Self-government but wo^old bo 
quite content. If a time limit were fixed for the introduction of 
compbte Self-government for India. Eefening to Dyarchy he 
Bald : 

** Dyarchy of oourse it U admitted, is only a transitional sys- 
tem, not a soientificoHy perfect system. It Is adopted as a 
nooeaaary evil when you have to divido functions, and when 
yon cannot grant responalble goremment as a whole at 
onco Some devolution of functions is quito neooeaary and 
then the only care which should be taken about it, is to see 
that the system dovleod is not so complicated, is not bo cm 
barnualng os to mar or imperil tho fucccea of the scheme 
Wo do not opposo dyarchy altogether but wo should Hko to 
have afl llttlo dyarchy os possible ” 
lie more than onoo sold that half a loaf was better than no 
bread. No wonder that ot the Amritsar Congress ho openly odvo* 
cated Ib>*ponfllTe Co-oprrationandoverrod that “ dlsapiwlntlng and 
nnflatUfnctory afl the R form Act ■wna ho would partake In it and 
agitate for moro In all directions. Shrewd afl ho was, be renlised 
that with all Ite dUadvantigcfl tho Councils could bo used afl an 
eflccUTo means for giving exprceslon to tho pooploe will. Had he 
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lived to-day, I liave no doubt he would be leading the movement 
for Responsive Co-operation It is some satisfaction that his faith- 
ful heutenants Messrs. Kelkar, Jayakar and others are now fighting 
for his principles very bravely, and the day does not seem far, 
‘ when once again the Congress wiR uphold their cause and thus 
hark back to the original pohcy of the Congress to criticise the 
Government when it goes wrong and to support its measures when 
they are for the good of the people. 

There have been many, and there are still some, who may not see 
eye to eye with Tilak’s views and methods, but even those cannot 
for a moment hesitate to ]om m the tribute of admiration that is 
justly duo to this singularly great and noble patriot who laboured 
strenuously and suffered long for the cause of the country, with 
a soK-sacrifice, suffering and heroism that would do honour to 
some of the greatest names m history. 


Lala Ishwardas Varshnei. 

{^Managing Agent U. P. Glass Wm'ks, Moradabad.'} 

The first time I was introduced to late Lokamanya Tilak, was 
in December 1907, at the Memorable Sui*at Congress by my old 
freind Lfi. V. G. Joshi of Chitrashala Press Poona. It was m the 
o\ oiling time in Nationalist Camp after evemng meal, when Loka- 
manya was seated wuth a nut-cutter and bctolnut in his hand As 
I was stopping in Congress Camp, I was a bit shy to appear before 
him However, the moment I was introduced to him, with his 
usual smile ho made mo at homo I was surprised to see his ready 
gra'^p of industrial subjects, quick decision and power of under- 
sLuiding persons Within quarter of an hour ho decided to start 
glass factoiy for training persons m the art of glass manufacture 
(t'^aclung school) out ot Paisa Fund which at that time was hardly 
8 thousands and ho induced mo for this work m such a way that I 
B ...6 
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■a HTUng ly promiBod 68 an hcmorary \rorkerforthe infftitirtion* Wlien 
I fald thfl fund "was not enough and that I "wanted larger capital 
not loea than 20 thousands, he, with vary great confidence told mo 
that I would have the amount very eafilly I need to think of him 
83 a great politician, Sanskrit scholar and anything else but an 
industrialist, but during the conversation with him in that short 
time of quarter of an hour and several other times I met him later 
I learnt I was tallHng to a person who nndeirBtood industrial sub- 
ject BO well, had a keen interest and believed greatly In indnstry 
for tho welfare of the country During the time of his trlnl ono 
evening at Bombay he oame to the honso of Dr M. G Deehmnkh, 
ono of his Intlmato frelnds. Ho was waiting for the Doctor in hia 
drawing-roomj just than I happened to reach there After exohango 
of usual grootinga I sot near him and talked for nearly half an hour 
about Talegaon Glass Work and various other subjeota. Ho was In 
his usual mood, no sign to betray his ezdtmont about the 0000 was 
to bo soon. Later on when Dr IX. G Deshmukh oame ho told all 
about his case to him In the moot prudent, steady and fearless 
manner I did not see much of him as soon after I joined Paisa 
Fund he was sent to Mondalay and soon after his return I left 
Talegaon. 

These are only a few gleanings that I had of him but they ore 
enough to convince ono of the vastness of his IntoUoot and 
vemtlUty 


Moulana Hasral Mohani 

[ iJ ^ Carenpore ] 

THE IDEAL LEADER. 

I mail, my first ncqnalntmct) with Lokmnanyn [In IDOO whon 
I WM bUU n itnd'Tit nt lh« M.A.0 CoUoeir Aligarh. Abont that 
llm« my fdlow-eludrata ot Uw Ith year BjL ChuB, hid decided 
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upon their making a confession of political faith openly in a meet- 
ing and a declaration of respective Pohtical Gm’us supported with 
fuU reasons for the choice. Several students accepted Sir Sayyad 
Ahmad Khan as their pohtical gmdo; some owned Dadabhai 
Naoroji, a ^few acknowledged Surendi’anath Bannerji, but I 
even at that early ago, chose the Lokamanya as the Ideal Leader 
for me. 

Ever after I had continued oppprtumties of meeting Tilab 
Maharaj and studying his great porsonahty at closer quarters, as a 
result of which I daily grew more and more to reverence him. At 
the Bombay Congress session in 1904, at Benares in 1905 and at 
Calcutta in 1906, 1 devoted myself entirely to working with him 
and under his lead. 

During that period I had ample opportumties of appreciating 
the thought and abihty of almost all Indian pohtical loaders and 
basmg my remarks on that close personal study, I can state without 
the least fear of contradiction, that I found the Lokamanya greater 
and superior to every other leader m every respect. Of these 
other leaders some wore mere pohticians, others only patriots, and 
still others but Mahatmas, but it was the proud privilege of Tilak 
alone to be both a Pohtician and a Patriot at one and the same 
time. 

At the Surat Congress session I was with the Lokamanya till 
the last moment, consequently the deep and vmd impression of 
his greatness that my heart received then, can never be erased 
throughout the rest of my life. When I declare that all through 
Tilak’s life I was both intellectually and practically a “bhnd” 
follower of his, anyone can well judge thereby, of that love that I 
cherished towards him. 

Of this faith of mine m Tilak I have made mention m a 
number of poems, one of which, originally mDrdu, I give below in 
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EnglislL “0 TtlflV, 0 pride of patriotic Bentlm 9 iit,trueinparoeption, 
true in olioic*=‘ true in belief, and true in utterance 

^Through, 70U is strong the foundation of fearless freedom by 
you is lostroufl the assembly of tho pure and the sincere ” 

“First vrast thon, 0 son of Tndifl 1 to suffer the hardships of 
Incarceration in the service of the Motherland-’ 

“Tour personality led the paths of Freedom; but for you, your 
compatriots had remained enohalned. 

“Such a maglo of self roverenco did yon,OTilak, mirk that at 
one stroke did the old habit of fawning and subflervienoe disappear 
“Proud is free-thinking Haarat of your following 0 Great man I 
whom may the Almighty preaervo lor trver and a dayl” 


Chandrashankar N Pandra. 

[5 A LL B VaMl High Court Bom&ay ] 

My recollection of liOkamanyi goes as far back as 1898, whon, 
tUaboy Ibegon to edmire himesa national hero. Ever since he ha* 
oconpled a high place In my esteem as a patriot, ns a scholar and oS 
0 man. As a notion-builder also ho occupies a very high place In 
my regard, and I am one of thoso who feel that hod it not fallen 
to his lot to oppose the Government and his own Moderate country 
men, tho constructive side of his ooUvltles would havo drawn 
more attention than It has doTH* Of course ho had to destroy 
much and to oppose more hut It Is sheer lujustloo to that groat 
mtlon-builder to unduly emphaslso the destructive aspect of hii 
acUvUles at the cost of the constructlvo side UVe every great na 
Uon-maker ho had much of the constructive genius in lilm It 
was he who not only conducted hut founded a number of Inslltu 
Uons of national uplift and was perhaps a direct or Indirect Insplror 
of many more Above all, It wras he who taught tho nation to 
stand erect before the foreigner and to demand Its rights with self- 
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respect. It ■was he who proclaimed: “ Swarajya is my birth-right 
and I shall have it ” To describe the man who inspired the nation 
with that spirit as “a merely destrnotive gemns ” is not only 
excusable misuse of language but is a pitiful failure of sympathe- 
tic understanding. Whether one agreed or one did not agree with 
Lokamanya’s pohtical and social views, one should not fail to 
understand his greatness and to adore him as a national hero, who 
suffered m order that his country may be free. I repeat what I 
once said on a pubhc occasion m Lokamanya’s presence . “ If 

suffering for one’s Motherland gives one a title to the gratitude of 
one’s fellow-countrymen, surely none has a stronger claim than 
Lokamanya Tilak ” As the words were bemg uttered, Lokamanya 
half rose from his chair and made a gracious bow. On my resum- 
ing my seat by him, he took both my hands in his and pressed 
them warmly, saying ; “ Mr Pandya, I am very much touched. 
You have showed real xmderstandmg. I feel thankful.” 

The whole career of Lokamanya Tilak, after the year 1898, 
passes before my mind’s eye like a cmema film, but it was durmg the 
year’s of Home Rule Agitation that I had opportumties to come m 
closer contact with him and-to know him first-hand. As I began 
to know him more and more, the feehng grew on me that Loka- 
manya was not only a victim of much unconscious misunderstand- 
mg but of conscious misrepresentation In order to avoid length, 
I shall only mention one suggestive mcident. 

The incident took place in the year 1917. The Home Rulers 
wore growing stronger day-by-day and gettmg more and more in- 
fluential The old pubhc men were feehng annoyed at the loosen- 
ing of then grip and at the diminution of then power over the very 
institutions that they had founded and nourished It was really a 
sad situation, but it was unavoidable, if fresh blood was to bo ad- 
mitted and if progress was to bo made The incident refers to a 
meeting of the Bombay JProvincial Congress Committee held to dis- 
cuss the question whether passive resistance was a legitimate con- 
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Btltutioiifil •weapon and "wliether It ■wm advlBable to resort to it. Sir 
Narayan OhandaTaxtar wis In tbe chair The meeting "wafl very 
largely attended and wafl an Impofling eight. Sir Narayan wafl an 
ideal n>HiiiTnfln that day having beon all reaflonablencaa and con 
dilation. It wa* dae to him as mnoh afl to anybody else that the 
split ‘wnfl avoided on that day On the one hand 'wnro arrayed Sir 
Goknldafl K. Parekh Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Sir HormnaH 
\Vadia, Sir fTfiimnnlal Betalwad# Mr N V Gokhale Mr N M. 
Samarth and other vetcranfli on the other were Lokamanya TUak, 
Gandhi* Mr Jlnnah, Mr KellcWf- Mr Homiman and 
other yonng roproaentatlTefl of the advanced school of thonght. 
Domestic oonfliots like this are as pathetio as they are Inevitable in 
the onward march towards pr og r e ss. After hot and fcrccfnl 
speedxcB on both rides for and against pasrive reristanoe it for a 
momfnt, sif^med that there oonld be no polntion except a split I 
got np from my seat* ^^t to liokomanya Tlbk and oBkod him a 
straight question. The split seems to be the only solution of a 
rituation Uko thU. Do yon want it just after the reconciliation of 
ths last year ? " He readily r«^nded i **No Mr Pandya, that 
Is the last thing I want to have. Lei ue avoid the fplit ax far ax 
ITS can” I at once added j “If that bo so will yoh be eatlsfled If 
a resolution is moved from the chair stating the fact that there Is 
a growing volume of public opinion in the country which looks 
upon passive resistance as a legitimate politloal weapon and urging 
the Government to take Imme^to stopa to saliriy tho people I It 
wQI state on undeniable fact without committing the Congress Com 
mitteo to any particular -view ” He saw tho point In a moment and 
at on» Tvjplied “Tee that Is a splendid solution for tho present 
Will you mind drafting the resolution accordingly and showing It 
to the leading men on both the sides?" I Old as I was desired to 
do Blr "Sarayan felt very much relieved by tho enggesl*^ solution 
and fit my request undertook to movo the resolution from tho 
chair A delicate and dllllcnlt situation was thus met by l^ka 
ouaya • d-slrs to avoid a split as fir as possible and to artlve *t 
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some reasonable and honom'able compromise. Tbis incident goes to 
show that what Lokamanya wanted, was not a split between the 
older and the newer politicians, but only a duo recognition of the 
new spirit by the older Congressmen. Ho desired unity as much 
as anybody elsls, and it is unfair to say that it was his obstinacy 
and unroasonableness that wore responsible for splits in the Con- 
gress and in other public mstitutions It is due to Lokalnanya 
Tilak that this aspect of his life should bo emphasised even by those 
who may have differed from him. May his spmt of compromise 
and desire for umty inspire his countrymen and make a united 
Congress possible 1 


AlDraham S. Erulkar, 

( Doctoo'f Bombay. ) • 

No Indian pohtical leader has wielded so much influence in 
the buildmg of my pohtical views as the late Mr. Tilak, and that is 
I beheve true of all Indians of my generation , particularly those 
that spent many years abroad m the early , years of this century. 
He was my pohtical Guru. I will remember how his very name 
used to inspire the London Indians of those days. 

When the history of our pohtical struggle is written, no name 
of these times will shine as much as that of Bal ^Gangadhar Tilak. 
It was he who taught India to assert herself, to demand what is 
her’s by right Before hun, Indians begged, beseeched, humbled 
themselves for a few paltry privileges, for a few crumbs from the 
authorities that govern our country. It was Tilak who by his ex- 
amples, by his Buffermgs, by his courage, by his defiance, taught 
us to be men, taught us to demand and not to beseech ; to assert 
what is our birth-right and not petition for favours It was he who 
taught us to stand up and face Enghshmen, men to men, and not as 
masters and slaves. This change ih Indian psychology, this birth 
of Indian manhodd, this to my mind, has been the mofet revolu- 
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tlonary step in tlie progreoa of Indian emandpatlon and it has all 
been doe to Tilak j that haa been his greatest oontribntlon to onr 
hifftory 

We tnow he ’was a great toholar of antiqnltlea. "Wo also know 
hifl legal abilitiefl ■were great. He might have been a great judge he 
was a clever diplomat but other Indian leadera of hia day* were also 
clever ‘whnt marked out Tilak from all othor* ■was hie manhood 
hie cotirege He was a bom fighter I had the honour of attend 
ing on him during hie last fllnfio* and even though I cannot en 
tor into the detaUe of the paieing away of thle greatest son of India 
I wDl tay thifl, that I never knew a patient fight death as bravely 
*a ha did, Ha was determinfid to live and he fought death us bit 
terly oa he fought the eyatem of government in this country It 
was the eamo Tilak, over ognln-TUak the man, Tilak the fighter If 
we moumod him •when he paatod a-way howmnohmorewe monro 
him tOMlay ho-w much more do we realise the magnitude of ov 
loss to*day ■when ■we look at the chaos in Indian poUtloa, the com 
munal quarrels, the want of a leader If there ii such a thing as 
ro-hlrth, then •what India needs^moet to-day Is the re-birth of Tilak, 
re-hirth of hia spirit 

JivanlalV Desai 

C Uor-o / — Law Ahmfdalad ] 

The Spirit of Self-eacrlfico evinced by the Lokomanyn and his 
coUeoguea attracted my roverenco toward! him ■while I 'wna at 
OoUego In the Eighties. This reverence continued till the end of 
the lokamanyo s life 1 remomVr the memomblo year 1895-that 
r( tlrt» Poona Congreei which showed how popular work of oducal 
ing Ihe maMTS shonld bo carried on. Oar h-aders took delight In 
nddrt-dng pabllc meetings In EngUth, but the I^kamanya, on our 
si le approached them In Ihelr homely mother tongu* and that 
brought public quwUons directly to Iho nollce of th" parties mwt 
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concerned. I have a vivid recollection of the enthusiastic scene 
witnessed m the Congress Pandal in 1895 on his arrival while the 
Presidential election was m progress. His hold on the masses was 
an eyesore to the bnreaTicracy all over the country. Just about 
the time of his arrest for sedition I was returmng from Baroda and 
chanced to meet a cmhan 3 udicial officer m the railway tram and 
the conversation naturally turned towards the arrest and the gentle- 
man evmced his great satisfaction at the arrest. Times are much 
changed nowand the members of the bureaucracy have now recog- 
nised the deep patriotism of the man I cannot say I have come in 
'■ leep touch with him, but whatever httle of Indian pohtics I hnow 
or in which I have tried to take part, is due to his teachmgS and 
preachmgs. My reverence for him increased by his suffermgs for 
the father-land While I am writmg this short note I picture to 
myseh the Lokamanya standing on the Congress platform at Surat 
on the never-to-be-forgotten occasion. Our eldeis then had con- 
demned the position, but if they were ahve m 1920, they would 
have seen their mistake. The man that was persecuted by the bu- 
reaucracy-white as well as brown-had carved out a place for him- 
self m the hearts of the people. In 1916 when we were arrangmg 
for the Bombay Provincial Conference m our city, some of us want- 
ed to perpetuate the spht of Surat and I had to take up a bold atti- 
tude then for the umty of the people, Lokamanya was an essential 
entity for the conference, otherwise Ahmedabad was not to have a 
conference at all. I had a sufficient backmg and eventually good 
j sense prevailed, and it is now a matter of history that the Ahmeda- 
j bad Conference of 1916 was a complete success Some years after 
j that there were scences of umon eveiywhere, but times have now 
^ changed. Loaves and fishes have agam assumed a position in na- 
tional polity. There is a cry louder than before for Muslim prefer- 
once, or non-Brahman preference. To my mind the craving for 
^ loaves and fishes ought to disappear. They need not be the be-all 
and end-all of our people Let us lemembor what Lokamanya did 
m this respect. Has he ever asked for any particulai’ 30 b for him 

I R...7 
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self or Mfl oolleaguefi or hifl commmilty f Swarajya "svafl tie birtb- 
rigbt and lie -wnfl out to obtain it TMfl oould not be obtained by 
tbe favoorfl of tbe poweratbatbeorby oompartmental examlnatloiiH. 

The Bplritod Independeuce of Ijokamanya ’was Bho^wn at tbe 
"Wax Oonferonce colled bj tbe Governor of Bombay Ho mated 
to give expreoBion to tbs natlonidlrt view on the "War policy of the 
Government but the Govemor-Presidont ruled him out of order 
•with the reoult that it web Impoaoible for him to oontinne in tbe 
Oonferenoe vritb oolf-respoct and bo boldly walked out of it. 

Lokomonya had with him Hindus and Mahomodans, Brubmana 
and non-Brahmana, Bengalis, Madrasis and others os well as Bom* 
bayitea and there was a spirit of *giv8 find take among ourseJvts. 
One may be styled a leader and other foEower but the leader had 
no objection to be led by his followers. They had their round tabl# 
conferences and the objective being ootnmon and fixed, only the 
modus ojKTandi had to be decided upon. Gondhiji tried and U still 
trying to bring about a union of heartt but nnfortunately we have 
now too many leaders and men like me ore puxiled as to who 
should be our guide Did not Lokomanya proQoh that Tnilla wai 
a oountry for which no sacrifioo by an Indian was too groat ? Ourt 
has been a life of sooriOcc Hwwlal, roligious, poUtlcal-and If we un* 
dersland truly tbe signlDcanoo of the term and oct up to It, there is 
no question that India aholl be for the Indian. 


G Han Sarvoltam Rao 
3f A if D 0 
TIBi\K MAHAltVJ 

In distant 1897 I was a boy of Just fourteen years of 
studying In what was then known as tlio Lower B^'cendary clfl-*' 
wb n first the lacrod name of Bal Qangadhar Tliok reached my 
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ears by report, as the first great man who Buffered imprisonment 
for the fault of losing all of us m this country. The impression 
was mdehble. My headmaster, the late M. E. R. Raghunatha- 
chariar — ^the good Guru that he was — Gloved me even while I was 
m the second form and by the tune I left him after matnculatmg, 
he had planted the seed in me of reverence for Tilak — the patriot. 

I had, however, not the opportunity of seeing the Maharaj till 
so late as the Surat Congress. I had by that time had my first 
experiences of pohtical life, having played my role as the Chief/ 
rebel against Mr. Mark Hunter of the Rajahmundry Fame and hav- 
mg started on my adventure of working up the cause of national 
education, first at Rajahmundry itself and later at Masuhpatam. 
The keenness of atmospheie that developed before the Surat 
Congress, gave me added zest to attend it which, I knew, would be 
Lal-Bal-Pal Congress though Pal at the time was m jail. I must 
- add here that the immediately previous pohtical relationship for 
me bemg that of Mr. Bipm Chandra Pal who put his claim for 
incarceration on the basis of ‘Conscience,’ I was just then m high 
ideal ferver. Two particular incidents m relation to the Surat 
Congress, deserve particular mention as my reminiscences of the 
Maharaj There was a separate camp where the nationahst wmg 
was holding a conference. I went up there to attend the con- 
ference A pledge was demanded of all who desired to take part 
in the conference We had to say, m essence, that we would vote 
absolutely as the party decided We knew that Rash Behari 
Ghoso’s nomination to Presidentship would be contested, not as an 
event m itself, but as a part of a whole pohcy of obstruction. 
Influenced by Bipin’s ‘Conscience’ ideal and his walk-out pohcy 
which he had sot up at the previous Congress m Calcutta, young 
men hko me httlo knew the real import of Party disciphne Therefore 
I stood out to get satisfaction from the leaders A number of 
elderly fnonds — brought up m the old moderate tradition of setting 
value on cleverness of thinking and attacking — stood out with me. 


V 
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1 tho mirfortnue flrrt to mwt Aialalnd, Ho torniTilatod the 
policy o£ Tit for Tat. I triod to r«t^wn xvltli him and inid that 
tlwit policy slionld not be nsod ns cgainBt otir own brothreii but 
Bbould be reserved for our enemies. Ho did not satisfy mo. After 
ft wbile MaharaJ TUak came up. I made my* onthusiastio complaint 
to him and Bald that when our leader meaning Blpin Ohandm Pal, 
was In joll for tha Bake of oonscienoo how could wo forsake it. 
If tho House paased anything wo considered hurtful to tho country 
or to our oonsdsnee wo might copy Blpln Babu and oloor ont 
In protest. TUak did not argue. "With a iroUo on hid lips ho 
replied “you may be right, my dear young man. But at this stage 
we cannot tako your advioe ” There waa the Man of Action 
Bpealdng I would not agree with him but my great regard for 
him did not suffer Tho enactment of Surat scones was eagerly 
awaited, I had a Press Ticket, 1 took up my scat In tho Press 
gallery On the day of the split I was very near tho diaa. From 
the moment MaharaJ TUak mounted the platfonn, to tho very end 
of (ho sceno I waa deadly attentive What struck mo most waa the 
personality of TUak. To mo none appi-arcd so great as ho Tho 
frenzied requests of Rish Bthari tho more frenzied ring of his boll 
standing on the table and holding hla scrap of paper in ono hand 
to read, tho subsequent turmoil in which lathis, chalra and every 
conceivable object waa whUxlug often over tho head of TUak — none 
of theso produced os much as o wrinkle on Ids face He stood 
calm like a statue without moring on Inch from tho position ho had 
taken up Hla unpertorbod demeanour can never vanish from 
my minds eye ThoTapaswln wo* Incarnate before me That 
waa the leader 1 could love 

Tho year l^S saw mo and my lead r ilnharj TUak In jail 'I 
n tnroM in Jnly 191L It so chanced that 1 did not tako to jwli 
tics tin b** return'^ May I not say rrally llal India had no poll 
lies worth tho nam« IIU ho rrtunw^ from j-vU Tho wotal^ that ho 
niurod as he went to joU woro my solaco In lbov> days as they 
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have always been since. “ There are Higher Powers that rule the 
destinies of men and nations and it may be the will of Providence 
that the cause I represent may be benefitted more by my suffering 
than by my freedom.” 

The next great event of reminiscence happened when he came 
to Madras on the Home Rule busmess According to my readmg 
of recent history he was the founder of Home Rule agitation. Yet, 
he allowed Mrs Besant’s full claim. As I happened to be the Andhra 
Provmcial Secretary of Mrs Besant’s Home Rule League at the 
time I had the privilege of being one of those detailed to the duty 
of attending to_ his personal comforts at his residence m Royapettah. 
If my memory is right, it was Gangadharrao Deshpande who 
was his second Tilak’s personahty once more forced itself on me. 
Remote Mahratta blood rumung in my veins, I saw how well 
Tilak Maharaj answeied to my notions of a Rajarshi — ^the great 
gnhasta who would dechne no comfort if available but who was 
capable of denymg himself aU comfort when the pursmt of Dhar- 
ma required it. As he stood up, to address us, a select number, on 
the situation as it then was, the full force of the great man who 
strictly followed the mjimctions of the Gita was visible in every 
gestm’e that he made and every word that he spoke. The man of 
ambition was not present m him at all. To him service to the 
Motherland was aU that counted. It did not matter who was the 
leader hlrs Besant’s lead must be accepted and willingly obeyed 
if and as long as she fulfilled the idea of service to the Bharata- 
varsha. To higgle for leadership when one could not come out of 
us was not Dharma. I saw, at the time, that some took the whole 
address as a chastisement True, m a sense, it was chastisement. 
But in its fuU sigmficance it was the fulfilment of his one prm- 
ciple in life, the prmciple that there is a High Power that gmdes 
our destmies and that our duty ends with acting well our part. 

To narrate the next striking mcident I remember, I must take 
my reader to the uimritsar Congress. “ Responsive Cooperation” is 
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I10T7 BO mnoh in tbo air and TUal^fl name Is mort prominently nsod 
as the loader thafadvocated it flrtt, eren In referenoo to tho prefiont 
Refonofl. While It ia true that Tilafc firtt coined It and used It in 
reference to the present Reforma, It doea not represent hifl attitude 
only to the Reforms, It repreaenls his real pose and attitude In all 
life He knew the great secret of Katnre Kelthor Co-operation, as 
an absolute nor Non-oo-operaUon as absolute are poseible of 
postulation in human conduct, cBpedally In a subject country 
Oo-opmtion * ia a word that con rarely bo nsod in a Bcnso any 
whore near the absolute In a country like ours. And what was 
happening about the time of the Congreaa at Amritsar? There was 
an appreciable section of the younger politicians, of whom I had 
the fortune or misfortune of being one who Bold that Refomu os 
granted ehould be totally rejected. There were leaders like Mrs, 
Befiaut who while at drat, indlned by impulse to Join us, had 
Immodlatoly Tcered round and accepted four punas in the place of 
Blxieen, there were yet othors then headed by Mahatmajl who In 
the spirit of the old Qokholo and the present Shastri felt that the 
Reforms should be worked In the full spirit of Co-opemtIon and 
Montagu should bo thanked from tho innermost depths of the 
heart. All tho capacity of TUak s Itadcrship was needed, not to 
satirfy tho small group of ReJecUoniats — for we were alwavs loyal 
to him and we know he would always lend us in tho jwth that tho 
nation s heart took not tho path that he dictated to tho nation — 
but to BTcrt onco more a rrlura to mero moderation Ho had truly 
grasp'd the iltuatlon and had used tho words ResponslTO Co- 
operation” to express no inoro than this — that no Government 
Imposing its will upon a subject race need over expect co-opmtlon 
in any gn'ater proportion than what It was Itself prepared to con 
cede to the people IIl« attitude at Amrilvir was an attitude of 
opposition not so much to the Ison-co-oiKTallon of the RoJectlonl«t, 
but to the obdurate will of Co-operation of Mahatma Ofuulhl 
Thertfore U ca nn ot bo pleaded that he laid down an unalterable 
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progiammo of Responsivo Co-opoi*atiou for tho Council from tho 
co-operation point of now. To Bay tbnt would bo to misread tbo 
wbolo secret of Tilalc Mabaraj’s Icadorsbip Tboro bavo been men 
who bavo suffered, tboio bavo been men wbo bavo exhibited 
ecstatic courage, there have been men ^\bo bavo sacrificed tboir 
bves on tbo altar of a cause, but tbo u orld has not scon many wbo, 
in tbo hour of crisis and peril, have cabnly put faith in tbo 
purposes of a Divine Pow or in preference to tboir own importanco 
as makers of evolution. Tilak was one of such very fow souls tbo 
earth has produced Ho did not bobovo m bis own ommscionco. 
Ho embodied in himself tbo real spiiit of Indian democracy set 
forth in tbo most noble injunction “Janavalryam Kartavyam” 
(Tbo will of tbo people sball bo done) and bo never sot groat store 
upon bis own wisdom though bo w'as really tbo wisest loader 
India has so far soon Ho did not endorse either tbo fanatic 
methods of the bomb-tbrowor or tbo academic ideal of tbo separa- 
tist independent. Yet in 1907 bo was tbo loader of tbo forward 
party and aU tbo calumny consequent on the bolding and tbo 
break-up of tbo Surat Congress was heaped on bis devoted bead. 
He suffered for the ‘ shortsightedness ’ or tbo ‘ wrong-boadodnoss ’ 
of bis own following That was bis greatness. If be wore abve 
be would have exorcised responsive co-operation by leadmg tbo 
most heroic souls and sufformg for them, not by enjoying a 
mmistersbip m the cabinets of bureaucrats He would accept a 
mmistersbip only if be could lead bis heroic souls from that 
position. 


Sir P. C. Roy. 

[C, J. E, Ph, D. Dean of Faculty of Science, Calcutta.'] 

I had not tho honour of personal acquamtance with Loka- 
manya Tilak. From what I heard and read of him and bis pubhc 
activities I entertamed a very high opimon of his life and cha- 
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racter He oppoered to me as one of the builders of Indian Na 
tlonalisnu Led by Eanade and Gokhale on one ride and by Tilak 
on th« other the Mahrattoa soon felt the requickening of nnflnnal 
consoiousnees ■which had latn dormant alnco 1818. Outsido the 
Deccan, Bengal was the first to appreolato Lokamnnyn and come 
under his influence I first saw him at the Sesrion of the Indian 
National Congress in 1906 at Ooloutta, ■which I attended as a ■visitor 
Ho 'Wtts-the leader of the Extremist wing of the Oongross and had 
among his foUowers men like MotUal Ghosc, Ashwlni Kumar Datt 
and Bipln Ohnndra Pah He had a mro-power of organisation and 
his influence penetrated the masses of the people. His unique poai 
tion as a popular loader brought him In oonlUct ■with the author! 
ties and garo rise to violent criticism by men like Sir Talentine 
Ohirol of his ■work and methods. His Ketarl had immense circula 
tion and •was really a paper for tho millions. Lokamanya’fl patriot 
ifftn ■was Inspiring and ho consecratod his life for tho political free- 
dom of his cotmtry for which he cheerfully BufTcrod martyrdonu 
Great as ho was as a etatceman and poUtioian his position In the 
field of learning ■wao no less so He ■was regarded as one of tho 
most original scholars of his day and his contributlOBS in Indian 
Philosophy and undent Indian History ha-ve left their-mark on 
contemporary thought His theory oftho Arctic Homo of the Aryans 
was Tory novel ond Ingenious and It exhibited his powers of close 
reasoning and original research. Many-sided ■was his capacity and 
he wiU stand out to posterity os one of tho makers of Modem 
India, who combined In hims* U a great Intellect with an extra- 
ordinary spirit of icrTico for his Motherland. 

Kaminl Kumar Chanda 

B L M L A Sttchar Astam ] 

Tho first time that I came Into somewhat dose contact with 
LoV, TUak was during the Burnt Cougre^*, As I in my humhlo 
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way, belonged to tbe great nationalist party of wbicb he was then 
the nndisputed leader, I was also allowed the privilege of being ad- 
mitted to the dehberations going on at Surat under his gmd- 
ance after the break-up of the Congress. One could not fail being 
impressed with the terrible earnestness, the grim determination, 
which every word he uttered, showed All seemed to hang on eveiy- 
thmg that fell from Ins bps No one who came close to him could 
fail -to be galvanised by the fire that was burmng within him. We 
who came from Bengal and belonged to the party — Snjut Arabmd 
Ghose and the late lamented Ashwim Kumar Datt were with us — 
Srijut Bipm Chadra Pal was then m jail — all left Smut with a firm 
deteimmation of not bemg swayed in the slightest degree from the 
prmciples that were enunciated by the Lokamanya and accepted by 
the party I can truly say that we withstood aU persuasions and 
pressure that were brought to bear upon ns m various ways and 
from various quarters Some of us were elected to the provincial 
legislative councils that were shortly afterwards formed and I be- 
hove all dechned to accept the seats 


The next important meeting we had with Lokamanya Tilak 
was during the Lucknow Congress of 1916, when the now famous 
Hmdu-Mushm Pact was framed I, with Mi, Jinnah who was the 
President of the All-India Muslim League of that year and the late 
Mr Bhupendra Nath Basu and some other members of the late Im- 
perial Legislative Council, was staying in the house of the Raja (now 
Maharaja ) of Mahmudabad I was in fact almost in the midst of 
the camp of the great Muslim leaders and m the negotiations and 
discussions about the teims of the concordat if I may say so, that 
was ultimately arrived at between the two commumties, it was 
pleasant to note the impression that he had created among the Mus- 
lim leaders. I distinctly remember on one mght Mr Jinnah-and 
if my memory serves me right, Mr. Hasan Imam was also with him- 
referrmg to the ‘ reasonableness of Mr Tilak ’ I cannot exactly 
remember the pomt but I have an idea that it was an important one 
B ...8 
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and on whioh the leadora of thotwocornmnnitlcfl-sTere not yet milt- 
od ■when Mr Jlnnah and I believe Mr Haaan Imrun also suggosted 
that they shonld approach Lot. TUakand If ho could be induced to 
accept their point* It would go a long ■way in their ultimately gain 
ing it. It waa, if I may monUon It, n really pleasant snipriBo to mo 
tbflt Mr Jlnnxih and other MnfiUm leaders also felt the rcnsonnble- 
nees of Lok. TUak. I believe on omlfisary ■was sent forthwith to 
him and annrgont meeting with him was arranged and Ileamt Inter 
that Lok. Tllnk had aooepted their view and thus tho point had 
been readily settled* 

It 1b a misfortuno that ho Ifl not •with ns to-day His presence 
would be a sonreo of InBplmtlon to ns in thceo trooblous times afl It 
was on many a memoroblo occasion while ho 'wafl hnppUy In onr 
midst and perhaps ho could really then help In the solution of tho 
communal question that is now causing anxiety to oU true sons of 
India. 


A Fenner Brockway 

[ jlf P Labour LmBer London ] 

I shall alwnys regard It as a great privllrgo to have kno-wn Bal 
GongandUar Tllak. One of tho brighteet memories of tho years 
from 1918 to 1920 waa my ofsocintlon with our comrado in his 
work on behalf of India In this country Ho ■was ono of tbo sons 
of India whos/' memory wIU Ilvo for over and in tho days when 
India wins h^r fn'cdom tho people of those days will rwall tUo 
sacrifices and labour this great patriot and many a thou‘»and others 
made on h r behalf lie ■was a fearless advocate of tho right of 
ths Indian p« oplo to govern them^lves and ho thought always of 
the mas-H-jJ of tho Indian peoplj and not mmly of tho weaUhicr 
clas« By his work tho political and economic frct^dom of India 
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lias been undoubtedly brouglii n gronl deal neoi'cr, and wo sliould 
all dedicate ourselves to Ibo can've w liicli lie fieri ed f o nolily. 


Krishnakant Malviya. 

[ PiOjjridor AhhywJaya Pi css, AJUdialail,'] 

I deem it a privilege to have tlie oppoilunity of recording this 
word of tribute to the memory of one of the gieatest sons of India 
in modem times The Ijolcaiiiauja, the hon amongst men, the 
hero amongst the suffering and a toiling people, achieved what few 
othei’S achieved in a hfe-time. Ho aroused the mind and tho 
heart of tho country in general and Maharashtra in particular in a 
remarkable manner. Ho it was, who bhr/oned tho bright goal of 
Swaraj in our country’s horizon with tho strength, tho determina- 
tion and tho zeal of a dedicated jiatnot It was ho wdio gavo us 
the new well-known and almost common epithet that ‘ Homo Rulo 
IS our birth-nght ’ and thereby fixed tho beacon-light to our 
national struggle for freedom. And for all this, no wonder, that, 
he completely won tho heart of tho vast majority of om* people as 
few-very few-other men have done m tho recent annals of our land. 

To write somethmg in the memory of tho late Lokamanya, 
is a task, one would not perform without mixed feebngs. His 
thought gives pleasure, pride and hope in so far as we see that old 
ailmg Bharatmata still produces such giants amongst men. Giants, 
intellectually, physically, spiritually, morally and pohtically It 
gives us pam to feel that tho giant of all such Indian giants should 
have been withdrawn from amongst us by the hand of Death, with- 
out seeing the edifice of Swaraj built on tho foundations winch he 
had so much helped to be well and truly laid. The Lokamanya 
passed away when he was needed most But it is no use bewaihng 
that fact. We in India are at war with the ahen bureaucracy that 
rules our land for the benefit of others. This war, m its very 
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nature, must prore long and bitter But ono has to fight it to the 
fintwli andto aohiere our goaL In this mir the late Lokamanya 
TUaL Tras one of oxir greatect generals. And, in times of war the 
loss of a general, however great and gifted, Icavoe no oocaaion for 
the soldiers, to bewail the fact. Their beet tribute to their depart- 
ed general lies In their following the path chalked out for them by 
btm and in the triumphant army reaching the goal to which ho 
wished to take them. And our general, in the war that tho Lota 
manya wna,all of ns — Soldiers in the army of India s struggle for 
freedom, too must follow this valiant course The Loknmanya was 
great. Let ns moke him, greater still by adopting for our own 
lives, the ideals and the that he advocated and doing our best 
to achieve the end for which he was bom, lived and worked rt' 
the emancipation of Mother India from tho bonds of her slavery 

It was os early os my student life that tho fame of Lokamanya 
Tilak began to spread In the land. And interested as wo all woro 
from the beginning In the political struggle of our country wo 
followed as closely os we then could, his method of work and mode 
of fight My youthful impression then was and It was rinco only 
Btirengthened and conflnnod, that while the late Loknmanya loet no 
opportunity to giro battle to bureaucracy and to exposo its fanlta 
he concentrated oven more on training up tho men-soldicta, If wo 
may Bay so to und**rtako tho light for country s freedom. 

Tho Lokamanya was gifted with o riro farsight stalepman 
ship and clarity of conception of his nltlmato end and purpose 
He DOTcr lost sight of his goal. And In tho mldrt of wildest con 
fusion and di^ractlons In tho |mbllo mind ho rtuck to his task, 
his m'*thod of work, his march towards tho goal, with etcadfortncfa 
and consistency that might wrU bo held example to public men of 
sll countries and at all times 

ifany there were and are indeed who did not and who do not 
agree with some of tho vlows and the methods of tho bte 
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nya Tilak. But none could ever question the burning patriotism, 
tbe devotion to country ’s cause and tbe acumen of the mtellect and 
the fearlessness of spu’it which bore stamp on every moment of his 
life From his boyhood to the end, the Lokamanya lived for his 
country and her people. He made service of the Motherland the 
rehgion of his life. The only popular way m which we may show 
our appreciation of this great departed leader is that we all, young 
and old, should decide hencefoith to do our little best bit of duty to 
further the cause that was so dear to his heart. And if we do this 
much, India may soon find herself at the end of her sorrow and 
stand as a free and proud nation amongst the nations of the world. 


Shiva Prasad Gupta. 

{Kashi Vidyapitha^ Benares,'] 

The Prmce of Wales was visitmg India that year (1906) and 
there was considerable divergence of opuuon m the Congress 
at that time regarding the question of extending him a welcome. 
The Lokamanya was for turmng downjhis resolution m the open 
session of the Congress, while Gokhale, who was the president- 
elect of that year, desired to carry it through with unanimity. For 
this reason he wanted that Tilak Maharaj and those of his way of 
thinking, like Lala Lajpat Rai, 'should stay away from the Con- 
gress till the passmg of this resolution But Tilak Maharaj and 
Lalaji could not agiee to this. This matter was bemg discussed m 
the Eeception Committee’s room. I too was present there m the 
capacity of an humble volunteer When Gokhale saw that the 
Lokamanya would not budge from the position he had taken, he 
took off his Pagri and placed it on the Lokamanya’s feet There 
was no more to be said after this The Lokamanya was completely 
disarmed He remamed where he was while Gdkhale went to 
the pandal and_that day’s session commenced. 
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Tlie sound of a twmendona oTution burst forth from tho 
IndloatlTO of tho fact that the Congreee had passed the 
resolution, of blooms to the Prinoe Thcai the leaders, Ijalaji 
and Tilak, entered the Oongress pandal. 

This ifl idl I haTO to Boy about the great patriot. 


T Prakasam 

[ Bar-of-iato, M L A Editor The Sicarajya Madrae ] 

“When yon havo osted mo to •write a few lines on Lot. Tilolc’s 
reminlBcencee I havo been remindod of linooln and his words. 

**Tbat from these honoored dead we take inaroased dorotlon to 
the canso for which they gave the last full measuro of dero- 
Uoaj that -we hero highly resolve that thceo dead shall not 
have died in vain. 

It •was Lot Tllalc that bvld tho real fonnd.alloa of Swarijya, in 
India at a time when the rest of tho people educated as well os un 
educated, -woro osloep that ho fully foresaw thf' trend of OTonts that 
most follow the causes at -work In full force in his day His tenoh 
Ings and selfless work and dovotlon were based upon the most pro- 
found insight into human affairs and human institutions. Tho Swo 
rajya movemont of to-day is truly founded upon his undaunted 
courage unbending patriollem and ungnadgingBufroriiig for tho free- 
dom of his country hiono of his position In India had Buffered 
such long lerms of imprisonment at the hands of tho Government 
and such horrled vlUBcalion and pereocullon at th<* hands of his 
own countmnni. It was he tlwl fltt't u'-mI tho -word Bwarajyn ’ 
mure than 20 years ago when that was considered on offence I 
hoppl'd to bo in Knglaud at that Ume It was left to the Great 
DadabKat Saorojl •who was U>lng In Lngland then contesting for a 
sea* In the House of Commons to challenge the Goremment Dada 
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bhai Naoroji and Sir "WiUiam Woddorburn used to give somo les- 
sons rogtdaily to Members of London Indian Society. ‘When tbo 
news reached there that Lokamanya’s definition of Swara3ya was 
considered an offence that Grand Old man of India was shocked at 
Government’s conduct and declared that ho would go to India ^to 
repeat the dofimtion of ‘ Swai’a3ya’<Jin tho words of Tilak and chal- 
lenged the Government to prosecute him. Such was the modera- 
tion of that great moderate ,aud constitutionnhst oven in those early 
days. Ho was elected President of tho next Congress at Calcutta 
and he did define ‘Swara3ya ’ in Lokamanya’s own terms. Loka- 
manya’s moderation or responsmsm weie of tho same typo. He be- 
hoved m tho truth of the cause undertaken by him for his country. 
He never regretted, shod tears or entered into any apologia. If ho 
were alive to-day ho would have been as extreme as, the leader of 
the Non-co-operation movement, if not more and he would not have 
abandonod-tho leadoiship of tho country merely because the pro- 
gramme given by him to the country before he was sent to 3ail was 
changed by his countrymen while he was in 3ail, under altered con- 
ditions or because the milhons of his countrymen could not follow 
his teachings In this contrast with Mahatma Gandhi Lokamanya 
Tilak stands m the boldest rehef The next mcident I should re- 
fer to IS the break-up of tho Congress at Surat m 1907 I was seat- 
ed 3ust m front of the dais and nearest to those who were seated on 
the platform. The late Mr Y ;Krishnaswami Iyer was sittmg next to 
me I was one of those few who happened to know the origm of 
the trouble 3ust before the startmg of the fracas in the Congress 
pandal. Everybody knew that there would be opposition from 
Tilak to the election of the President. The leaders of the Moderate 
party apprehended trouble They were bound to take necessary 
precautions and there would have been nothmg wi’ong if they had 
depended upon the support of good men who were enhsted as vo- 
lunteers But it turned out that some of the gooudas were em oi- 
led as volunteers, dehberately with a view to meet any violence that 
might be caused by the followers of Lokamanya. Just before the 
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comm6nc«mcnt of tlie proceedings, one of tho Lokoronnyn a foUoTr 
en — I do not know hia name bat was r decent looking well 
dressed gentleman — camo op to the captain of the volonteora who 
was standing in front of os and qaestloned him In a loud tone as 
follows" — “Well, Sir whom did yon enlist as Tolontecre? Who ore 
the men orer thextf that axo wearing the volcmteer clothes and bad- 
ges ? Apo they not goondas ? Ton como and examine them in my 
prosoncol” So saying he toot the oaptaln to those men to whoso 
prcsonco in false clothes ho took oaciptlom This Is an inddont 
which I conld not erase from my mind although it Is past twenty 
years now 

What U tho Inforenoe which one conld draw from this ovent ? 
Is it any wonder if goondas woto employed os-volan£octi,<ha( 
there were soenes of violence in dlUoront parts of tho pondal and 
tho followers of Lokamanya. rxtthod xsp to the platform where the 
leaders were seated and Lokamnnya was standing xaunoved, oppos- 
ing the election, apprehending danger to the person of Tllak ? Is 
it any wonder If goondas had started troubb close upon tho throw 
ing of tho shoe on the lead*TS? Within five minutes thoro was such 
a terribla riot and disorder oU over Freo light ensued, with chairs 
benches, latlds n5<Sl agtdnst ono another Innocent helpless men re- 
ceived injuries because they coold not retaliate or run away ily 
bto 11001)10 friend Mr V Krlshnaswami Ivor who was seated 
next to me could not be found. Borne of his Madras friends ran 
about entjuiring oft'^ him fearing ho might bo assaultotL But 
Krishnaswaml Iyer was safe in his camp within a few minutes 
after tho tronblo started. Lokamanya was standing on tho dais 
gaard by his znm. The Mod nto Baders loeJading Sir rhfTore- 
sha Mehta soon wtdkrsl out through the back-doors. It must Iw 
said to tho credit of Sir rhf*TOZ<‘flha who wasbellcroillo Iw an auto- 
crat of anlocnls that, with hisnsoaidlgnlty and magnanimity ho 
declined to giro information to tho PoUcoofllc'TPgalnsthokainanya 
TUak or his followers. Ho dt«cribed tho whole iucJdeDt u a domes- 
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tic quarrel. This should jSer^e as an object lesson to some of the 
leaders of to-day who behave in a most childish manner and who 
leave no stone unturned to brmg their opponents mto trouble the 
moment they differ from them. 

The third prominent mcident I could recall to memory is what 
Lokamanya told Mahatma Gandhi m the Subjects Committee 
of the Congiess at Amritsar. When Mahatma Gandhi suggested 
that Indian pohtics must be based upon ‘ truth,’ Lokamanya turned 
to him at once and observed- “ My friend I Truth has no place in 
pohtics.” To some of us who were not imtiated either into G^andhi’s 
true non-violent doctrmes or into Tilak’s so-called extremism, 
the suggestion of mtroduction of truth mto pohtics of the day and 
spontaneous repudiation of the doctrme by Tilak appeared rather 
strange on the part of one and too blunt and abrupt on the part of 
the other But both were right. Both were prophets Lokamanya 
Tilak did not hve to see how both could be true. When Tilak 
dehvered his last message of ‘Swarajya ’ to Gandhi in Sardar-Griha 
and departed from this world the mantle of leadership naturally 
feU on him (Gandhi) who evolved out of the materials kept 
ready by Tilak the Non-co-operation movement No movement 
which mvolves direct action can be of any effective ' service with- 
out funds Swarajya fund was started m the name of the founder 
of Swarajya which everyone of us expected to be a permanent one 
adding more lustre to the name and memory of the great Loka- 
manya who toiled for the best part of his hfe m the shackles and 
chains of our present pohtical system for the emancipation of his 
country. One crore of rupees was collected in his name and the 
great truth that non-violence and truth could form the basis of 
Indian pohtics was demonstrated by Mahatma Gandhi durmg 1921 
and 1922. To this extent Gandhi’s statement pioved true. But 
It was short-hved. Those Hmdus and Mussalmans, who vied 
with each other then to make the largest sacrifices — sacrifices of 
personal liberty and also of property— are at each others throats 

R...9 
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now Gftndhiji b te&oHnga of lore toleranoe eelf-oontrol and self- 
difidpllne have boon thrown np to wlnda on account of iuter-com- 
munal and roUgloTtB diasenBioaB. Intrigue jealousy liatred and 
distrust bare been infitallod in tbeir placet. Diplomacy stateeman 
Bbip and duplicity end indiscipline and Belf-lnterest haye bo soon 
become the ruling factor* of the party system both Inside and out 
side the Legifllatiye Councils. How true have oome the words of 
Tilak that **tmth haa no place in politics ? ' And how soon ? 
■Where Is the Tilak Swarajya Fond f It has given place to Khadl 
fund which Is declared to be noit-polltlool and for the propagation 
of which complete surrender on the part of the Congrees and 8wn 
rajylsts has been advised by some of the so-called nondiangers 
while they still profesa to retain their own faith in Non-co-opera 
tion and boycotts from without, oven though it Is some years 
Binoe they were formally suspended by the author of the move- 
ment himsolf. Leadership of India Is so much divided and Is at 
its worst now One feels that, If Ix^komanya Tilak were alive be 
would never havo allowed things to drift on to thli extent. 

As we sew so wo reap Lenderehlp might fall In their 
duty but the people of Indio wlU not fail In their work and devo- 
tion. They know that Tilak who had kindled the Ores of patriot- 
ism in them had not died In vain. That Is why young men and 
women of Nagpnr and Madras oro offering Satyagroha and courting 
Imprisonment oven in these days of worst demoralisation for the 
fre^om and self-respect of their country without heeding the 
caution of oven Mahothma GondhL To me they nro the future 
hope of India. They ore the jKKjplo who proclaim to their country 
tho message of Tilak and Oandbl that India shall have a new 
birth of freedom and that freedom shall not perish from this 
earth- Lokamanya strove hard to bring about a full realisation 
of his noble and high ambitions for Iho freedom and welfnro of 
hli people He was a man of the maasoe and a leader of the 
labouTW With tho aid of the remacular pnes under his control 
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lie taught hiB people to sever themselves entirely from the control 
of the misguiding and those wicked mstitutions that have been 
keepmg them m ignorance and bondage. He died with the word 
‘Swaraj’ on his hps and his successor Gandhi had done his best to 
disciplme the Indian people within the short period at his disposal, 
but he retired the moment violence and disloyalty on the part of 
some of his people were noticed by him. The only silver Ime in the 
cloud IS that people of India have taken the fight in their own 
hands and they are marching, keepmg as their motto those im- 
mortal words : 

“It IS for us the livmg, rather, to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which they who fought here have tthus far 
so nobly advanced It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaimng before us.” 

They have reahsed that Tilak had not died m vain and that Tilak 
Swaraj fund shall^not be a thmg of the past. Long hve Tilak I 


Ven’ble Anagarika Dharmapala. 

[ Dvredoh'-Qene^al Buddhist Mission, London.'] 

To appreciate the wonderful work accomplished by Lok. 
B. G Tilak only great patriots are able He was born as a 
messenger of liberty to proclaim the message of freedom, but the 
people m their ignorance could not measure his greatness nor 
comprehend his great message. What India needs to-day is the 
removal of national ignorance. They should be taught the history 
of anceint India before the Moslem mvasion. The life of the 
great Emperor Ashoka should be made popular. They must be 
taught somethmg of the achievements of ancient Indians m archi- 
tecture, pamtmg, foreign missions, m founding umversities, hos- 
pitals &o. The desciiptive travels of Hien, Hoven Thsang, 
I’tsmg &o. should be translated into the many Indian vernaculars. 
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They must kno^ that It ■was the flelflslmoes of the leader* that 
brought about the decline of the Indian people They must forget 
self and begin to foster love to eaoh other Brahmans alone cannot 
oohievo anything great There should bo an economic dlstribu 
tion of popular mentality In andent India I find Brahmans •were 
engaged in different profeadona. Members of mllng families took 
to trade Caste was not stereotyped then as now Lok. Tilak 
at the oommenooment of his wonderfnl career emphasised the 
necessity of caste bat later on I b^Uovo discovered the necoeslty 
of on all round do'velopment In the body poUlic. He ought to have 
travelled in Europe America and visited Sbm^ Japan China, 
Cambodia, Java, Afghanlsthan to seo the achlevimonta of thopeople 
in those conntrie*. There was a greater India created by the 
genius of tbs people who Evod In India 300 year* before the 
(lawn of European clvUisation. Indian Bhikshna and merchants 
travelled aE over Asia and carried the Eght of Aryan civlllsa 
Uon to the confine* of Persia, Egypt, Assyria, Babylon and the 
Buddhist Indian nEssionarle* carried the teaching* of the Lord 
Buddha to Chino, Sogdia, Qraeco<BactrIa, Blam, Mongolia, Jopan, 
Java Sumatra, Burma, Cfunbodla and Ceylon. Th(*y mado India 
the holy land of the people of those lands, just os the Moskms of 
China, Jova, India, Samnera look to Mecca as their holy land. 
The life of LoL, Tilak should bo an example to the rising gene- 
ration of Aryan Indiana. They ehould travel os stud nts and 
visit (Estant lands. They ehould irtudy ecientiDo ogriculture ond 
toohnlcal Industrie*. They mu. t U>'o in jR-ao^-lovIng )*><)] lo 
who aro bn^atbing the mmi otmo*i>h<'re drinking tUo eani walor 
OrtxU^ than h 'Area Is the Wrth~p2flco of the ladlrldoal There Is 
Q story in the Jotakas that India had n crane taken to bis h-aMn, 
and ofUT a few doy* ho found the bird unhappy and a^kid Ih** 
reason wh'Tvopon the crane raid that Its o\s'n birth-place Is b* Iti r 
than h aten because hho found non** of its own Idnd ^^o mu t 
iDvetv.lgiio into Iho caa«<‘a of Lok. Tibk e failnn* Wlfdoin 
•hould be OUT guld VTe must leam Int mation*! Uw dlplo- 
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macy, stotosmanship. \Yc liavo much to loain from tho British, 
Goimans, Italians, Americans. WIiy should those nations thrive, 
while Indians continue to decline? Tuiky under tho present 
republican government IS progi’ossive Japanese aio pi ogi'essivo, 
Itahans aie progi’ossive, .(\mericans are piogi'cssive, Inthans who 
come over to Enghmd to study Lav and Medicine leave no good 
impiessions behind Rajahs v ho visit England spend money on 
luxmios and abstam fiom studying tho causes of England’s 
successes India Lacks philosopluc thinkeis Indians do not give 
tho results of their philosophy to tho people of Europe They 
look with mdiffoionco at tho success of tho Clnastian missionaries. 
Indian philosophy is studied bv a few Em’opeans who after a few 
years’ study of Pah or Sansiriit pose themselves as critics and 
mislead thousands by their foolish interpretations. India wants 
at least ten Lokamanya Tilaks who will selflessly work for tho 
elevation of the teeming miUious So long as there are sixty mil- 
hons of human bomgs treated as untouchables, and not allowed 
to walk m the path of progi’ess, Indians will be treated by tho 
civihsed Em'opeans as wanting m tho elements of humanity 
Therefore every effort must bo made to raise tho down-trodden 
masses mto a higher state Whore there is no love or compassion 
there arises m the heart the instinct of savagery Tho Lord 
Buddha emphasised that pi ogress and development are coioUanes 
of love, compassion and self-Bacrifice Renunciation of our egoistic 
enjoyments is the steppmg stone for meritorious activity, without 
renunciation selfishness increases Strenuous activity for the wel- 
fare of others was the ideal that was set foith by tho Lord Buddha, 
and Lokamanya Tilak was imbued with that in the latter end of 
his career The masses found in him a self-sacrificing leader, and 
they gladly followed him I hope that Maharashtra, that pro- 
duced a Shivaji wiU produce within our own time another Tilak to 
lead the suffering, ignorant, long-neglected people to the goal of 
enhghtened emancipation. 
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S Slinnivas Iyengar 

[ Ex-Prttxdent Indian Nalicnal Congress Madras ] 

I have not had any pertonal relations "with tLoloonanya TUat. 
I consider that to have been one of the major mlsfortnne* of my 
life. I remember howoror that I refused to comply with the 
request of a very great fnend of mine who Is no longer alive and 
who asked me not to move for the enrolment of one of my carll 
est apprentices as ho happened to bo an ardent follower of Mr Tflak 
and was very much under his influenoe and after Though at one 
time I worshipped at the late Mr Gokhalo e shrine I did my beet 
both at the last Madras Congress and at the following year s Con 
gross at Bombay to bring about a ro*nulon of the Oonvcnllon Parly 
In the Congress with Mr Tilak*s party Again after my reeigna 
tlon of my Advocato-Goncralshlp when I wont to preside over the 
Madras Provincial Congress at TinnevoUy I had the honour of 
baiug the ocntral figure of the greatest prooeoslon In my pro vince 
1 had soon and that honour was principally doe to the fact that the 
ReoopUon CommlUoo had advertised that Lokamanyo Tllok was 
sxp'KJb'd to attend the Conforenco I am unable to contribute any 
anoodotos or direct porsonal Impressions relating to him. Perhaps 
it la not altogether a diaaUvantago A dlrtant worshipper la more 
moved by tho dolty than the ImmcdiaUi poojarL 

Tllalc Was xradoobtedly one of the acutest of Intellects tho 
world has ever seen. And ho was o wonderfully prodical organl 
S'T load jr and slalesman. Ho may not rank as one of tho world a 
great'^ speakera. Bat hla Influenco was oS great as that of any 
and gr\*al^ than most. In tho history of Indian lead^^rshlp lie 
will bo known as tho d mocrot of democrats and thoroughly mo- 
d Tn In oalluok. Ik'aido* his rare gifts of I’adirshlp he kmrw how 
to make comprorals<'S and wb-n and with whom Ho was singular 
ly fn.'o from oU tho*) p^Twonal fallings which ore so oft n the graro 
of naUoual Iraderahlp Ills life was one of iuteuso soiTorlngs end 
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imporisliablo sacnficos. But ho went about his worlc without any 
fuss and moved among men as tho humblest of thorn and not as 
ono who was conscious of his greatness. I consider him as tho 
first real enemy of tho bureaucracy and tho authentic founder of 
tho then now gospel of freedom from foreign domination. In 
other words, ho was tho great founder of practical extremism and 
robust nationalism and of tho fearless independence of tho press. 
The need for a mass movement v. as ever present to his mind and 
ho was its tireless and farseoing pioneor. I believe it was tho rare 
quahty of his humour that was rcsponsiblo for tho misunderstand- 
ing that ho taught tho creed that tho ond always justified tho 
means. He understood tho Goota in its truest sense and practised 
it throughout his hfo and died with it on his lips. Tho best test 
of tho greatness of a man is perhaps tho intonso and lasting loyalty 
of his followers to his memory after his death rather than in his 
lifetime, especially of such followers as are themselves mOn of no 
moan stature. Judged by that test Lokamanya Tilak shares with 
Deshbandhu Das, tho foremost mcho m tho temple of Indian fame. 


Mazrul Hague. 

[ Bar-at~Law, Patna, Bihar. ] 

Mr. Bapat insists upon my givmg him my impression of Lok. 
Tilak’s character I consider it as an impertinonco to speak of such 
a great man as Mr Tilak in my own poor language and upto this 
time I have reframod from givmg my own mconsequential opmion 
upon the hfe of any great man', whom I have known m my hfe, 
but, however, as he insists, here are a few words about the late 
Lok. Tilak, whom I knew very well mdeed 

Tilak gave me an impression of an impregnable rock which 
nothmg could move from its position m the world. Once he made 
up his mmd upon any question, nothmg m heaven and earth could 
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shake hliiL I alwayi found him just and considerate of others 
feelings. On one ocoairion I sought his advice and help on a pure- 
ly Muslim question, which was at the time greatly exercising the 
minds of the foUowera of Islam in India. His reply was thn^ as 
the question conoemed the Muslim only it ■was for them to decide 
the line of action to be taken and whatever line of action they de- 
cided to take he with his party would snpport them whole-heart 
edly This was an advico thoronghly sound. It was a call to 
the Muslims for self-respect and self-rellanoe. This promise of help 
to Muslims showed the real lore and affection that he bore towards 

thftm. 


G M Jadhav 

I B A P^ifator Baroda OdUtge Borotfo.] 

I saw the late Lok. Tilak for the first time in England when 
he had come for his cose. Mr Vasukaka Joehi Istroducod mo to 
Lok. Tilak who asked me what I was doing etc. and what 1 would 
do on my return to India. All along I was Interested in the 
study of sdenco oomparotivo study of the languages and 
education. One thing I remember quite distinctly I 
told I^L. Tilak that unless and until there are Temaoular 
Universities at Karachi, Ahmedahad, Poona, Kaaik and Dharwar 
and also in the Indian States of Kathiawar Boroda and the 
Southern Maratha Country there would bo no true Unlrcrsity 
Education In this presidency 

I shill always remember these words of the good and great Lok. 
Tilak, " "ioa have your tnivlon In life You havo chovn a ciTtain 
Un It Is a difllcmlt work, there will be many dlftijipolntmeuts 

and fnllures Try again and again in Indian Indb and in Drltl>'h 
India, kou hare taken np the cause of education end vmiacuUrt. 
See that you do your best.” 
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I wrote a rmmber of articles on the subject “Vernacular Uni- 
versities” I tried through my late uncle to interest Indian 
Rnlers m the scheme. But all efforts have faded so far If it 
pleases Providence, shall be, placed m the right place at the 
right moment. There can be no true education in this country 

until Vernacular Umversities are estabhshed and to the end of 

my days this shah, be the ideal for which I shall work, struggle 
and strive. Help will come when He thinks it is the right time. 


G. S. Khaparde. 

[jB, a. LL. B., Advocate, Member, Council of State, 
Life-long Friend of the Lokamanya, Amraoti,~\ 

I have given m the 2ud volume of the Reminiscences some 
extracts, from my diary, relating to Lok Tilak from 1901 to 1908 
I give below some more extracts agam from 1916 ‘ unto 
the last ’ 

Camp Amraoti 
28th July 1916 

Colonel Moms asked me what Tilak was domg I said he 
was domg nothing. He asked for the security demanded. I said 
the Executive Government could always do that. 

Camp Amraoti 

< 8th August 1916. 

I got up as usual and felt very refreshed. I prayed and sal 
writmg letters, and studied one of the speeches of Mr. Tilak on 
which action has been recently taken by the District Magistrate of 
Poona. I could not discover anythmg objectionable m it. 

Train-Bhusawal-Train. 

I 24th December 19^6. 

Our Special Tram left Bombay at 9-40 P ll At Kalyan there 
was tremendously large demonstration to honour Mr. Tilak. There 

B ...10 
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•was anotlier at Kaaara^ NaflOc end all pbooe ■whore the Train 
stopped for a few minutes. The end of it all "waa that we had 
no sleep ot ell. 

Luotnow 

25th December 1916 

"We reached Lucknow after 12 noon. There -wafl a Tory largo 
gathering of people at the Hallway Station. The Eeoeptiou Com 
mlttee -wished that 'we should motor to our camp. The people and 
the Toluntecrfl -wished to toko Mr Tilak in a proceasloD I -was -with 
Mr Tilak and got mixed up with It and loot my ITpama. The 
Eeoeption Oommitteo put ns In the motor-car but the young peo- 
ple put their knives in the tyres and otherwise obstructed the car 
bo no progress was possible Bo Mr Oorakhnath suggested that 
we should put ourselves Into the handiof our young people Ws 
did so and got Into the carriages provided by them. They drew 
the carriage themselves and -we were taken by a very crowded and 
long route to our camp in Oathedral s Dharmashala. 

L-Qcknow 

26th Beoember 1916. 

I got -op early in the morning prayed in a hurry and dre«ed. 
Mr Tilak and Kelkar did the same and we drove to the Fresb 
dent 8 Oomp and saw Amblkaoharan Babn, Burendranath Babu, 
J Ohaudhari and others. We met Bahu Blpin Chandra Pal on the 
■way and took him up I was -very ^d to see him. From the 
Presldant s Oamp -we -went to the -Oongrees grounds and met Babu 
Bhupendranath Basn^ Mr Marar-ul-Haq Mr JInnah. Mr Hatul 
and many othara. I and Mr Tilak attended the joint oonferenoe 
of the All-India Oommittee and the Moslem League. We drove 
from there to the Prerideut s Camp and I had a long talk with 
Babu Burendra. Mr Tilak talked with the President and the 
young people. Thenoe we drove to Mrs. Besant’s Oamp and saw 
her We had a very long talk with her and Mr 0. P Hamalyya, 
Mr Tilak had a long talk with the editor of the Hindu 
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Lucknow. 

29tli December 1916. 

In the mommg we were free comparatively till 11. Then I 
and Mr. Tilak went to the Congress pandal which was full as usual. 
After songs, proceedings were resumed and the Self-government 
Resolution was taken up. Mj Tilak, Baptists and Mvs. Besant 
made very good speeches. I also spoke but owmg to weakness my 
voice could not go far So I cut my remaiks short Mr. Tilak 
went and sat in the President’s tent and sent for me. So I went 
there and found bini talking with Surendra Babu and Rash Bihari 
Ghose 1 3 omed the group and sat talking for a short time. Then 
Tilak and I returned to om’ Dhai’mashala, had tea and went again 
to the Congress grounds for the Subjects Committee meeting. It 
was held at 5 p. M and all our Berar and Nagpur friends were pre- 
sent The old tactics agam Yesterday they talked Mr Tilak’s 
Resolution and to-day also they attempted the same agam Faihng 
m it they said that Mr. Tilak’s Resolution opposed to Congress 
constitution. This was absurd and Mr Jinhah and many others 
said so, but the President ruled the Resolution out. So it could 
not be discussed and voted upon The remaimng proceedmgs 
were of a formal and m part of a farcical nature and we returned 
to the Dharmashala about 9 pm. 

Lucknow. 

30th December 1916. 

We drove to the Theosophical pandal. Mrs Besant dehvered 
a very powerful speech. There was a large audience Mr Tilak 
was asked and spoke ’ It was a very pleasant and infonmng address 
and everybody applauded it We drove home at about 8-30 P. M, 

Lucknow. 

31st December 1916. 

The Congress Session ended yesterday We tried to take it 
easy m the mommg but so many people came to see Mr Tilak 
that we got very httle rest. Mr. Bipm Chandra Pal came with 
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difficulty I and Mr Tilak were put in one carriage and we were 
taken ronnd in the city which was richly decorated. They made 
“arti” at every tnrmng and so many flowers were on ns that the 
carriage became full of them. It was nearly 2 pm, when we 
reached our lodgmg Mr. Pandit Puttulal took, great trouble. 
There are about thirty Dabshmi famihes here and they arranged 
for our food We were put up m pleasant garden house. We were 
taken to a Gymnasium and thence to what they call the parade 
ground Over twenty thousand persons were present there and 
Mr Tdak addressed them m Enghgh, and they heard him 
patiently I tried to translate the words of Mr Tilak mto Hmdi 
but the noise was very great and my voice could not reach them 
all At mght our Dakshmi friends hold an important meetmg 
and Mr Belvi, myself and Mr Tilak addressed it There is a 
club here called Vikram club Its President was also present. 
We closed at 10 P.M 

Calcutta. 

3rd January 1917. 

From the Railway Station we drove to Amnt Bazar Patrika 
office and put up with Moti Babu He was very glad io see us 
and made arrangements for our comfort and convemence Telang 
Shastn came and made discussion on Geeta with Mr Tilak. Thera 
were three detectives at the Railway Station and Mr Page who is 
now with the Government of India called m the afternoon and was 
present during Mr Tilak’s discussion with Telang Shastri Mr 
Surendi’a Babu was telephoned too Ho asked Mr Tilak to caU 
tomonow about 1 P ii Bipm Babu and Suresh Babu came with 
the editor of the late paper Sandhya and we sat talking About 8 
P M Moti Babu, Tilak and I went to Hirendra Babu’s house and 
with the latter drove to the Theosophical lodge Mis Besant was 
very glad to see us and agreed to open the Home Rule Campaign 
on Friday next if Surondranath, Bhupendranath and Malaviya 
joined. 
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OoIooUa find Trnim 
fith January 1917 

In the morning I got up as nsiml prayod and aat tnUdng fdtb 
MoU Bfibn. He ea^ the Mahanda of Horbhangtiyeeterday end Bold 
that the hlftharaja had expreflBod a ^*h to see Mr Tilak and my 
self. We ■wore to go thoro at about Xv XL There are some Mah* 
Tfiflhtra people living at Klddarporo They are mostly Taiiway 
eervantfl. They invited na to a Phnsnpari and sent a motor car for 
ns. Tiiak, I and Joshi -went by It They celebrated the anniver- 
sory of their club Both of ns had to speak. "We had light »• 
freshments and rotumod to Motl Babu s before 11 A. U. We had 
a hnrried meal abont 1 P IL hloti Bobu, TUak wid I \Tenk to the 
Maharaja of Barbhnngo, His palaoe Is very large wH situated 
and furnished. We eat teUdDg \rith btm for abont an hour 
He spoke mainly abont Yanuiahrain Bharma and dlscnsBed caste 
system generally He la pleasant In his oonvaraatloiL 

Nagpur 

7th January 1S17 

About 4-30 P IL TUak, LBhaiyyaaaheb and Fumaohandra got 
Into a motor Abhyankar Narayanrao Taldya, Alekar and others 
■were •with ns in another car We had to drive through Itwarl and 
many people preaented Pansuparl, flowers and fruits on the way 
They pressed ns to get down but we would not. Bo they brought 
all to the oarrlage. We reached the theatre in OhltnavlB Park about 
5-30 P u. Over ten thousand people •were present there. There 
■wttB a raised platform and all other arrangements for a grand meet- 
ing Sir Blpin Krishna Boee, Bao Bahadur Pandit, Dr Gour Mr 
Bbdt, and nearly bB the notable except Bir Gangadharrao who ■was 
Bald to be 111, -were there Pantuparl, Flowers and Attar-Qulab were 
given publicly to Mr Tiiak. Br Gour ■was elected to the ohalr He 
made an appredatlTe speech. Mr Tiiak replied. His speech •was 
oioellant and very Imptettlve It -was so effective that even Sir B, 
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K. Boso applauded. The rush after it ^vns 60 groat that wo liad to 
got out by a private door of tbo tboatre. 

Badnera. 

8tb February 1917. 

Golcbalo and others ooltlcd last night that Mr. Tilnlc should 
visit Amraoti to*dny e\ oning Thoj suggostod a lecture but Mr. 
Tilalc was not well enough to delnor it Sol compi omised bj' 
a Pansupari to bo given by iho people of Amraoti. They agreed to 
it and went aw.aj*. It was 2 P. M bj' tho tmio w^o finished. Mr. 
Tilak watched all tho time and I was \ery sorry os ho W’as not in 
good health. Dr. Shahane camo in Mudhollvar’e car about 4 P. JJ. 
He told mo that ho saw' Mudholkar and told him of tho arrival of 
Lokamanya Tilak and asked that Mudholk'nr should sign tho hand- 
bill for tho Pansupan and arrange for one being given by tho Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee. Mudholkar agioed to do all this and 
did tho needful. Ho also gave tho loan of his motor. I, Mr. Tilak 
and L. C. Bapat wont m it w'lth Dr. Shahano. There woro Pansu- 
paries on tho way by Pannakil Shot, Aenai’O and others, tho Inst 
bomg of !Mr. Abhyankar. They all docorated their places and had 
illuminations. Tho all-Amraoti Pansupan w'as in tho Jog Square. 
There was a big dias near tho Bralima Vidya-Mandir and nearly 
seven thousand people woro present. The arrangement was for Mr. 
Tilak to Sit alone in tho principal seat but ho msistod on my sitting 
With him and sharmg it. There wore garlands put on him on be- 
half of the Provincial Committee, Amba Templo, Amraoti Homo 
Rule League, and many associations including tho Depressed Classes 
Committee. Mr. Damle, Mr. Kano and others spoke. I had to speak 
also and Mr Tilak replied. His address was very splendid and was 
tremendously cheered. He spoke for about twenty mmutes. 

Nagpur-Tram to Calcutta. 

6th April 1917. 

I got up early m the mormng, prayed, bathed and dressed 
and about 9 A. M. went to the railway station with Bhaiyyasaheb, 
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Godhra. 

3rd November 1917 

The proceesioii ■wafl very good and enthuaiastlo, ■with flowon, 
gariandfl and fruits. A new feotme of It was thatat every ahop they 
sung new songs oompooed for the ococslan. L 005 I poets would 
appear to have tried their handt they were very suocesafuL Verily 
Gujerath is a land of poets. ‘Womanrao Mukndam gave Pantujxcn 
at his house. We reached our banglow about 1 p IL 

Godhru. 

4th November 1917 

We drove to the OonfarcDoe pandal A largo audience was 
thero for Ixjkamanya s lecture, Mr Gandhi preajded, Mr Tilak 
Bpoke in Marathi for nearly an hour on Swaraiya. The speech was 
received with great applause and people understood it which was a 
wonder to me I gave a summary of it in Gujorathi and my speech 
was very well received and it made quite a aensatlcm. We returned 
to our banglow a little before midnight 

Surat-Bombay 

6th November 1917 

When we got down at Burat the day was breaking There 
were on the platform Dr Hayaji Mr DayaJI Desat Dr Qhandola^ 
Mr Dahyahhtd Deaai and a large number of other people and 
volunteer*. We ware hailed with loud shouts of Bando Mata- 
ram and taken to an adjolniitg house where tea and light r e f resh 
ments were eerred. Then a tremendous prooeselcin was formed 
and we were taken round nearly three quarters of the dty every 
few paces, the oarriage was stopped and Pansujxtri flowers, 
garlands, fruits, silver vases and other thing * -were presented to 
Lofcamanya Tilak. I have seen many receptions hut I never saw 
the like of this, conducted with so much order and careful Eurange- 
ments. We reached the place of our lodging afto midday It was 
the Dhannashala buHt by my <dd aoquaiutsnce Shot Manlkohond 
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Panacliand We rested there till 4 P M. and had onr meals dtiiing 
the time. The procession bnsmess started again and we were taken 
oVer the rest offthe city and visited the Oi’phanage, and wrote a 
remark m the visitor’s hook. We had more Pansujjai'i, flowers 
etc , and attended the pnbhc meetmg. It was really a big demon- 
stration and about twenty thousand people were present They had 
to be addressed from six different platforms. I kept to the central 
one from which Lokamanya spoke first m Enghsh. I followed 
him m Gujerathi and my speech was very much appreciated While 
I was speakmg Lokamanya went to the other platforms and dehver- 
ed ^ort addresses The huge thmg was a huge success I presid- 
ed on my platform and passed resolutions for the release of Shtmkat 
Ah and Mahamad Ah Then we drove to the railway station about 
8-30 P M and rested there about an hour and went to the threatre 
where Muljibhai gave a performance for the benefit of the "Local 
Home Eule League Lokamanya addressed the audience in Marathi 
and I spoke m Gujerathi and was much cheered We returned to' 
the railway station, got mto a Bombay Passenger about 11-30 P M 
and reached Bombay soon after sunrise gettmg down at Grant- 
Eoad. 

Muttra-Agra. 

29th November 1917. 

I got up early m the morning and prayed on the balcony in 
Sight of the Jamna It was very pleasant to do so We hmried 
our breakfast, which was very well cooked and served, and drove ^ 
to the railway station a large number of people accompanymg us. 
They very much pressed us to go to Brmdaban, but for want of 
tune we were regretfully compelled to dechne. Dr Sathye, Dr. 
Welkar and others wont to Brmdaban and 3 Oin 0 d us at the rail- 
way station. We did not find good seats and Lokamanya Tilak 
got down at Agra to find our proper seats, but a largo number of 
students gathered round him and pressed him _to stay at least a 
day. He deolmed but the Vice-President of the League hfted him 
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Godhia. 

3rd Norember 1917 

Thfl prooeadon 'very good and enttuaiastlo, -with flowwfl, 
gurlandfl and frnita. A new f eatnro of it -wafl that at every ahop they 
enng new eonge composed for the occasion. Locnl poets would 
appear to have tried their haudi they were very snooeeafuL Verily 
Gu3eroth Is a land of poets. 'Wamanrao Mukadom gave Parmijxxri 
at his house. We reaohod our banglow about 1 p u. 

Godhia. 

4th November 1917 

We drove to the Ocuferenco pondah A largo audience was 
there for Lokamanya s leotnre. Mr Gandhi pradded. Hr Tilalc 
spoke In Marathi for nearly an hour on Bwarajya. The speech was 
received with great applause and people understood It which was a 
wonder to me I gave a summary of it in GT^erathi and my speech 
was very well received and it made quite a senaation. We returned 
to our hanglow a Little before midnight. 

Burat-Bombay 

6th November 1917 

When we got down at Surat the day was hrealdEg There 
were on the platform Dr Baya}h Mr Ilayajl Beeah Br Ohandulal, 
Mr Bahyabhai Beeal and a large number of other pK)ple and 
volunteers. We were hailed with loud shmrts of Bando llata- 
ram and taken to an adjoining house where tea and light refresh 
mentfl were served. Then a tremendous prooeseion was formed 
and we were taken round nearly three quarters of the dty every 
few paces, theNjarrlage was stopped and Pan*upaT% flowers, 
garlands, fruits, silver vases and other things were jvesented to 
Lokamanya TUak. I have seen many receptions but I never saw 
the like of this conducted with so much order and careful arrange- 
ments We reached the plsoe of our lodging after midday It was 
the Bhsrmashala built by my old aoqualntsnoe Bhet MmiUmtiand 
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Panachand We rested there till 4 pm and had our meals during 
the time The procession busmess started agam and we were taken 
over the rest of -the cit^ and visited the Orphanage, and wrote a 
remark m the visitor’s book We had more Pansiipari, flowers 
etc , and attended the pubhc meetmg. It was really a big demon- 
stration and about twenty thousand people were present They had 
to be addressed from six different platforms. I kept to the central 
one from which Lokamanya spoke first in Enghsh. I followed 
him m Gujerathi and my speech was very much appreciated While 
I was speaking Lokamanya went to the other platforms and dehver- 
ed short addresses The huge thmg was a huge success I presid- 
ed on my platform and passed resolutions for the release of Shbukat 
Ah and Mahamad Ah Then we drove to the railway station about 
8-30 P M and rested there about an hour and went to the threatie 
where Muljibhai gave a performance for the benefit of the "Local 
Home Kule League Lokamanya addressed the audience in Marathi 
and I spoke in Gujerathi and was much cheered ' We returned to' 
the railway station, got mto a Bombay Passenger about 11-30 P M. 
and reached Bombay soon after sunrise gettmg down at Grant- 
Eoad. 

Muttra-Agra. 

29th November 1917. 

I got up early m the mormng and prayed on the balcony in 
Bight of the Jamna It was very pleasant to do so We hmTied 
our breakfast, which was very well cooked and served, and drove , 
to the railway station a large number of people accompan 3 ang us. 
They very much pressed us to go to Brindaban, but for want of 
time we were regretfully compelled to dochne Dr Sathye, Dr. 
Wolkar and others went to Brindaban and joined us at the rail- 
way station. We did not find good seats and Lokamanya Tilak 
got down at Agra to find our proper seats, but a largo number of 
students gathered round him and pressed him to stay at least a 
day. He dechned but the Yice-President of the League lifted him 
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Tip bodily and carried aoroea the station- I got down to see 
what the matter waa. In the mfentime the stndents got all onr 
things out and before anything ooold be done the train started. Bo 
we were oompeHod to break Journey at Agra. The students took 
command of ererything. They got a carriage, nnyoked the horsefl 
and forced ns Into IL und others went on by the train. On 

the way we prevailed on the students to let na travel by a motor 
In thwt way we reached BharoeUal a Dharmashala near Bajmandi 
Station- After resting there till evening they took ns ont in a pro- 
oeeeion all or nearly all throngh the dty of Agra. There were 
great preparations and flowers soonta and Pantupan were 
showered on ns all the way So many men were there that I could 
not asoertain the name of anybody They bronght ns beck at 
miflnig'ht. The Dharmashala was v e ry good convenient. 

Oalontta. 

)26th December 1917 

In the morning Hon. Hr Belvi, B. P Korandikar and others 
ceime into onr oompertment end we aat talHng. We reached Oal 
cntta about 12 noon. The reception they gave ns was quite royal. 
They got Lokamanya end me into a oarrlage and formed a proces- 
sion nearly a mile and more In length. There were people with 
bands, garlands and bannere with bH manner of legends on them, 
and there were artis, flower*, Jhnst/parts ©io. so that we could not 
get to onr lodging before 2 F M. and then had to go to the Oon 
grees pandal where the whole anembly got np and cheered Lok. 
TUak. I Blpln Ohandra Pal, Sarojini Naldn, Wadia and cthar* 
were taken to an overflow meeting and addreesed It., J re- 

turned to the pftnd^ l and found t>iRi Lokamanya had gone 
away Bo I went with Mr Jugalkiahor to Amrit-Baroar^Jbinfai 
office and found him there Hot! Bebn was out end came later ' 
and we sot talking Curtis sohenu) appeera to have Impreeaed 
many people here and we had to combat It, We went to 0. B. 
Dai and the tame thing happened there. AB the Bombay del^ 
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gates, Dr. Deshmulch, Dr Satliyo, and others came and wo returned 
with them to onr lodging, Jamnadas came there and ho had 
great discussion with them. 

Nagpur. 

6-1-18. 

Early in tho morning Lolcamanya Tilnk and I mado ready to 
go into tho city. Dr. IMoonjo and others camo and wo all motored 
to tho Kirtan Sammolana Mandap w’hero a public reception was 
held Tho general puhhc o£ Nagpur welcomed Lok. Tilak. Mr. 
Tamhankar, tho poet, sang beautifully a song composed by himself 
for tho occasion, and Lokamanya mado a splendid speech. There 
camo tho usual trouble of a procession. I wished to avoid it, but 
owing to necessity agreed to motoring through tho city. Dr. 
Moonjo proposed that wo should drive in Booti’s oarriago. I 
opposed it but nobody w'ould listen. So wo got into tho carriage. 
A crowd surrounded it and to avoid it wo di’ovo fast, but wo had 
to stop for Pansupari and tho crowd overtook us. In a narrow 
lane tho carriage was jammed. They attempted to unyoko the 
horses. Wo protested m vain. The carriage got into the way- 
side gutter. One of tho horses was injured and tho carriage itself 
came to grief. So I, Lokamanya, G. Y. Deshmukh and Nara- 
yanrao Yaidya got into a neighbouring house and shut the doors 
of it. I proposed that tho procession should be cancelled. G. V. 
Deshmukh was of my opimon but Vaidya would not agree. At 
last Dr Moonjo came there and as a compromise, took us through 
the Itwari m a motor The city was well decorated and flowers 
etc were given m all places. At a comer we saw Raghojirao 
Maharaj and made our proper obeisance He graciously received 
it and we motored to the Takli Banglow. It was nearly 3 P. M. 
before wo could have our midday meal Lokamanya could not go 
out. So I went m his place and presided over the Eirtan Samme- 
lana. The proceedmgs lasted till 10 P. M. 
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Delhi, 

20-2-1918. 

I went out with Eriphnoproaad to Bee Sir 'Winiain Vincent 
but he wufl not in his offlco So we motored to Sir Oh&rlo* dee 
Tehmd and eaw him in his olBoo I spoke abont the Chief 
Oommlisloner here not haring relaxed the prohibition against 
Lokamanya Tllak s coming to Delhi Sir Charles advised me to see 
Sir Vf VInoent, So we returned to the Secretariat. Sir "W Vincent 
had not retnmed. So I saw Sir James Dn Bonlay who was vary 
kind and conrtoous. Ho also asked me to wait for Sir "W Vincent 
So I waited waited and waited. At last Sir W Vincent came and I 
saw him. He said that the Viceroy alone could pass finnl orders In 
the matter of Mr Tllak*a visit and at my Instnnoe arranged for my 
interview with H E, the Viceroy through Mr Mafley the 
Private Seoretary at 10 i,. ix. to-morrow 

Delhi 

22-2-1918. 

I went to the Vioeregal lodge a little before 10 A. IL with 
Kriflhnaptasad, and saw Mr Maffey who took me to the VIoeroy 
His ExoeUanoy rooelved me very oomteously asked about my go- 
ing to England and then we spoke about Lokamanya Tllak s visit 
to Delhi He said he oould not Interfere with the orders of the 
Local Govominent, "We discussed the matter for a long time but 
the did not go beyond that. His Exoellenoy thought that Lok. 
Tllak B visit would interfere with recruiting I replied that 
'RflmftHla and the ord er s peased on the occasion had more to do 
with it fhflTi anything else. 

Colomba 

4-4-1918. 

This was rather a busy day I went with Lokamanya Tllak 
and the whole of our party to the theatre for Blpln Chandra Pal s 
lecture Mr DeMel prealdfid and audienoe was large. The subject 
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was “Call of tho Empiro treated theoretically.” Mr. Kolkar and 
Mr. Karandikar spoke after tho lecture. We returned to our lodg- 
ing about 11 A. M. In tlie afternoon a rumour wont round that our 
passports were cancelled by order of tho Homo Go^ernmout. So all 
tho members of our deputation drove to tho Secretariat and saw 
Mr. Dyson w ho, I behove, is tho As'^istant Colonial Secretary. Ho 
confirmed tho rumour, and said that ho was very sorry and had to 
carry out tho ordois. Then in an anlnoom wo drafted telegrams to 
H.E. the Viceroy and I'ctm-nod to our lodgings. Wo had howovor 
soon to go out to an evening ontortainmont held in Lokaman} a’s 
honour by tho Chetty community on tho grounds of tho holy 
Hindu temple hero. Over two thousand people w oro present and a 
largo number of ladies. Tho news of tho cancellation of our 
passpoits spread and Lolcamanya, myself and Bipin Chandra Pal 
had to make shoit spooches, tlianking tho people present and say- 

mg good-byo Tho action of Homo Government is interpreted 

variously. Tho oxigonoios of tho present w'ar impelled them to the 
stop, I behove. 

Colombo, 

5-4-1918. 

This was a day of great excitement H. E tho Viceroy roply- 
mg to our representations of yesterday authorised tho Ceylon 
Government to let us proceed and apparently inadvertently intro- 
duced tho word “Cape” which the Govornmont here mterpreted 
as restricting our voyage to tho route via Capo, and ordered us not 
to get mto the S S Lancashire of the Bibby Company. We made 
a further representation but no reply was received We kept ready 
tho whole day to embark at a moment’s notice and that made the 
position very tense and unendurable. We were telegraphed morn- 

mg and noon whole day people were commg and gomg In 

the evenmg we went out for a drive. Large crowds gathered to see 
Lokamanya Tilak and we had to drive very slowly through the 
streets. We saw the old Dutch Church and spent a good deal of 
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Hmf> on tb b'-coli. Mr Simon Ftmaiiilli nnd Mr Dndabhoy "were 
■with u®. Mr Alaboria -whom they call Marshal •was also "with us, 
end Mr Atmaiam acoomponled us all the TTay, 

Oolombo, 

10-4^1918. 

A Buddhist priest gare a copy of his Pali Grammar Lok. 
Tllak and Vasudevrao Joshl ■went to his Vlhar In the afternoon 
Mr Babhapatl MudUar ‘who Is a member of the Local Leglslatlre 
Council, and Mr Rustomjl who is a merchant, called and we eat 
tjillring There was also a Journalist oonnectod ■with Oeylon Daily 
NeiC9 and a Homeopathic Doctor and they had a long talk with 
Lokamanya Tilak. Mr Tayabjl and Mr and Mrs, Boga, Mr Simon 
Femandlx, Mr Muttu TTriahna, Mr J^hhman Ohetty Mr Dera 
nnltr PUlay finH othOT Called. Mr Atmaram was here 

Colombo, 

m April 1918. 

Lokamanya Tilak, Joehl and Karandikar went out for a walk 
in the morning Early In the afternoon Lok. TBak got a letter 
from the Colonial Becretary here, aaying that under orders from 
War committee, as oommunlcated through the Go'vemment of 
India, our deputation was not to be permitted to go to England 
and that onr paaspor ts were to be resubmitted for being cancelled. 
Lokamanya "wired to the TIoeroy to enquire whether he and his 
legal adviser Karandikar oonld proceed to England to look after 
his civil case The deputation bualnees is now over Bipln 
Chandra Pal called later and said that he intended lea'ving ten 
m or row for Calcutta. I think I atiftll go to RIttiIb if I do not get 
fever to-morrow Things are naturally unsettled. In the evening 
Mr Martin, oo-editor of People called with Mr Muttn Krishna, 
Mr TayabJU Mr Boga, Mr Simon Femandii and others and 'we 
Bat talking for a long time. An astrologer also called in the 
morning. He has taken note of the timn of our (jnestlan and will 
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toll th(' results of his cilouLitions lo-inoirow. I had no fo\or to-day. 
Ml'S P.ivar, her son Shivaji c.imo and wont away early in tho 
morning. Mrs Pavar s^ionds her day with us looking after our 
fooding arrangomonts. 

Colombo, 

13th April 1918. 

Lokamanya Tilak and Joslii w^ent out for their w'alk. On 
their return w'o sat tallcing. "Wo had invited all tlio gontlomon and 
ladies who arranged for our lodging and comfort and called them- 
selves tho H^'ception Cominitteo, to a dinnei this evening Karandi- 
kar, Joshi, Mrs Paw'ar and Mis Joglekar took spi-cial trouble 
about tho diimei all through the dav Dr. D.ivid c.nno in the 
mornmg and m tho evening. Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal and all Ins 
family returned to-day to C.iicntta by 7-30 P. at. train. Before that 
Bipm Babu lectured to tho ladies of Colombo on ‘Femalo education ’ 
Our party assembled betimes Wo had a very vei'y pleasant ovon- 
mg with Indian songs, jokes and laughter. Wo woko up soon 
after 19 P. M. 


Colombo. 

16th April 1918. 

In tho mormng Lokamanya Tikik, Karandikar and Wasudov- 
rao Joshi drafted a telegi’am to tho Viceroy and tho Piomier to say 
in effect that under tho conditions offered to Ireland, India would 
put mto the field fiom five to ton miUions of men and bring tho 
present war to a successful termination The wordmg took some 
time to settle The Viceroy has rephed to our earlier telegram say- 
mg that Lok. Tilak’s case may be postponed In the evening we 
went out for a drive as usual and walked on tho -beach and met 
two students who walked with us Lokamanya Tilak had a small 
visit to pay. At mght Muttu Krishna, Atmaram, Lachhman 
Chetty and others came and sat talkmg. 

B ...12 
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Madras. 

19-4-1915. 

Wo heard that the Vioeroy "wishes to call a conference of offl- 
oials and Don-ofUolala at Delhi on 27th Instant to call a tmoe In all 
domestio political work to collect men and money for the present 
war and so on. We retnmod to onr lodging "with Mr Wedla, Kas- 
tnri Iyengar Bomoswaml and others. We sot tnltHng for a long 
time about the proposed oonferonoe. 

Bombay 
4th May 1918 

I got up early prayed and sat talking with Lokamanya Tilak, 
Wasudavmo Joehi and Dr Moon}e I^ter on came Dhanjisha and 
Gupta. My going to Simla Is decided on. Wasudevrao Joehi re- 
turned to Poona, by the morning train and Dr Moonje to Nagpur 
by 1-30 P IL train. Mr Qandhi called later and eat talking with 
Ijok. Tilak, Kelkar and myself about his interriew with the Ylce> 
roy his reasons for abstaining from and then attending the oon 
ferunoe at Delhi, and matters oonneoted With it. Mr Bomanjl 
also came and joined in the oonTersation. After Mr Gandhi went, 
Jamnadas Dwaikadas, Banker and Mr Sobhani came and we sat 
tflTHng. It appeared that Gandhi had telegraphed or "written to Sir 
B. Tagore not to go on his lecturing tour to America. This is very 
wonderful He telegraphed to Lok. Tilak when we -were- at Colombo 
to obey the orders of the Home Goyemment oenoelling our 
pesBporta, 

Bombay 

2Cth August 1918. 

Xx)kamanyB Tilak came and "woke me up I "was naturally 
delighted and we sat talking about 3 P u. I "went with him end 
N 0 Kelkar to an informal oonferenoe In Mr Sobhani a housa 
Mre. BeasEint, Mrs. Barojlni Kaidn, Jinnah, Motllal Nehru and many 
others were there. Mr Madan Mohan Malaviya oame later on. 
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A ]omt session of the Indian National Congress and All India Mos- 
lem League was proposed and the matter was kept over to be consi- 
dered m the Subjects Committee. We then went to the pandal We 
returned to the Sardar-Griha about 7 P M. 

Bombay 

28th August 1918. 

After breakfast Lok Tilak and I went to the rooms of the 
Presidency Association Nearly all the members of the AU-India 
Congress Committee were present I met Mr Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and asked how the negotiations had faded He admitted 
that they failed most utterly The Chronicle this morning pub- 
hshed a letter from Sir Dinsha Wachha and Samarth saymg that 
Madan Mohan Malaviya had no authority whatever from them to 
negotiate and that any agreement or compronuse was hopeless .... 
Madan Mohan Malaviya apologised to the Committee for havmg 
needlessly delayed them. Jinnah also made a speech and the Com- 
mittee dissolved We went to the Taj Mahal Hotel where C R. 
Das was stay mg and Lok. ^ilak, Kelkar and Mr C. V Vaidya sat 
discussmg the Reform proposals and the resolutions about them, 
with Mr Das, B Chakravarti, Das’ bi other, Sahm, Raghavacharya 
and others We returned to Sardar-Griha m the evemng 

Amraoti, 

13th January 1919 

I received two letters from Lokamanya One of them con- 
tamed a memo about vi^hat should be done to brmg to the notice of 
the Peace Conference that India desired self-determmation. 

London 

19th June 1919. 

I, Lokamanya Tilak, Namjoshi and Kelkar went first to Mr. 
Lansbury but ho wasmot m his office Thence we went to the 
Congress office but Patel was not th^re Then we went to Sir 
Wilham Bulk His office is m the Chancery Lane. We had a 
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fairly long tnllr with him for about throe tjuartcra of an hoar 
about Indian Reforms. Lokamanya Tilalc showed him the com 
parativo memo It served as the basis of discnsslon. He natur- 
ally did not know muoh and appeared ignorant of details and it 
was clear that he could not study the whole within the time we 
had with him. I suggested that he should send for us often as he 
had a little time to spare and dlsouss the topics peaoe-meaL He 
said ho would do so as his Idsuro permitted. We then withdrew 
Lokamanya Tilak, Namjoahl and Kelknr returned to our lodging 

London. 

23rd June 1912 

I m^t Mr Nevlnson, Mr RatoUiTe and Members of the staff 
of the Nation, They said they would Introduce what I wanted 
in their pnpera, I had a little talk aside with Mr Nevinson and 
took him to room Ko. 131 Kotional liberal Club where Patel 
resides and Lok. Lilak was waiting Kelhar Kamjoshh Patel, 
Satyamurti Homiman and Parekh were there. We settled that we 
should take no notloe of the answer given by a Lihour Society to 
Mr Satyamurti. 

London, 

IJrt July 1919 

Wo read the epeeohea of Lord Ourson and Lord Salisbury in 
the House of Lords In the debate on the motion for a Joint Oom 
mlttee on Indian Reforme, Lok. Tilak Patel, Hornlman, Madhav 
rao Dlwan and mysplf and Satyamurti, sat working at the amend 
ments and finished them about 7 p u. In between Mr Saint 
Nlhalalng came with three Ohineee gentlemen one of whom was 
aald to be an ambaSBodot to the Peeoe Couleriiioe end the two 
others were hie secretaries, Lok. Tflak had a faTV with them. 
Then came Mr Mashod, He aoid he had secured two memberfl of 
the House of the Oommans to take Intereet In Egyptian matters. 
He would see them next week imd try to get them to take Interest 
In Tnfbwn 
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London. 

4tli July 1919. 

Lokamanya Tilak, I, Patel, Bliurgn, Madnis gontlomon and 
others met at the Congress office to discuss matters and see if com- 
mon action was possible, hut no common hno of action could bo 
reached. So wo dispersed. 

London. 

(Friday). 11-7-1919. 

Lokamanya Tilak, I, Kelkar and Namjo'^hi w’cnt to the Con- 
gress office m the morning Mr. Patel, Hormman, Mrs. Besant 
Mr. Wadia and Mr. Telang wore there. None others came. Shastri 
told Patel yesterday that the Moderates declino to act with us in 
any matter. Wo then appomted a Sub-Committeo, ono on the 
Punjab trouble and the other on rcpressiro legislation generally. 
Wo wash to approach the proper authorities m joint deputation from 
the Congress, the Homo Rule Leagues and the Mahomedans if they 
jom Then Lok Tilak, Kolkar, Namjoshi and myself returned to 
our lodgings, had tea and w'ont by tube to Hampstead and saw Mr. 
Hyndman at his house. Wo had a long talk with him Ho recom- 
mended that we should pubhsh a good sized volume givmg histo- 
rical illustrations of Indian scones and photoes somewhat similar to 
what they have done for Chma and Japan Ho also recommended 
that Lok Tilak should speak m ono of the committee rooms of the 
House of Commons. He said ho would help in getting his fiaonds 
in parhament to put questions and m that way got our case put be- 
fore the House He would write to M. Clemenceau and other- 
wise attract pubhc attention by writmg to papers etc. 

London. 

14-7-1919. 

I went to Congress office. Mr Patel, Mi’ Parekh, Lok Tilak 
and Mr. Kelkar were there. Dr. Clark and Dr Rutherfoid came 
soon after. We decided that Dr. Clark should have an interview 
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•with Mr Pollock to-morrow and get either a definite aflcnranoe 
that he would support and carry out the policy of the CongresB or 
stand asldo. Dr Clark agreed to do so Then we separated, and 
returned to our lodging Mr Boman]! came about 8-30 P IL and 
sat reading the draft of the erldonce that he proposed to give be- 
fore the Currency Oommlaelon till nearly midnight. Lok. TUak and 
Mr Kelkar heard it oH very attentively 

London, 

lfS-7-1919 

This -was rather a busy day Lokamanyn TUak and Namjo- 
shi, Kelkar and myself went to the House of Commons before 
11 A iL, Mr Baklatwala met us in the entrance lobby and intro- 
duced us to Mr Adamson -who took us to his room. Hiwan 
Madhavroo and his private servant also went with us. So did 
Patel and Mr Keating We eat talking with Mr Adamson for 
about an hour and took leave promising to oaU again. Mrs. 
Besant, Mr Wadla Mr Telacg and Mr Graham Pole came there 
to see Mr Adamson about the time we left 1 went to the Gongreos 
office. The Brltlah Oommlttee had a meeting there. Mr Pollock 
resigned and tn his place •was put the lady who •was his asristaut. 
She -was appointed editor of 7ndta with Kelkar as her hono 
rary aasooiate Then ■we held a meeting of our own, Mr Parekh, 
Mr Jinnah and Mr Bhurgri attended It. After the meeting we 
returned to our lodging and made arrangements about securing the 
full report of the prooeedings of the Joint Committee which, oon 
trary to the pubUo announoemoit made in the papers, oommenoed 
Its sittings to-day The publlo "were not admitted. 

London. 

17-7-1915 

Lokamanya TUak -went out with Namjoehl and returned about 
2 PM. Biwan Madhavrao and Dr Bhat came and sat talking 
They -wished to start afresh and lalre up a new kind of agitation. 

I thought that oodld not be done si the mandate given by tbe Oon 
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gross ■wns clear and precise. The Diwansalnb was of opinion that 
wo could go beyond the mandate I thought ^\o could not. Loka- 
manya Tilak agreed with mo and said tho samo thing. Thou 
Diwansahib road tho cvidonce of Sir James Meston, and took near- 
ly two hours to go through it. 

London. 

21-9-1919. 

D. N. Banorji camo about 9-30 A. M. Lok. Tilak, myself and 
Kolkar wore sitting together when ho camo. Ho congratulated 
Kolkar on tho improvement of tho tone of Indta. Mr. Parekh 
camo and found fault with a review which appeared in tho last 
number of India This raised a discussion. Then c.imo Patol. 
"Wo all had a midday meal together and sat talking when Dr. 
Sathyo of Bombay came with tho Deshmukhs of Borar and Dr. 
Chandrachuda of Poona Tlicn wo wont to Hydo Park and saw 
the great demonstration against profiteering Mr. Hyndman was 
there. We mot Mr. Kamat Thero wore more than 10 platforms, 
many speakers and processions with banners etc. 

. London. 

15-10-1919. 

About 4 P. M I wont out with Lok Tilak and Namjoshi first 
to Fleet Street to a firm which sells prmting machinery and thence 
to our Congress office. Tho question to bo considered was as to 
who should be left in charge of the Deputation work after the bulk 
of the members depart Lokamanya Tilak proposed the name of 
Mr Patel and I seconded him. Diwan Madhavrao and A. Eanga- 
swami hesitated but Mr Patel was ultimately elected to remain 
here until the bill was finally passed Then about 6 P M. I, Lok. 
Tdak, Patel, Kelkar and Dr. Mehta and Diwan went by tube, to 
Hampstead and walked to the house of Dr. Clark We made a few 
mistakes on the -way but reached safe after a httle accident not 
worth mentionmg to Lok Tilak Dr. Clark gave us an excel- 
lent dinner providmg non-meat diet, Mr. Homiman and A. Eanga- 
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(rwmni oamo later Mr Fiaher of Anttmlla •was a gncet and eo 'was 
Mr Hyndman. Tto party ■wna very pleaaant and -wo had a very 
enjoyable evening We returned by tube to OharlngOrow and tbenoo 
by the nndergrcrund route to onr lodging about 11 P IL 

London. 

17 - 10-1913 

Mr Kellcax Dr "Wolkar and a few others of cror deputation 
•wont on what Is dcsorfbed as 'Westam Tonr Lokamanya TUak 
and I with Namjoahi went out in the afternoon to the Fleet Street 
where IjoIc. TUak had a long consultation with a gentleman on 
the rrmlring of Marathi typpo. He complimented Lokamanya on 
the simple method derived by him. Thenoe we •went to the Oou- 
greas Oommlttee, The attendanoo "was not large and Mr Patel -was 
sold to bo U1 and therefore abaent. Dr dark’s annual report ■was 
passed end a resolution against Lord Selbome was adopted, as he In 
contra-vention of his own earUer ruling allowed Blr M, O’Lwyer 
to talk of his Punjab administration. We then returned to 
our lodging 

London. 

6 - 11-1919 

This was another •very busy day I made early ready to go 
out -with Lok, Tilak and party We drove in batches with aU things 
except mine to liveipool Street Station. On the platform were as- 
sembled nearly aH the Indians at present in England and Lok. 
TUak received a grand ovation. They gave him fruits, flowers, 
garlands and sweets. Indian and En gHah Udlee vied •with each 
other in doing him honour Hr Olark Patel, Bliiord and aU were 
there. We said good bye to Lok. TUak, Kelkar Dr Wolkar Nam- 
Joshl and Wasudevrao Joshh There were mombeis of other deputa- 
tions also I said good-bye to suoh of them as I met and Lok. 
Tusk’s train went away In a loud cheer raised by aU on the plat- 
form. Most Indians were In piotureeque TpHtwn dieses. 
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Dollu. 

22-3-1920. 

After the Council, I and Patel -went to Lok Tilalc near tlio 
Favara, and went later on with him to Hakim Ajmalkhan, Gandhi, 
Malaviya, Shonkat All, Abdul Ban, Kichlu, Chanda, K. V. Iyengar 
and many others came there and talked about KhiLafat. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya spoke at great length, Lala Lajpat Eai 
■was more practical and so was Harkishon Lai, but Gandlu trotted out 
his Satyagraha hobby. So Lok Tilalc and I loft. Lok. Tdak was 
taken in a grand procession and it was really worth seeing. Tho 
enthusiasm shown was really very gieat and Delhi resounded with 
tho cries of “ Tilak Mahara]-ki Jai.” After nearly two hours in 
tho procession, wo i cached tho place of meeting about 7 p. M. and a 
protest was recorded against Delhi not bemg ropresontod in tho 
legislature. An address v as presented to Lok. Tilak and ho was 
CiiUod upon to piosido. Ho had to do it and made a fine rousing 
speech. Tho whole thmg was very successful. 

Akola Train. 

29th July 1920 

I went to Bar Room and sat tallang with tho pooiilo there 
They asked mo about Lok Tilak’s health, and showed mo a tele- 
gram received by Mr Bapat pleader I was not much impressed 
by it but later I roceivod a telegram myself saymg that Loka- 
manya’s condition was critical So I rotmned to Yyankat’s house, 
sent for Pandurangpant Tokade who brought with him Purado- 
padhyaya Shastri Wo looked into the horoscope of Lokamanya. 
Pandurangpant Tokade thought that Lokamanya’s life was 
m danger Puradopadhyaya Shastri said that tho danger would or 
could be avoided The danger is real but may be avoided There 
would be great trouble and anxiety on account of it I made ready 
and (hove to the railway station, about 6 P M Theie was an un- 
towaid lumom’ gomg round that Lokamanya had passed off. I 

B...13 
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ipolcQ to the Btation-MoBtor He sold he had oonstilted Hammfll 
and 'WOB of opinion that Lokomanya was eafe This enoonraged me 
tind I got into the train for Bombay -with my Bervant Ylflhwanalh. 
Bopnjl Aney ma also In the train and bo wbb Bapot Mr Bastane 
and hlB friends came to the piatform 'with mUic etc. for me and en 
qnlrod anxlonsly about Lokamanya b health. They aaid they made 
frequent enquirlefl by ■wire At Ktdyan a little before day-break, 
1 enquired 6ome people I saw on the platform about Loka 
manya a health and reaching Bombay; soon after I motored with 
Aney to 8ardar-Gclha. 

Bomboy 
80th July 1920 

At Bardar-Griha I and B^raji Aney flat faJHng \?ith N 0. Kel- 
kar KbodlTkar Dr Sathye, Br Beehmukh, Br Nanaaaheb Deah 
mukh, Dr^Ioouje and many otheia. I wbb not able toBee Lok.Tllak 
till the Bocton permitted, and that was in the afternoon. I do not 
think LokamonjB recognised me though he folded his hands and 
made nameukar 1 aaw him again In the morning The danger 
appeared to be orer but great core would hare to be taken for Borne* 
time at least tlU 8rd August next. Sir Karayan Ohondavarkar Mr 
Gandhi, Mra. Baraladevl and many others called to enquire. Mr 
Jlnnah came in the erenlng Br Baba Paranjape was there. G V 
Yaidyo, Laxmaniao Beahpande Mr Bapet and others too many to 
mention were there. Qangadharrao Beehpende was also there. 

Bombay 
81st July 192a 

To-day ifl one of the few daya in my life the record of which 
is black in the extreme. I got up In the morning prayed and took 
a turn upstairs and found that IiO^manya wbb alighUy better So 
after talktog with Br Sathye and Br Beehmukh 1 flat talking of 
astrology with 0 Y Yaidya. In the afternoon I got a letter from 
Fandurangpant Tekade and our astrologer of Akola ( Pursde^ta* 
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dliyaya ) and tlioy gave no hopo of Lokamanya’s life. I again wont 
tbrougli tho calculations andC.Y. Vaidya thought thatLokanianya’s 
life was safe though there may bo trouble. Things wont on that 
way. It rained in tho ovoning. I lay down to sloop hotw'oon 9 to 
10 P. M., w’hen I was called upstairs. On going thoro Dr. Nanasahob 
Deshmuldi told mo that Lokamanya’s illness had taken a very un- 
fortunate turn and anything may happen at any time. Dr. G. V. 
Deshmukh and Dr Sathyc said tho same thmg and Dr. Bhadkam- 
kor agreed wnth them. Lokamanya w'as breathing hard with noiso 
of a pecuhar kind in tho thonit. So tho end appeared near. I ad- 
ministered Hcmagarhha in groen gingor. Tho Doctors tried what 
they called their last remedy by injecting some modicino mto tho 
spmal cord. It brought out some w^hitish substance and is said to 
have rohovod tho pressure on the brain. I wished to admimstor 
another dose of Hcmagarhha, but before I could do so ho expired 
and there was a cry of pain from all in tho room, soon to bo taken 
up by all outside and crowds gathered desirous of lookmg their 
last on the remains of Lokamanya Tho end came about 12-40 
mid-mght There was troublo after that such as I cannot describe. 
When the confusion subsided a bit wo had numerous consultations, 
talks and discussions about tho arrangements for tho funeral. Dr. 
Sathye went to tho Pohee Commissioner and other authorities to 
arrange for the cremation taking place on tho sea-beach near 
Ohaupati. We prepared the body and put it m the proper posture. 
People wished to come m and have a look. I told them it would 
be kept lymg m state after sunrise. Gandhi came and saw the 
body In this way the mght passed Mr. Shoukat Ah came with 
a compamon, and the day dawned. 


Poona. 

4th August 1920. 

Last mght I wont to Yictoria Terminus with Dhondopant (Baba) 
and all the members of the Tilak family about 11-30. There we 
found that Poona people had arranged for a special tram to , convey 
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the roitudnfl (bonee) of the Lolarnmnyo, Wo had to "wait till 
2^ A -IT. and then got into tho Qpeciiil Train. On roaohing Kirkee, 
early morning there -wafl tromendcmflly a largo prooeeBlon, Lokn 
manya’a bonee ^ere onoloeed in a aandlo "wood box^ ■were pUoed 
near a life slio picture of hlfl own, and carried in a monmful pro- 
oceelon. All ■walked boxeheadod and without Bhoee, TJpeaani, 
Belvl and ■very largo number ■walked behind and young men re- 
queeted every body on the ■way to uncover and everybody oompUed. 


Babu Piyusb ]Blantl Gbose 

[ Propniior and Managing Editor Amrtta 
Batar Patnka^ OalcuUa ] 

My acquaintance with Xxikamanya Tdok daiee book to a pe. 
riod ■which Is about 40 years ago On this ooouBion Lok. TUak vi 
sited Oolcutto sped ally to form the pereonal acquaintance of my 
revered father Bobu Shiahir Kumar Qhoee. Indeed he was bo 
much ohannod by tho pereonality of my revered father that ho 
thought it to be hifl sacred duty to come In direct touch ■with him 
as early as he could manage Uy father ■was at that time living In 
the hill station called Deoghar but he came to Oaloutta by appoint- 
ment to see a person ■who ■was so dear to him at heart. I still faint- 
ly remember the Incident of the meeting of these two ardent pa 
triots who ■undeterred by favour or frown, dedicated themBelves 
whole-heartedly to the servioe of the country One belonged to 
Maharashtra and tho other to Bengal, placee -which are hundreds of 
miles apart. But the pulaation ond the throbbing of the heart In 
both were the some the •vibrations were the some and both were 
drawn to each other by an IrresisUble Impulse and affinity which 
only those who have the similarity of hearts and sentiments can feel. 

■Well, Lok. Tilak was to arrive at our house at Baghbaiaar In 
the morning at 8- A± half past 7 my revered father grew 
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restless and was pacing np and down tlie verandah in the nppor 
.storey facing the sti’eot. Slowly it was 8, but the carriage con- 
veying Lok. Tilak' from the railway station was not yet in view 
As the train arrived a httlo late on that day Lok Tilak reached 
onr honse at abont 9 As soon os the carnage was m sight my 
revered father took his position at the gate of om* honse. On the 
the arrival of the cairiage Lok. Tilak was practically drawn ont of 
it or it may be he him self jumped ont of it and before any , words 
were spoken he was locked up in the bosom of my revered father, 
how long I do not remember. But I soon found that both were 
havmg deep breaths m the exuberance of their hearts and tears 
were tnckhng down their cheeks. The passers-by and the crowd 
that had collected at the place by the time of com‘se wondered as 
to who this person, with Mahratta dress on, might be to my father 
to be recipient of so much affection from him. This is the mci- 
dent of the meeting of the two great patriots, in fact the amalgama- 
tion of Maharashtra with Bengal at heart and smee then the gene- 
ral pnbhc have aU along noted with satisfaction how these two 
great people had thought together and worked together. 

Smee the time Lok Tilak came m personal touch with my 
revered father the Patrika office began to bo regarded by our 
Maharashtra friends as their own home and I am glad to say that 
as a jumor member of the house I had the umque satisfaction of 
serving many estimable persons from the Mahratta country m our 
house Indeed, Lok Tilak whenever he had the occasion of 
coming to Calcutta either for attending the Congress or for any 
other purpose, always graced our humble house with his amiable 
piesence and used to stay with us as a member of the family. He 
was, however, a Hmdu of the orthodox type and, though earnestly 
requested, he would never take any food cooked by the Bengah 
Brahmans engaged m our family as he used to say that most of 
them were fallen havmg taken fish and flesh So either he cooked 
his food himself or this part of the duty was kmdly performed by 
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tbo romnloB (bow*) o£ tho Lokamnnyn Wo hnd to mit till 
2-30 AJkL and then got Into Iho Special Traln^ On reaching Klrkoe 
early morning there -wafl tremendonsly a largo proccwlon, Loka 
mnnyn 8 boncfl vrero enclosed In a aandlo ^rood hox^ •vrero placed 
near a lifo eixo plctnro of hl« own^ and carried in a mournful pro- 
oCTwion. All •walked barvUeadod and without Bhoea TJpaeanh 
Bolvi and Tory largo number •walkod bohlnd and young men ro- 
qucfltod oTcry body ontho •way to uncoTcr and every body complledL 


Bcibu Piyush Kanli Ghose. 

[ Proprietor and ManaginQ Editor Amnta 
Da^ar Patrtka Calcutta ] 

Uy ocquaintanco with Lokamanya Tilok dates back to a pe. 
rlod wWch Is about 40 years ago On this occasion Lok TUak vi 
Bitod Oidoutta epochlly to form the personal acqunintxinco of my 
rcYorod father Bobu Shishlr Kumar Ohoae Indeed ho was so 
much chartQod by tho porsonxdity of my revered fothor that he 
thought it to bo hia sacred duly to come in direct touch with him 
as early bb ho could manage My father •was at that time living In 
the hill station called Deoghnr but he camo to Coloutta by appoint* 
ment to see a person who •wofl so dear to Him at heart. I still faint- 
ly remomber the incident of tho mooting of these two ardent pa 
biota who undeterred by fovour or frown, dodicotod themsel-vcc 
•wholo-heartcdly to the Bervioe of tho country One belonged to 
Maharashtra and tho other to Dengnl, placee ■which are hundreds of 
mlloa apart But tho pulsation and the throbbing of the heart In 
both were tho Bomo the vlbrationfl •woro tho same and both ■were 
drn^wn to each other by on irroBisUble impulse and afOnity whloh 
only thoee who have tho similarity of hearts and sontimanta can feeL 

■WoU, l«ok. TUok ■was to arrive at our house at Baghbasaar in 
the morning at 8. At half past 7 my revered father grew 
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restless and was pacing np and down the verandah m , the npper 
storey facing the street. Slowly it was 8, but the carriage con- 
veying Lot Tilah from the railway station was not yet m view 
As the train arrived a httle late on that day Lok. Tilak reached 
onr house at about 9 As soon as the carriage was in sight my 
revered father took his position at the gate of our house. On the 
the arrival of the carriage Lok Tilak was practically drawn out of 
it or it may be he himself jumped out of it and before any , words 
were spoken he was locked up m the bosom of my revered father, 
how long I do not remember But I soon found that both were 
havmg deep breaths m the exuberance of their hearts and tears 
were tnckhng down their cheeks. The passers-by and the crowd 
that had collected at the place by the time of course wondered as 
to who this person, with Mahratta dress on, might be to my father 
to be recipient of so much affection from him. This is the mci- 
dent of the meeting of the two great patriots, m fact the amalgama- 
tion of Maharashtra with Bengal at heart and smce then the gene- 
ral pubhc have all along noted with satisfaction how these two 
great people had thought together and worked together. 

Smce the time Lok. Tilak came m personal touch with my 
revered father the Patnka office began to be regarded by our 
Maharashtra friends as their own home and I am glad to say that 
as a jumor member of the house I had the umque satisfaction of 
serving many estimable persons from the Mahratta country m our 
house. Indeed, Lok. Tilak whenever he had the occasion of 
coming to Calcutta either for attending the Congress or for any 
other purpose, always graced our humble house with his amiable 
presence and used to stay with us as a member of the family. He 
was, however, a Hmdu of the orthodox type and, though earnestly 
requested, he would never take any food cooked by the Bengah 
Biahmans engaged m our family as he used to say that most of 
them were fallen havmg taken fish and fiesh. So either he cooked 
his food himself or this part of the duty was kmdly performed by 
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on the day of its ai’nval at his home. It "was in this way that he 
came to form a saintly revoronco for my revered father and looked 
•upon him as his pohtical Guru. In what hght ho regarded my re- 
vered father has been aptly described by Mr. Tilak himself. At the 
6th anmversary meeting to commomomto the ascension of my 
revered fathei, hold m Calcutta, m January, 1918, Mr. Tdak, as 
President, among other things spoke, as follows — 

“I had the pleasure and honour of being personally acquainted 
with Shishir Babu. I have learnt many lessons sittmg at his feet. 
I revered him as my father and venture again to say that he, in 
return, loved me as his son. I can call to mind many an inter- 
view that I had with him at the Patrika office some of which 
lasted for hours. I have distmct recollections of what he told me 
of his experiences as a journalist with tears in his eyes and sym- 
pathy m his words. I then requested him, I remember now, to 
put down those mcidents, at least to leave notes m writmg, so that 
they might serve the future historian of the country or even the 
writer of his life.” 

It would thus appear how closely we were connected with 
Lok. Tilak. In the Patrika much has been written about biiTi 
from time to tune. Here I shall, however, quote only two mci- 
dents m the hfe-of Lok Tilak as described by my revered uncle, 
Babu Moti Lai Ghose, showmg the nobihty of his soul and the 
grandeur of his character. This first mcident relates to the Surat 
Congress. My uncle says . — 

“The blame of the break-up of the Congress at Surat m 
December 1907 has been sought to be fastened on Mr. Tilak by his 
pohtical opponents He was mck-named as the “Congress-breaker.” 
But in this matter, he did not take one step without consultmg 
me He dragged me to Surat though I was then ill, and he and 
I and some other friends settled our plan of work. 'But 1 remain- 
ed in-the background and Tdak, as the leader, had to come to the 
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Mr V G JoAhl of the Poona Chitra-Shaia Prea who nsually used 
to accompany Lolc. Tilak whonevor ho Tiaitod Calontta. 

Prom tho cloee familiarity I had the opportunity of harlnff 
with Lok. Tilak I obacrvcsl one epcclal trait In his charoctor Bo* 
ing a young roan and having not then much knowledge of poUlics 
I had not tho capacity of estimating hit bUrling merits in that 
branch of knowledge But I never foiled to be btruok with his 
ohildliko aimpUclty Though I know him to bo a great man it 
gave me Immcaturoblo pleasure when I found him not unfre^uont* 
ly coQvotsiag with me as u frit.nd on dUTtrent topics It was on 
ono of these occasions that ho told mo how hu-comu to be so ardent 
ly attracted lowonli my revered father Ho sold that from his 
younger days he nsod to moke a voradona study of the /Iront 
Basaar Painka tlnoo tho time it was mado a half-EDgliah and 
half-Bengali organ. He was etmek by its three pocnilarltles, 
namely (1) that It struck a new note in tlu) political world of India 
for tho fiMt time — that is ** wo are we and they aro they that Is 
to say onr Interests and those of the mlors were qnito distinct and 
confllotlDg and if we wanted to improvo our podtlon In tho ooun 
try we must do it by our own efforts, we could never hope to do it 
by cringing oppcals to Govommont os depending on their sweet- 
win Its cutting sarcasm and witticism in attacking government 
men and moasnrosi and (3) Its peculiar T^n gUsh language, that Is to 
say though the paper was written in English the language was not 
exactly English but Indo-EngUih, indeed the language was trans* 
formed to suit the Tmllan sentiments and ofteniimee words were 
coined after the Tnnnnptr of the vernaculats of TnHln. 

In fact the above peonlioritlee of the paper so much strook Mr 
Tilak even In the younger days that he very shortly became Its 
diligent reader and began to enquire about its wonderful editor 
Mr Tilak used to say that he Qn-mn to acquire bo much fascinatloii 
for the paper that every week he sat for it with feverish impetienoo 
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on tho day of ita arrival at his homo. It w.ia m this way that ho 
camo to form a saintly lovoionco for my revored father and looked 
upon him as his pohtical Guru. In what light lie regarded my re- 
vered hither has been aptly described by Mr. Tikik himself. At tho 
6th anniversary meeting to commemomto tho ascension of my 
revered father, hold m Calcutta, in January, 1918, Mi*. Tilalc, as 
President, among other things spoke, as follows. — 

“I had tho pleasmo and honour of being personally acquainted 
with Shishir Babu. I have learnt many lessons sitting at his foot. 
I revered him as my father and venture again to say that ho, in 
return, loved mo as his son. I can call to mind many an inter- 
view that I had with him at tho Patrilca office some of which 
lasted for hours I have distinct recollections of what ho told mo 
of his ejcporionces as a journalist with tears in his eyes and sym- 
pathy in his words. I then requested him, I remember now, to 
put down those incidents, at least to leave notes m Avriting, so that 
they might serve tho future historian of tho country or oven tho 
writer of his life.” 

It would thus appear how closely wo wore connected with 
Lok. Tilak. In tho Patrilca much has been written about him 
from tune to time. Heio I shall, however, quote only two inci- 
dents m tho life of Lok, Tilak as described by my revered uncle, 
Babu Moti Lai Ghose, showmg tho nobihty of his soul and the 
grandem* of his character. This first mcidont relates to the Surat 
Congress. My uncle says . — 

“The blame of the break-up of the Congress at Sm-at m 
December 1907 has been sought to be fastened on Mr. Tilak by his 
pohtical opponents Ho was mck-named as the “Congress-breaker.” 
But m this matter, he did not take one step without consultmg 
me He dragged me to Sm’at though I was then ill, and he and 
I and some other friends settled our plan of work. But I remain- 
ed m-the background and Tilak, as the leader, had to come to the 
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froat. All that tho Katloiialiets wanted tbo Modento Icodorfl to do 
was either to withdraw some oUcnMvo oxprcfiBlons which the 
Proeldont-oloct l^od nsod towards them In ono ol hlsspoechea at a 
moetinff of tho Viceregal Council or to permit them to enter a pro* 
test against tho some in tho Congress. ^Vbon this was proposed^ 
the Moderate loadvra were fnrlons. Sir Phetoicsha Mehta was 
epcciallj intolerant in hia tono and behaviour when wu mode an 
attempt to compromiso tho matter and later on ho refused to eeo 
Mr Tilak, when by appointment ho wont over to his place to have 
a further talk In this oonuection. The only conrso now left to the 
Nationalists wns to record a formal protest oguinst tho election of 
o Proeldont, who Nvaa not friendly to them, at tho tlmo when ha 
would bo proposed to be elected. And Mr Tilak gave a notice to 
the Chairman of tho Reception Committee that he would move 
Buoh a resolution. 

this legitimate request of tlm Nationalists were ocoedod to 
everything wouiJ have passed pcacofnlly for they were In a 
minority and tho motion was boond to bo dufeato<L But both 
poriioa hod then lost tho bolonco of their xnlnda. Mr Tilak was 
not ponnittad to moro the resolntlon, and ho on his part woa deter 
mlnod to do It and refusod to leave the platform unlofls he was 
permitted to speak or bo removed by physloal force. A number of 
men belonging to the Moderate camp now lost all control over 
themselves, fell upon Mr Tilak and began drogging him, when a 
Maratha shoe moant some say for Mr Tilak while others aver 
It was aimed ot his enemies struck Sir Fheroxeaha Mehta and bru 
shod Babu Burendm Nath Bannorjl b face and added confusion to 
tho soene Tho moro excited partisanB of the rival portlee than 
oommenood to throw chain at one another and the sitting of the 
OongresB was suspended. The disturbanoe was over in 10 or U 
minutes. 

“No Tndl&n can oontempUte thki deplonrahle affair without a 
sense of shame and humiliation. Both parties were responsible for 
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tolly cons<intod to UomillJito hiinfteU bcforo rolontlcfsa wwmlrt 
herald tear h^m to plcctjs it tboy could, though fllnccroly boUeTing 
hlmsolf to bo Innocent. 

And timoy olao the groro rifilc h« Incurred. Many of his 
bitter and nnsoropulons opponents aToJling Ibcmselvcs of this self- 
oondomnatlon might sock to ruin his chorocter and reputation in 
the oyc6 of hfs countrymen carefully conccaifng tium tholr know 
lodgo the noblest motlTe •which had prompted him to resort to this 
conrso of sclf-damnatlonu With this written undertaking in onr 
possession I Rai Yotindru Nath and a few other friends ran to the 
Moderate camp with a view to bring about a reooncUlalion If pos- 
sible but wu weroslinply howled out by tbo Moderate loadorsbead 
od by Sir Pheroisha Mehta. They were all in high temper and 
It ■was impoealble to mason with tt^m.” 

Now to the second incident When Mr Tilak was relflssed 
In JanOi 1S14, the Statf$man newspaper wrote*— 

** Bal Gangadhar Tllok ■was eentonced on July 22nd 1908 to 
six years transportation for sedition and he has serred the full term 
of the eentenoo imposed upon him. Eleven years earlier in 1897 ho 
■was Bontenoed to eighteen months imprisonment on a rimllbir 
charge but he ■was released before the oompletion of his term under 
certain pledges of good behaviour ** 

^ The quoted portions In the above passage are onrfl. The alle- 
gation that he gtre osrtaln pledges of good behaviour is absolutely 
false. His detractors would not have preferred this charge against 
him if they knew ■what stTzff this iDostrions Brahman was 

made of. He Is not the man to humiliate himself in that ■way for 
any oonaideration. The contents of a private letter wHich he had 
written to me at the time ■when the seditioti case ■was pending 
against him in 1897 -stIU show him in his true light. He never 
Intended its publication} bH the Some it was published in the p^wis 
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when he was in 3 ail and I reprint it hero with a few prelunmary 
remarks.” 

“ Well, Mr. Tilak found himself in almost inextricable diffi- 
culties when the government of Lord Sandhurst started the prose- 
cution agamst him for sedition m 1897, a poor man he was practi- 
cally left to himself, with a few devoted *fi’iends to fight the nughty 
government with unlimited resources at its disposal The puhhc, 
if left to themselves, would no doubt have come forward to help 
him. But where was the guarantee that those who contributed to 
the Tilak Defence Fund would not shai’e the fate of the Natu Bro- 
thers who had been deported and imprisoned under Regulation III 
of 1818 without trial ? As a matter of fact detectives were found 
taking down the names of those who had boon interostmg them- 
selves m the Tilak case. Further the only semor Counsel then 
available at Bombay, Mr. Macpherson, had been engaged by the 
Government. Indeed, if we had not been able to secure the ser- 
vices of the late Mr. Pugh of the Calcutta Bar, Mr. Tilak would 
have gone undefended And add to this the broken state of his 
health. It was at this juncture that some of his mtimate friends 
proposed to Mr Tilak to make up the quarrel with his irresistible 
opponents by tendermg an apology ” 

“ When this proposal was sent to Mi Tilak he felt deeply 
pamed. Not that he wanted to prove his high Spirit by fight with 
the Government, but because he did not like to take the odium 
upon himself of having yielded for considerations of personal 
safety. Here is an extract from his letter — 

“ The other side expects me to do what amounts to pleading 
guilty. I am not prepared to do so My position among the peo- 
ple entirely depends upon my character, and if I am cowed down 
by the prosecution m the heart of my hearts — I know "the case for 
thb prosecution is the weakest that was ever placed before a jury — 
I think hvmg m Maharashtra is as good ashvmgmthe Andamans, 
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On tho moritfl of tUo caao I ran confident of sncooas, thongh I can 
not In this letter and in tho prcaont atoto of my health give yon nil 
my reasons, I am afraid only of a non-^Inrathl-knovring jury 
and not of jnstlco Ton as vreU as 1 know that wo oro Incapablo 
of nourishing any sinister feeling ognlnst British mle and It is thus 
Impoesiblo for any of ns to bo convicted of such a chargo ns aedl 
tiou. Such rlsks^ however wo must take If wo dabblo In poUtlca, 
Thoy aro tho risks of our profession and I am prepared to face 
them. If yon oU advise I am prepared to go only so far as this. 
“ I don t think that tho ortlcloa are aodltions^ but tho advisors of 
Govemmont think otherwiso I am sorrv for It.” But this will 
not satisfy the Government, Their object Is to humiliate tho Poona 
lenders, and I think In me they will not find a Kntcha rood as 
they did in some others. Then yon must rranembor beyond a cer- 
tain stage, we aro all servants of the people Ton will bo betraying 
and disappointing them If yon show a Imcntable want of oonmge 
at a critical time Bat above all as on honest and honourable man, 
how can I plead guilty to tho charge of ontertalnlng sedition when 
I had nono ? If I am convicted, the sympathy of my countrymen 
will support me In my trouble.” 

“ The above reminds me of a aimllar incident in tho life of 
Babn Bhishlr Kumar Qhoee In connection with the orimlnal libel 
case brought against him by o European Deputy Magistrate of 
Jeeeore named Mr Wright, when the Pairika was barely three 
or four montha old ( ) and used to be Isaned from our native 
village, Amrit Baiaar The policy of the paper and tho vigour with 
■which it wna oondnoted created snoh a sensation in the official dr 
ole that It 'waa decided Babn HhinViir ' Kumar should be taught 
a leSBon which he should never forget in his life, Mr Justloe Da 
var when aentencing Mr Tilak waa pleased to obaenre that it ■waa 
desirable that he should be banished from hifl Mother country for 
half a doien years In the interests of peaoe Similarly the Instmo- 
tion of the Bengal Government to the looel anthoritlefl of Jeaeore 
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was that Shishir Knmar should be kept confined m the local jail 
for two years for the mental peace of the ruling authorities. As a 
matter of fact a special house was constructed m the ]ail compound 
for his accommodation Proposal however came from the District 
Magistrate, who and Babu Shishu* Kumar were good friends before 
the institution of the case, that the prosecution might be with- 
drawn against him if he would apologise and disclose the name of 
the writer of the mcriminatmg article He declmed the offer with 
thanks, but strangely enough the try mg Sessions Judge, who had 
a personal grudge against Shishir Kumar, instead of convictmg, ac- 
qmtted him possibly out of consideration for the state of his health; 
for it would have meant virtual death to him if he had been 
confined m jail at that time when he was m the grip of a 
deadly malady.” 

“ The position m which Mr. Tilak found himself was of course 
more serious. He was mvolved m a case of sedition which meant 
transportation or long term of imprisonment with hard labour. 
Like Babu Shishir Kumar he was also very ill But read his letter 
and realise his courage and sense of duty. “I think m me they 
will not find a ‘katcha’ reed as they did in some others ” says Mr. 
Tilak m his letter. The reference is to the late lamented Mr. 
Gokhale who, about the time of Mr. Tilak’s prosecution, had under 
official pressure made an unqualified apology for certam allega- 
tions made by him m England agamst the conduct of the British 
Soldiers employed on Plague duty m Poona m 1897 In fairness to 
Mr Gokhale, it should bo said however that ho was wiUmg to stick 
to his words, but was prevented from domg so by his Guru, Mr. 
Eanado, whom he could not disobey In the com’se of a conversa- 
tion Mr Eanado assured me that the entire responsibihty for 
Gokhale’s apology was his, and Mr Gokhale simply followed his 
advice Be that as it may, the fearless mdopendence, the ardent 
love of principle and the uttoi disrogaid of self which Mi Tilak 
displayed on this occasion was a gloiious chapter m his pubhc life. 
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He tJso bKowoO tmlquo mtignanimlty by taldog upon hlmscU tho 
ontlro reeponfllblllty of tho alleged BcdlUona artldcfl •whloli woro 
written not by him bat by another gonUoman,” 

The oH-engTOselng paalon of Mr Tilak wob his country free- 
dom of which wruj tho iMpirotlon of hla life and froodom of which 
waa again tho inaplrotion of hi« d<*ath. Before thii ho could aacri 
floo orerything — money health, comfort, intoUoctual gifts of the 
hlghcflt order and oron his lore of religions meditation. ” As long 
as the conntry is onslaTod,” said he, ** scholarship and ascctlciam 
are Inxnricfl which I cannot afford. This is tho reason why al 
though himself a Brahman with the highest religions fervrmr he 
topt religion and oven social reforms stadioasly opart from politics 
and even did not hesitate to dooloro (hat he knew of no honesty 
and no morality but his conntry This Is also why although pos- 
sessing cure IntoUoctual powers of a great savant as dl^layed In his 
books which elloitod admiration from aU grout soholLrs ho ohom 
to aaorlfioe thorn In order to work like a hnmble worker in tho 
danse of his country 

In this struggle for freedom, ho was undoubtedly the bravest 
and the most aotire of the soldiers of his day And what a tre- 
mendons suffering ho had to endure all through his life at tho 
hands of tho bureancraoy I Ho suffered rigorous imprisonmont 
and transportation for an aggregate term of more seven yeans 
on charges of sedition on two occaslonB. But no amount of perse- 
cution oould break his undaunted and indomitable spirit and as 
fire consumes only the impurities of gold TnnHng It much more 
brilliant and purified, sufferings made Mr Tilak only appear in the 
effulgenoe and grandeur of his charnoter No wonder them, that 
both during his life and after death he has received the most grate- 
fnl homage of the entire nation. 
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Bar~at-Lau\ Mayo7\ Calcutta Coiporation^ Calcutta.'] 

IfOlcamanya Bal Gangadliar Tilalc, Ibo prmco of martyrs and a 
dauntless soldier in freedom’s battle* bad a nmquo bold over tbe 
masses and was tbe very first of our leaders to recognise that Ibero 
could bo for us but one pobtical question and one pobtical aim 
tbe earliest substitution of national for ahen control in tbe affairs 
of our Motborland. Living a life of solemn consecration, bo 
endeavoured to create in tbe nation a resolute will to bo freo and 
a doatbless determination to face all difficulties and Bufferings that 
a struggle for freedom brings in its tram. Preeminently, a man 
of action, with a supremo capacity for splendid orgamsation, bo 
taugbt by bis life that it was by action more than anything else 
that the will of tbo people could bo trained and strengthened. 


Diwan Chaman Lal. 

[Ifew&e?* of the Legislative Assembly^ Lahore.] 

Tbe ancient Egyptians worshipped tbo God of Prophecy and 
called him RAA. He is a hawk’s beaded god with eyes that look 
and look and a sharp hawk nose full of grim detoimination. And 
be is a patient god seated on an alabaster throne, immobile like 
alabaster and inscrutable bke a mystery. In tbe mneties and later 
Maharashtra worshipped a god and called him Bal Gangadbar 
Tilak For it must be remembered that om’ gods are but 
human bemgs m disguise The super-man among men is the one 
who sits upon the throne of alabaster, and being mortal, gams 
immortahty. In appearance there was not a pin’s pomt to choose 
between RA A of Egypt and Tilak of Maharashtra, except that 
it would be ridiculous to think of RAA without tbe hawk-head, 
and of Tilak without his bristhng moustache. But Tilak was 
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no propliot. He \Ttifl a leader of men In the Nopoloonlo senflo, a 
fighter a pngnaclotxB fighter a taoUcIan, a rtrateglfit, -whoeo Intel 
lect gate vlstofl of the drcnitoiu nUoye and byo-patha of on 
artifiUo diplomacy What disUngnished him from the man 'who 
stepped into his shoes npon his deaths Oandhi 'waa that ho xm 
like the latter •was not a rerivalist. He ■was cesonllally a rcalistlo 
thinker in politics having reduced politics to a sdcnco haring 
osohewod sentiment in a land In rrhloh the mako-up of the aremge 
man is 90X romanco and lOX sonllmont. Has it ever stmok 
biographers of Lokamtnya Tilak that there is a vital truth 
underlying the distinction between Gandhi and his predecessor in 
the leadership of Political India ? Tilak preached Swaraj for fifty 
years and said : “ Follow mo I shall get yon Swaraj in fifty 
years.” Gandhi oomos upon the scene no doubt having had the 
advantage of a eltnation created by a world war ond says i 
“ Follow me and 1 will get yon Swaraj in a year ” Tho cry of 
tlds realist almost seemed liko a cry in the wilderness. But the cry 
of the man who captured tho sentimental hearts of Us oountrymen 
was liko tho piping of tho Red Piper of HnTnHn. Few followed 
Tilak, bat tho many mahed nftor Gandhi. Although both can 
daspair with Nopoleon when ho said “the only mistress I have is 
Franooi she has never failed mo t for India failed both Gandhi 
and Tilak, just as France foiled Napoleon. I remember at a meet- 
ing in the Essex Hall, London, 1919 at wUoh Mr Hassan Imam 
prodded, I moved a resolution calling upon our leaders to state 
unequivocally thot they would boycott Mr Montagu a Hofonn 
soheme. Loknmnnya Tilak jumped to his foet and opposed the 
resolution. Ho sold “Como to India, put your proposition be- 
fore your people. If they agree, I ahnil be there to lead- But 
remember that the people are like on army and like an army they 
must march together My principle is thaf I must always remain 
a few pnoos in odvonoo of my army But 1 have an eye In the 
back of my head always noting watching tlmt the army follows” 
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How clearly does this sentimont lUustrato tho wido difference 
between the two personalities — Gandhi and Tilak. Pohtically 
there was a tune when Gandhi was but a few steps in advance of 
his army. Morally ho was tho whole circumference of a planet in 
advance. Never so with Lokamanya Tilak. The difference 
you will note between tho reahst and tho idealist. There was one 
man perhaps who combined the two qualities — Doshbandhu Das. 
If he had hvod he would have been the greatest enemy of Imperi- 
ahsm in the East, for it is a dangerous combination — ^tho poet and 
the pohtician-more dangerous than tho combination of the roviva- 
hst and the pohtician — more dangerous than tho combmation of 
the scholar and the pohtician. My first mooting with Lokamanya 
Tilak was in London at a tea party orgamsod, I behove, on the 
day of his amval in celebration of the DIVALI festival. From 
that time onward I was constantly m his company, and I can say 
without hestitation that m those days no man comanded the 
hearts of the younger generation as did this dead leader of men. 
I do not think that I was more than 15 years of age when Lok, 
Tilak received his sentence of 6 years’ imprisonment. I recalled 
when I met him how I had spent a whole day fasting m childish 
anguish. And I felt when I met him, that I had known him for 
years, as one knows a familiar picture or a favourite book. That 
itself IS a quality which only a great man of Nietzche’s idea can 
mspire, for greatness without the transparency of a child’s heart is 
not greatness at all. Nietzche may well claim the three metamor- 
phoses m Tilak’s life, the camel, the hon and the child. The 
camel for resistance and labour, the hon for courage, and the child 
for vision. 

I remember another occasion when the jury gave its verdict 
m the Ohirol case As Tilak came down the steps mto the great 
hall from the court-room, supported by two of his colleagues, look- 
mg very much of a disillusioned man, he turned to me and said . 
“ This sort of justice I could have obtamed m (India ” That was 
B ...16 
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undoiabtodly the feoUng ol ovoryono \rho lifltcned to the trial; in 
foot BO OTcrwhelmlng ■was this feeling that Baptisla turned to mo 
In the court rooin^ and in hifl uBtmlly humorou* -way "vranled to 
take 2 to 1 odds on tho Tcrdlct being fayouroble to TUalc. Tilak 
soon rooovorod from this tho great shock domoustratod to him by 
the jury syrtom of Great Britain, and It must bo confeBsed also by 
tho foronfllo ability of liord Carton, although I have Boldom in my 
life heard a more brllUaut oddreea to the jury than that of Sir 
John Simon, irho spoke for Ihroo hours ■without looking at a 
slnglo noto, and with ruch olramem that one could have gone 
home and reproduced his whole speech from memory I recall 
one paasage-at-orms with Corson. Corson told ‘*l?owMr Tilak, 
do you really wish us to boliora that tho partition of Bengal, the 
mere division of a province into two geographical units did lead 
to a movement to manufacture and throw bombs ? Tilak replied 
in his qulot manner but with his eyes gleaming **’\Vhy yes of 
course 1 Did not the same thing happen in Ireland P And the 
Irishman in Corson flared up the great lawyer looeing his temper 
like a petulant child. 

It seems to me that tho great misfortune of TDok was that he 
was constantly being disillusioned regarding men and events, due 
probably to tho fact that ho himsaU had a towering personality but 
those who surrounded him, barring a few notable men, ware rather 
ordinary human beings. Ho had been led to believe for instance 
that hi3 would bo allowx)d to load a deputation to tho Peace Con 
ferenoo; bnt that ended in flmoke, and those who knew him roalised 
that when the flnol refusal came, Tllak was vialbly shootod. But 
then It seems to me that such Is the Inevitable fate of all great per- 
sonalltiofl. The most tragic thing that conid happen to a rnnn of 
that stature is not that others should fftH b!Tn , but fhnt he shonld 
fail h i m self. Therein again lay tho dlffcrcnoo between Gandhi and 
Tilak. I can reoall no Incjident in the life of Tllak regarding which 
it can be said that Tilak was found wanting when the orlsiB f*m e 
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As tliis article is but a glimpse at one or two flasliing facts of 
Tilak’s life, it would bo out of place to delve into the politico- 
lustorical significance of- Tilak’s career. But let no man dare to say 
tbat Tilak belonged essentially to tbe 19th century. Even in his 
old age he had developed that roahstic sense of koopmg abreast of 
his times. "When the idea of holding a Trade XTmon Congress was 
first mooted, Tilak jomed it eagerly, reminding mo, that when he 
was sentenced to imprisonmont,'a genoi'al strike took place among 
the null-hands of Bombay, who actually indulged m violent riot- 
mg, because the leader nearest to their heart had been imprisoned. 
Had he hved I have no doubt that, hko 0. E. Das, ho would have 
been m the forefront of the Labour fight One last incident and I 
have fimshed. At 6 o’clock m the evening m the office of the 
Bombay Ghromcle one day, I received a telephone message asking 
me to go to see Tilak at the Sardai*-6riha. When I arrived at the 
hotel, it was drizzhng. I met Tilak on the steps; I warned him 
not to expose himself, but he insisted Ion a long drive, and for over 
two hours he discussed with me the question of , Non-co-operation. 
In a small pamphlet I pubhshod the gist of the last mteiwiew I had 
with him As I entered Tilak’s room that mght I saw on his table 
his silver pouch with his imtials B G.T carved upon the hd, and the 
thought crossed my mind as to how valuable that rehc would be- 
come after Tilak’s death. Tilak havmg caught a chiU was dead 
withm ten days, and one more beacon hght from the eastern hori- 
zon was roughly extinguished But let me say finally this, that 
not only did Tilak add glory to the glorious past of the Mahratta 
race, but that he was the first to teach India to be fearless, to be 
reahstic, and to be full of hope. 

M. A. Ansari. 

[If. D. Doctoi', President, Indian N. Congress, {Delhi. ] 

I consider it a great privilege to have been asked to write an 
appreciation of one of our greatest patriots[and statesmen, the im- 
mortal Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 
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My finl contact irith him hronght obont daring tho nego- 
tiatloiuj botvroon tho AU-Indla Moslim Lcagno reprcoenUitlrte and 
ihooo ot tho Indian Kational Congrow in tho year lOlCht Lneknerw 
Tilftk and hi« rtolwnrt NnUonallrt followers had joined tho Con* 
gtofB for tho first tlmo In Lnclmow after tho Surat split of 1907 
botwcon tho Moderates and Eitrcmlstfl. Ho had suftorod soTon 
years of Iniprifionment for tho orlmo of boiog a great lover of his 
country Ho had gained greatly in stature was adored by hli 
people, his namo bolng a houaohold word all ovor India. 

My first imptutalon whon I visited him in his camp was that 
ho was broken and bent and a shrlvoUed-up man prmaturely aged 
from undergoing mental and physical hardships, I was howtrrer 
soon cored of my error after only a few minntoa conversation with 
htm when ho asserted, with all tho fire and seal of a militant com 
mander ttat ho was going to Jeod India to its destined goal with* 
out any fear of hardships or soderings Hit talk to the young 
Muslir^ who bad accompanied mo had produood a profound Im* 
prasiloD on os eapocialiy when ho told ns that he would sooner 
have Muslim raj than submit to tho degrading Influencoe of tho 
BriUsUroj 

Ilurlng tho oourso of conrersations between tho Congress lead 
ere, chief amongst whom were Amblko Chamn Maxumdar the 
president of tho Congre® of that year Surendra Hath Bannerji, 
Madan Mohan Malavlyn, Mrs. Annie Boaont andLokananya Tilah, 
and the leaders of the Muslim Leogne oonsUting of M A. Jlnnali, 
President of the League, Mazaml Haq and the Raja of Mahmuda- 
bad, TUak 0 part was always notahlo for liberahty and large-mind 
ednesB towards the Mnalinifl. It may bo esaerted without any doubt 
that hifl generouB gesture was a greot factor In winning over the 
MuBBolmnns and induolng them to accept the proposals which 
formed the Luoknow puct. The Introductory portion of his 
•peooh, when proposing tho resolution embodying the peot in the 
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open session of tho Congress-“It has been said by some that wo 
Hindus have yielded too much to our Mahomodan brethren. I am 
sure I represent the sense of tho Hindu community all over India, 
when I say that we could not have yielded too much”-breatheB tho 
only spirit in which a majority can wm tho complete confidence 
of a minority. His vision was not Hindu domination as some 
people have wrongly asserted but that of a umtod India marching 
forward to attain its freedom. 

I met Tilak agam in 1917, durmg the session of the Calcutta 
Congress when Bi-amma, the revered mother of Shonkat Ah and 
Mahamad Ah, had accompamed mo in order to take up the work 
of her two bravo sons who were mtemod at Chhmdwara under 
that arbitrary and much abused law — ^the Defence of India Acte 
Tho extreme courtesy and reverence shown by Tilak to Bi-amma 
and the great mtorest and sympathy which ho evinced towards the 
sufferings and hardships of tho Ah Brothers wore very touching, 
His speech in the Congress when proposing tho resolution for the 
release of Mahamad Ah and Shonkat Ah, was typical of him , 
Two brief quotations from it would reveal his mmd. He said : — 

“ As their fnend and sympathiser, not personal friend but as 
fnend and 85 Tnpathiser of everyone who is unjustly treated, with- 
out distmction of caste, creed or colour, as friend and sympathiser 
of truth and justice, which is the foundation of every empire m 
this world, I demand that Messrs Mahamad Ah and Shonkat 
Ah should be immediately released ” Further addressmg their 
mother, he said — “But let me assure the mother here, on your 
behalf, that the title to become a mother of brave sons far exceeds 
m importance the title of bemg a mother only, and let me suggest 
to her with the consent of all of you here to-day to forget what 
Government has done and take consolation in the fact that all of 
us have gi’eat sympathy with her m her present position, and I 
' pray to God that we may have many more mothers in the country 
of her type. That is the only consolation I can offer her.” 
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TUak hod 0 lofty mind. Ho waa scropalonsly Jaat and fair 
Tho Atrah riots which had taken place before the Congrefle Scs- 
Bioa In 1917 and In which the Mohammedans had snltcred nntold 
miserlefl at tho hands of tho riolcra, were avoided by most of the 
Congre© loaders with the exception of Tilak and Qandhh the only 
two who wore ready to oondonm the excesses of the Hindu mob. 

In the year 1918, Tilak visited Delhi but ho was eorvod with 
an order from the Government nottomakt) any pnblio sp^hes. 
Ho however ottended all the pnbUo m'^lngs and functions without 
dcUvorlng any ipeceh which was done by Khnparde in hla behalf. 
I had many cenrcreatlona with him during his stay In Delhi and 
got some Insleht Into the oharucter and mentality of tho greot n^ftri, 
I can tmthfoUy state that I have mot only ono other man obont 
whom it can be asBcrtod that he praoUsod plain living and Idgh 
thinking 

But it was not until tho Oongrees of 1919 at Amritsar that 
Tilak was revooled to me In bis true fighting coloms. The con- 
troversy which raged for sovcrol days between Tilak and 0. R. 
Das, on one hand and Gandhi* Malaviya and Jinnoh on the other 
regarding the resoluUon on the rofonos, showed the high IntfiUeo- 
toal calibre and tho fighting qnailUes of the great Maharashtra 
Iflodor His advoQioy of tho policy of Bespondve Co-operation was 
moot impressive and Illuminating Borne of tho words uttered by 
Mm in Ms speech when placing tho oompramlse resolution pr ored 
prophefio and in lfi» than a year Mshotma Gandhi was forced at 
the Special Session of tho Congress held in Oelcutta to declare 
war against the Government 

Tilak supported the KMlgfat moTcment from Its very incep- 
tion In 1919 Ho was preoent Sn l>elhl In January 1930 at the 
important oonffirenoo of the Hindu mad Mtalim leaders provlons to 
tho Deputation which waited on the Ticercy and which plaoed tho 
demands of the Indian Muslims In oonneotion with the 
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question. In tlio mooting of tho All-India Congress Committee 
keld at Benares at the end of May 1920, Tilak fnUy supported the 
Khilafat resolution I well remember the couYersation I had with , 
him after the meetmg when I urged him to go to Allahabad where 
a very important Hindu-Mushm conference was fixed in the first 
week of June previous to the Khilafat Conference where the pro- 
gramme of Non- violent Non-co-operation was going to be adopted 
lay the Central Khilafat Committeo. On being pressed to go to 
Allahabad, he said, that he was ready to render greater assistance 
and offer greater sacrifice in the cause of Khilafat than those who con- 
templated it and therefore the Mussalmans could always count on his 
support m the course of the mild campaign which they were go- 
mg to start under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. He was 
afraid that his presence at the Allahabad meeting might prove a 
hindrance rather than a help to the Muslims. I httle reahsed 
then that it was to be the last opportumty for mo to pay my 
homage to the great leader For soon after his return to Bombay, 
he feu lU and passed away 

Tilak belonged to the category of those rare mdividuals who 
appear in History only once m every two or three centuries and 
seem to alter the course of events by overthrowmg dynasties, build- 
ing empires and revolutiomsmg a whole country by their dynanuo 
personahties. 


Dr. Y. H. Rutherford. 

\_M. A. M. B, Doctor, Bs.-^em'b&r of the Parliament, London. ] 

On the broad roU of fame, as a Liberator of his country from 
foreign domination, Bal Gangadhar Tilak stands high along with 
Mazzim and Washmgton and Darnel O’ConneU. 

It was my good fortune to meet Mr Tilak at the National Com 
gress at Surat in 1907 and later in London. At Surat I acted as a 
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p<neA*iiuV<'r Mwmi Uif* McKlf*nxt« on*! I xtmnl^t^ trying lo bring 
obonlnivconcllbtlon l^'twryn lhf*#*n'Tv<tlTr!'^drni— ilr OoUiab 
ond Mr TlUV, bol wUhom nmlt In ftinclpl*’ both m^n and both 
partl*^ vrrrr' oen^ upon Hom" Uni** ( fiworojya ) for Indbi they 
dIfTrrwl only In tndict which in tho wonlHof FLr Hrnry Campbell 
Tlann*mnon, I o^ktnl th m to <bmn* and th n onlto In order to 
ahako oIT th^lr coanirr o aluckM 

1 learnt to Ilk*' nn*l ndmlfo both ni*ni Golhalo rtnich me aa 
th*' bom dlplnmalbl making th* b^t of both worlb* olTlelal and 
opptylUoni while Tlbk rtood Ukn a tower beforo the bhrts of thfl 
bnrfaocraoy anfliTing Irapri^onmmt end hanbhmrnk 

How mnch farther Swanjya wonld hate been advanced. If 
tbe^o two mrn and their pwtlM had coop*Tatetl against British 
mle tit's on tho bp of the Qcnb 1 

Ono eplv>de bearing upon the pitnl movmrnl towards Indbs 
fmaneipatlon 1 foci U my pctlnfol duty to make pnbllo for the firrt 
time palnfuk lH'caa«*3 It mcab how fear and TindlctlmirtB 
mingle in tho minds and admlnblrntlon otollin bortanenta. Tho 
most powcrfol British buniacrot but ono In India onto engaged 
mo In convoTfatlon aa follows* — 

Borcancrat* — "What do yon think of Tlbk J 
Tho wrlten — I think ho U n great patriot rightly Dghtlng for 
his coanlry s freedom. 

Boreancrat- — Gokhalo and tho Moderates wo do not fear but 
Tlbk and the Extremists ore n danger to BritlBh role and 
wo mean to have Tlbk. 

■Within six months of tWs conversation Tlbk was Bcnlenced 
to six years transporatlon and o Dno of 1000 mpeca for so-called 
sedition, that Is, for criticising burcancratlo repression, for preach 
ing dlsaHectlon to tho British ra} and for upholding tho Inolien 
abb right of Indians to mb thomselres and to direct tho dosUnles 
of their own oonntry 
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I cannot refrain from drawing the ob^ ions moral, Ihnt India 
will win Justice and SeK-go% ornmont (Swnrnjyn), when Indians 
present a united front in the fight for Freedom. 


Hy. S. L. Polak. 

[C/iaff 2 j)wn of Indian Cametn South Africa, London!] 

My first personal recollection of Mr. Tilak occurred only in 
1916, w"hon I saw" liim at the Lucknow Congress, w liich I then 
attended as a delegate from the South Atiican Indian community. 
I had heard much of Mr. Til.ik’s scholarship and versatihty from 
Mr Gandhi w^hen in South Africa, and one of my earliest recol- 
lections, even before I joined Mr. Gandhi .and threw m my lot 
with the South African Indian community, w as m reading some 
early issues of Indian Opinion interesting articles on Mr. Tilak’e 
book — “Tho Arctic Homo of the Yedas.” 

At Lucknow I was able to see for mysoK something of tho 
immenso mfluenco wielded by Mr. Tilak over tho imngmations of 
his countrymen. I had a great reverence for him as ono w’ho had 
suffered much for his convictions. I saw more of him m London 
m 1919 at the timo of tho Parhamontary Committoo on Indian 
affairs, that was then proparmg tho first draft of tho Government 
of India Act, embodying tho reforms of that year, and though our 
view did not comcide on many points, I felt acutely tho failure of 
the Parhamontary Oommitteo to take advantage of Mr. Tilak’s ex- 
perience and statesmanship, by cross-examimng him upon the 
remarkable statement that ho placed before it. I know he was 
deeply disappomted at the treatment ho received on that occasion. 

Mr Tdak’s sunphcity of life and tho warmth of his personal 
relationships drew general recogmtion. I was much impressed by 
his insistence upon tho political doctrme that one ought to take 
what was offered and press for the rest with all the vigour m one’s 
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powrr 1 wxy Ik' wronp bal 1 Hatp n fHIng tlrtl ha<l Mr 
TibV IWM ob«t« lonpT Ui" W orjr of nwil yriirt in India 
mlgbl have b^n wrilU'n rety iilIItT''nllr 

Sadashiv-Sliaslrl Kanlioro 

Lf’tiirfi' Onfntnt Unfirmlif of T^don"] 

II wa^ on lUe ICih of lK'c»'tnl>T l'>18 Ilut at toy roqn«t 
Lok. TIUU cam" in dlnn with m" ftlmiff wUU hU frl'md At that 
tlmo 1 fold to him that th^ro waa no Uoaht lliat Iho tltl<* 1/)ka 
manjra preflx'Ml to hta nam" was a magio worxl, I howptijr ex 
prrt^ my dlfflcqlly os to wh^-lh^r iho compoond word Lofca 
manya was to bo Mlrtnl os a Talpomsh or a Uahntrlhl. I could 
not th" r«dy reply frlrm by the I/)Vnmunya amldat the loud 
laughter of the pU'*ets as.vmb!"d. But I n.tnember thia much that 
tho reply created each on uproar of laughter that It continued to 
agitate ths gia-ati to (he end of tho dinner time It U weU-taoum 
that liOl Tllak 6 wlw ww alwaye original and itrUdng 

Aft r the Chlrol com was orer on tho 10th of March, 
1919 I went along with Lok. Tllak to the Liverpool rtroet tullwoy 
elation to giro n send-off to Mr Dadiah b KwMdllar of Satxira- 
Wo had tho following talk In tho taxi on our way back, 

MyeeUj — ^\oa must havo been greatly dltappolnted by your 
falluro In tho Chlrol caso 7 

Lobmnanyu* — Dlsappolntmont is not a word to bo found in 
my dictionary Succe** or failurt do« not como In tho 
way of my work. On tho lontrary falluro Incites mo to 
moro Tigorone ocUon- I will Boon begin my lecturo tour I 
Myeolft — I think you cannot break tho agreemont entered 
Into with tho Indian Oovemmont, not to lectnre hero. 
Lok.* — I am odvlsod hero that tho agreement entered Into in 
India 1 b not binding on mo boro in England, Let ub ceo 
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vrhat happens. Tliat I %\ ill be gagged is a forogono con- 
clu'Jion. But wo lun^^ljiol’shirlv our duty. 

MysolC* — I think that for many years to como I have to 
continue in my service hero Do you think it possible 
for mo to discharge any special duty hich would not 
conflict with my service ? 

Lok.. — It IS better for you to specialise in the German language 
and to bo fairly acquainted ^\^lh other European 
languages 

Myself. — Of what use would bo that ? 

Lok.: — ^You can read their htoraturo and wnto books in our 
mother language ( Marathi ) or coutributo articles to 
the newspapers. 

Myself. — I am not used to that. 

Lok.’ — ^By practice you can do it. 

Myself — I tried, but have failed in these attempts. 

Lok. — I also could not write two hnos of correct sontonces 
when I began. But I progressed by-and-by. 

Myself. — For the last ton years I have successfully lectured in 
Marathi. But I do’nt think I can succeed with the pen. 

Lok.* — (With a gnm face rophod cuttingly) You try and you 
will succeed Do’nt talk despairmgly to mo. 


Josephine Ransom, 

\_Secretary British and India Society, London,'] 
Lokamanya Tilak 

It IS mdeed a privilege to be among those who bear witness to 
the work of Mr. Tilak. I had long watched with interest his 
championship of the Motherland m her struggle for freedom. It 
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mfl a great pleasure therefore, to meet him "wheu he ms in 
England ■when the Eefonna -were being dlsouasod In Parliament 

Hr TibV struok me as a man ■with an immense amount of 
self-control and of great roservea of moral strength and character 
I feel that there was somewhere deep In him an intense consdou* 
pride In his country and her long and wonderful past In his line- 
age and in the history of his brUllant Maharashtra people. That 
BO very long ago they too had knocked at the door of Delhi and 
made a powerful bid for the occnpancy of the Imperial Throne 

At Oommlttee meetings Mr Tlbk would sit very still and 
quiet taking apparently but little notloe of what ■was going on, 
except that occasionally his sleepy looking eyes •would suddenly 
open and flash. When called upon for his own opinion it was 
clear that his quick mind had registered ovory argument and had 
instantly onaiysod Its value His mind seemod quite mthloBS in 
Its power to detect fallacy In any statement. Ho coold always 
show with foroe and diroctness where the truth actually by 

On the pbtform Mr Tlbk -was equally direct. Ho dealt with 
thooU-lmportant theme which ooouplod all his life and thought. 
No one could come Into contact with him without apprecbtlng the 
flawlossness of hb devotion to hb country hb dotormlnatlon to 
havo her stand high among the self governing nations of tho world, 
and hb vast knowlodgo of her history hb tremondous sympathy 
for her needs. 

At the time when tho roforms -were being pot through, the 
Britain and Indb association had b<v?n orgaubod by mysolf and 
others for the express purpose of putting Indian qucatlon before 
tho publio and arousing sympathy and good will It ■was almost 
the only Society which was neutral and could therefore nrmnge 
to have the lead rs of the various d*‘pnbllons from India on one 
platform. They might disagree as to ways and means but one 
passion bumM In them oU-Ilomo Rule for India. On such oeca 
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BionB Mr. TJak always improssod lus hearers with his one-pomted- 
ness, and his insight into the whole of the problem. 


When interviewmg Mr. Tilak I was impressed by his 
patience in answering questions. He knew qmte well that his 
words would be repeated and repeated, pulled to pieces and very 
hkely mismterpretod So ho was careful to say exactly what he 
meant, and had me repeat my notes to be sure of their exactness. 
He reiterated patiently so that I should grasp his mtention fully 
and see his point of view and understand his conception of the 
trend of events. 

When the interview was over, I thanked Mr. Tilak. Sudden- 
ly his manner changed from that of the austere, purposeful patriot 
and statesman, to that of the delicate courtesy of the Indian 
gentleman. He graciously thanked me for having given him the 
opportumty as though I had bestowed a blessmg upon him, ins- 
tead of it being the other way about I I asked him if he would 
hke to revise the interview when written up “ No,” he rephed, 
“ I trust you entirely m the matter.” The bigness of Mr Tilak, 
his faith m the good-wiU of others could not have answered 
otherwise. 


K. Yyasa Rao. 

[ Joint Editor ^Federated India\ Madras, ] 

To know Mr. Tilak personally was the privilege of very few 
in South India and even these few^^had not the opportumty of com- 
ing mto close personal contact with him. Peripatetic pyrotechnics 
did not possess much attraction for him and one had to wait for a 
long time between two visits to the same place by the Lokamanya. 
The first time I happened to be mtroduced to him was in 1904 at 
the Madras Congress when I was the Editor of ‘ Native States ’ subse- 
quently “ Indian States and Umted India.” Of course, every one 
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eren outalde Mahmslitra hud become famlUftr ■with Mb name 
rinoe 1896 bnt oppor t imitlefl to meet him ontaida Poona ■wore Tory 
rare j 

■What Btmok me at the very first right -waB hie profound earn 
eatnesa -whloh allowed him no time for needless ■words. Ho "was 
far from rilent -when he did not speak, and ■when he spoke briefly 
and tersely he spoke as thongh he must pass on and speak to 
another It ■was os though a message had to be deliTered by him 
and the messenger had to moTO on from person to person, doUrer- 
ing his message. That -was his Ufa mlgrion, the reason why he come 
Into the world, A message when he ■wrote a message when he 
made a speech and a meseage when ho met some one. The impact 
left on the Tisltor ■was Instantaneous and oomplote. In most cases he 
had found the solvent of bii doubts and Tilak stood in his mind as 
a guide ta whom fidl faith could bo impUcltly pbced. A man of 
vast learning U was not merely his learning, that influenced pnb> 
Uo opinion a man of unblemished personal character it ■was not 
merely the purity of his character that Induced tho faith that so 
many had In his emlnonco os the station s fearless and far-seolng 
leader "With aU his daring and uimommon sacrifice It ■war not 
these merely that obtrinod a following for him. Each of iheso 
factors did exert its own Inflaenco In onsnring for him ai un 
paralleled moosuro of respect and esteem oren from tbos i who 
IrroconcUably differed from him. Tho secret of his hold on the 
constellation of India s Greatest men, past and present, s'^imed lo 
Uo in his rolo ho played as a clear-sighted thinker who put to 
lest his couTlctions to domonstmto their iraluo to his country PoU 
tics to him ytta a science of sciences and tho rchabiUtallon of a 
faUen country tho grentest of all Bclenccs lie spoke not as a mao 
■who was trying W orrito at a tolaliou, but as ono who Lad 
ottItM qI a rx*asoned concloiion and exhibited It to olbers for 
their closest scruUny PoUtlcal ropo-danclng and poUtlcal 
magio-tricki faUed to appeal to him and he preferred always to 
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tread upon firm ground and ho would gazo with a pitying oyo at 
doctrmairo politicians who would expound a short cut for India’s 
pohtical frocdom on the mero sanctity of phrases. Ho would not halt 
in tho courso of his reasoning to avoid a conclusion but was pre- 
pared to conclude as logic and reality would lead lum to conclude. 
He wanted to food tho masses on strong moat and had no use ohke 
for intoxicants, opiatics and milksops. Consequently, ho was 
neither a frothy propagandist of the soulforco of an emasculated 
people nor an accommodating apostle of a perpetual title-deed by 
Providence to a foreign power for tho governance of India. 


Of one mcident I have a vivid recollection which showed 
how hard reahty had an overpowering value for him as against 
an array of theorists who were driven to formulate grotesque solu- 
tions to overcome an obviously insoluble problem. At tho moet- 
mg of tho Subjects Committee in tho Congress pondal in presence 
I behove, of Sir Phoroz iilctha and all tho other eminent Congress- 
men of the day whoso sympathy Mr Gokhalo had evidently se- 
cured, Mr. Gokhale proposed that tho Congress ought to ask for 
representation for India in tho House of Commons, as even the 
most sympathetic Enghshmon m Parhamont would not as effec- 
tively represent India’s case as competent Indians would be able 
to do and as Indians could not ordmarily hope to be returned by 
elections held in England Most of tho members were mchned to 
treat the proposal as harmless and were of the view that the Con- 
gress had ample justification for making such a demand. Eyes 
were turned on Mr. Tilak and had he blessed the proposal it 
would have been carried, no one dissentmg Mr. Tilak stood up 
and m the manner of a loader who was giving his considered ver- 
dict without haste or hesitation pointed out that there could be no 
repiesentation m British Parliament without payment of taxation 
and if the British nation was likely to change tho Constitution of 
England for the^ sake of India, it might more readily alter the 
Constitution of India itself. India must be governed m India, he 
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and Btwflsed tlmt -wlifle all our problem* lay around freeing 
India from rooh. Britiflh control a* has oomo to exist, it -vrould be 
folly to compUcote the podtlon. BtlU frothei by eprinkling a few 
Indiana In the British House of Oommozia. Mr Gohhale vho 
had elaborated a case for hifl propoial \rtth his turaal lucidity of 
ea^Kaeitloti, and made Ik look quite plaosihle sot lilce one 'whoeo 
speech had deserted him and heaved a sigh; and the BublecU 
Oommittce passed on to the next Item as a matter of coum, won 
dcring bow it oould have eerloualy entertained eo palpably on 
tenable a prppoeoL 

As mtdlnohfng a patriot as thl* or any other oouatry over 
produced, the vulue of Mr Tilak** serrioea chle6y consisted In 
hlfl thorough and unerring gro^ of material factor* In the politi- 
cal iltoatlon of the country and In his readiness to advance and 
lead tho country os far as tho fitness of the country warranted 
without making Ik liable to a reaction •which would divide depress 
and enfeeble It in many •ways and from which it ■would be long 
boforo the country could recover It* normal moasuro of strength 
sndsolidarity and it* eolC-reliant q;>ontzmeifcy in thought and action. 

His wa* a Joaderahip that counaelled no moasuro that would 
recoil on tho country and which did not endow it with a high 
measure of vitalj^ Instead of keeping it contented with its own 
helplmnees. 


SJr Edgar Wallals 

C/hrfiunrf Jhfore Tendon '] 

I did meet tho lato Mr Tilak In Ijondon and I found him a 
very fascinating pereonalitT Ho was a man of such InfrUrctual 
quaUltee that U was humanly tmpoaelble that one could have lurl 
him withont being Impreejwd. 
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He had an oxtraodinary sense of humour. Ho was the most 
human man I have over mot, very gentle and very kihdly and un- 
usally learned. We discussed the Aryan races, the old rehgion of 
Persia, and very naturally wo discussed also Home Rule for India, 
a sub 3 ect which was very near to his heart. 

He had all the quahtios of a groat loader, and I fool satisfied 
that, had he hved, it would have boon for the good and to the 
advantage of his country. What impressed me most was tho 
temperate character of all tho arguments ho omploped. I do not 
remember that he ever spoke one ill word against the people whom 
he might have been reasonably expected to regard as his enemies. 


Konda Venkatappayya. 

[HA. LL. JB., Pleader., Ghxntur, ] 

Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak is one of the greatest of 
our national leaders admired, respected and loved throughout India. 

Even from early youth, ho was endowed with love for the 
Motherland and keenly felt the humiliation of her subjection to 
foreign rule. The greatest ambition of his life was, therefore, to 
free his country from the humihation. 

He took to pohticB not as a mere pastime or pleasure but as 
the most serious business of his life. Almost from the day he 
had left his College till the end of his life, his was a continuous 
and dismterested service offered to the Motherland. Endowed as 
he was, with a bnlhant mteUect and eqmpped with profound 
learmng, he used his talent and scholarship for the good of his 
country. 

At the very start of his pubhc hfe, he appears to have reahs- 
ed that the success of aU national movements depends upon the 
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BwaltenlBg and aotlTQ co-operatton of tte mafiBca. This pnrpose 
he Bought to achloTO throngh educational institutlonB» ntrwBpaper* 
lecturing tours and national fettlvala In organising and utilising 
these institutions he adopted methods ^hlch stand as models for 
national service. 

He always looked ahead of others and being true to his cou 
vlotlons, he nerer hesltatod to truMlate them into action. Some 
of his best companions were unable to appreciate his rlew-polnt 
pTtfl sometimes the disagreement waa so keen that It lead to with 
druwal of co-*operaUan on the port of those friends. Bat his 
stout heart never quailed at the lonelineae of the struggle and he 
would carry on the flght sln^e-handed inspito of orerwhelming 
opposition. 

Hts inccesant and strenuous fight with the Oovernmont his 
vexatious trials in the law courts, his adroit, intrepid and self- 
conducted defenca and his long periods of imprisonment are all 
memorable In the political history of India and are an inspiration 
to every fighter In the cause of the Motherland. 

Though Maharashtra always commanded his first and imme- 
dlate attention, he was as much a scrrjnt of India as be was of 
his own native province His long and nnOinchlng devotion to 
the national cause through unmitigated tuficrlng and travail and 
his fearless advocacy of freedom as the blrth-rlght of every man 
murk him as one of the most briUlnnt stare in the Indian political 
firmament worthy to be ranked amongst the groat polllldam of the 
s^orM along vrith Gladstone Pitt and IMnco BInnnrk In the 
d^pth of patriotic ft.ntlinfnt and sacrifice he resembled Maixlnl and 
Garibaldi and If India had been a free country ho would hare won 
as wide a reputation ns Lenin or Kamalposha 

HI* writings hare a unique value not only becau^of the great 
fcholarshlp displayed In them, but nL«o on account of the fact that 
some of tb^m wvre coropoeed. wllhoul the aid of any books of re- 
f'Vvuc** In hi* solitary c-U while suffering incarcentfon In Jait 
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His last illness might be largely attributed to the strain of the 
€ngagements he had in England, whither he had gone, inspito of 
ago and failing health, on a deputation with reference to the 
Montford reforms. Ho was covered with glory in death, as in 
life. Never had India witnessed a funeral so sad and yet so grand 
and attended with such huge concourse of people of aU castes and 
creeds, who, m bemoaning the loss of their great hero, forgot, for 
once, all the distinctions that usually keep them apart. 

Though dead he is yet hving and will live for ever in the 
hearts of the millions of his grateful countrymen 


Kaviraj Gananath Sen. 

A y L, M S Saraswati, Maliamahopadhyaya, CalcuUa . ] 

I have been requested to write my remimscences of the great 
aamt and patriot Lokamanya Balgangadhar Tilak. My acquaintance 
with Tilak was short and uneventful. Yet the impressions the great 
soul produced on my mmd seem to be mdelible. I mot him first 
in a Dhaxmasala m Calcutta in 1913 He was ill with fever and 
had sent for me for my professional services I went and found 
Tmn surrounded by congeries of people With me he talked more 
of his country’s future than of his fever. He spoke of the invmci- 
bihty of the human mind and was eloquent on the necessity of 
social and educational reforms With a temperature of 104°, he 
had a good word and a smile for every one that came to see him 
The fever seemed not to touch his soul In a few days he was res- 
tored to health and inspite of my remonstrances, he presided at a 
meetmg and converted hundreds to his creed. A year or so after 
this, I met Mr. Tilak again at the Indian Ayurvedic Conference held 
m Poona There he spoke as an honoured guest and his short speech 
on Ayurveda and its national aspect was simply charming He 
said we must depend on ourselves for food, clothes and medicmes. 
He spoke of our great pastbut he was conscious of our present fallen 
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Btate and ehortoomings to tlie fullest extent, Thfl aame evonlng at 
tho doM of the oonferenco ha Inrltod all the delegatee to his house- 
at an erening party in orthodox Indian style The function wb 5 
very pleasant, TUak was all smilea and courtesy but there ■was not 
a ehade of affectation about him. Every one realised the child 
like simplicity of the great Ho wemod to Impress 

every one ■with the Idea that hero was a tnftn -who lived for hi* 
country and loved his oountrymen sincerely and ■was confident of a 
great future He presented mo with a copy of his famous Interprcta 
ticn of Qocta. I took the Hindi edition as I understood this better 
than the hlarhaltl edition, I have this ■valuable work in my library 
with Tilak’a inscription on It, It Is a treasury of original thought 
and in my c^lnion Tilak s great mimi is best reflected In his master- 
ly expoeitlcm of the Qeeta, I understand the -WOTk has been publish 
ed in Bengali but somebody should write a volume on “Tllak-his 
mind” os revealed in hit Qeeta. It will do immenso good to the 
country 

The third Umo I met TlUk was In Calcutta after sometime 
Ho Was ill and I ■was sent for Ho prophesied much too truly aleo 
that hit end ■vras near but he assured me that his spirit ■was bound 
to re-incamato for tho service of his country His health ■was 
broken but Wa mind was undaunted. Ho spoke of tho great strug 
glo that vras to come I bellovo tho spirit of Swarajist cree<l cma 
noted from him originally TiUL Is no moro but tho great strugglo 
has begun. Would he wero again amongst us to stand out as the 
Beacon light to guide us In the right path and steer tho Rational 
boat clear of tho treacherous ■waters that seem to be closing In npon 

119 ? 


Dr Salyapal 

( JMhnrt ) 

It VOS In I'XK) when 1 •was stodplog for my B, A Examiru 
tion, that I bad tho pritUogo of touching tho feet of Loktnanja 
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Tilak, when he attended the session of Indian National Congress 
held at Lahore. Ho produced an indohble impression on my 
mind. I was too young then to appreciate all the exceptional qua- 
hties of head and heart of Lokmanya Tilak hut this much I can 
recollect even now that Lokmanya stood high among his colleagues 
and that he had a remarkable personality all his own. 

The Punjab has a special affimty for bold and fearless Leaders. 
It worships them. Lokmanya Tilak has therefore a sacred and 
secure place in the hearts of the people of this province. Thinking 
of the hold Lokmanya had on the imagmation of the Punjabees, 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer the notorious Lieutenant governor of this 
provmce had arbitrarily prohibited the entry of Lokmanya m our 
provmce. But as usual paying no heed to such illegal and unjusti- 
fied orders, Lokmanya Tilak attened the memorable session of the 
Congress held at Amntsar in 1919 and then Amritsar in particular 
and the Punjab m general accorded a very warm, rousing and 
onthusiastic reception to Lokmanya. This was the first opportu- 
nity offered to the Punjab Pubhc in general to show their hearty 
devotion for Lokmanya and it is mdeed very pleasmg to say that 
the people took full advantage of the occasion. The people flocked 
in thousands to have ‘Darshan’ of this mdomitable foe of slavery 
and subjugation Every one was anxious to pay his homage to the 
then uncrowned king of India. I can easily recall to my mind 
the events of that Congress. He was honoured, nay he was 
worshipped. People heard him with rapt attention and people 
obeyed him In him the people of the Punjab found a leader, in 
whom they would have unbounded faith and to whom they will 
give whole-hearted allegiance I deem it to be a grave misfortune 
for our Motherland that Lokmanya did not survive long after that 
Congress His presence would have been of immense value and 
gam to the country, at all times but far more so, when the country 
is passmg through a critical juncture. 

My devotion for Lokmanya Tilak has always been very great. 
Not only am I a Bhakta of his bold and fearless patriotism but also 
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an ardent admirer of Hb erudite learning and a devotee of his 
Master Mind. It Is therefore that when I learnt that Lotmanya 
has written a marvellouB book on Qlta and Its toaohings In Marathi 
1 reoolvod to leam the MaratW iongnage in order to read the book 
in original. I snooeeded in doing so and I have read that 
wonderfol treatise several times OTyj have deeply proBttod by it. 
After having read that book I wrote a few letters to Lokmanya 
Tilak regarding certain points raised in that book and I got very 
encouraging replies. I had resolve^ to go to Poona and sit at the 
feet of the Great Master but to my ill Inok very soon after Lok- 
manyn was no more In thtw land of the living He had shattered 
these bonds and had reached an abode where griof touchsth not and 
where there is nothing bnt eternal peace 

I pay my respectful homage to this worthy son of our ^lother- 
land and I am convlnoed that the change of policy of the Congress 
from suppUcatlons to self help la entirely due to Lokmanya s 
efforts. Days of respectful protests are gone India now is con 
scions of its self-respect and it is fervently hoped that the tmall 
seed so very carofolly sown by Lokmanya and watered with his 
blood is bound to result into a big blcwomlng tree of Inde* 
pendenoQ 

Isothlng but Independence can now satisfy the souls of Indians 
and India means to attain that Independence come what may 
"When such a goal Is attained then shall the people of those times 
shont with delight and dercUon Long live Loknnmya whoso paarl 
flees and sufferlngi have enablod India to attain this much desired 
goat 


Khurshod F Nariman 

( S A„L L B M L 0 Jtmnlay ) 

It would »«tn rather prestunpluoua on tho part of a mere 
political pigmy like m« to attempt to write o political review of lbs 
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Ufo and v, ork of tko Great Kalioual Patroist-Lokmanya Tilak. Not 
being Ins contemporary I can only pay my tribute as a Political 
Chela rather than a critic. 

There have been many Inckj accidents m my life and it was 
one of such accidents that brought me to Poona at an carlv ago to 
be reared up and educated in the Capital City of “ Maharashtra ” 
which w'as considered in these days by the Bcauraucrats as the 
hot-bed of Sedition, but m the eyes of a Patriot it was a place of 
political pilgrimage, where the devotees from all parts of the 
Country came to make their offerings and pay liomngo to tins 
human diety of Freedom and Emancipation, symbolised in the 
sacred person of “ The Late Lokmanya Tilak Though lodged 
in a family of super-loyalists and brought up in on atmosphere and 
surroundmgs unhealthy and unsuitcd for the development of 
proper pohtical montahty, still inspiring influence of this one Great 
Man in the city not only wiped out the evil effects of those uncon- 
genial surroundmgs but also helped a great deal m moulding and 
forming a mentahty and character often described by my friends 
as pecuharly “ Tilakite ” and Maharashtrian montahty ; that gay 
City of Poona is usually full of social attractions and alluring 
entertainments, still nothing attracted me more than closely to 
watch and follow the political activities of that Great Maharashtrian 
Leader , when all my school mates and friends spent their evemngs 
either at the band-stand, races or clubs, my principle, and at 
times only pasttime, was to take part in the pohtical function where 
Lokmanya was to preside and speak. Yery often m very crowded 
gathermgs, I was the only Parsi lad gaping m admiration, occupy- 
ing a remote comer, unnoticed and unobserved, silently imbibmg 
the Pohtical lessons that have stood me in great stead m my after life. 

Not only durmg my leisure hours but very often I took what 
IS described by School children as “ French Leave ” from my 
school and slyly left the room unobserved by my Teacher and ran 
straight to the meetmg place where Lokmanya was to attend ; thus 
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that -wafl the only pleoanre of my youth and my only political 
training 

I rtill very v*ell reooUoct the iroprcttlon and the effecta that 
•were thufl produced on my youthful mind creating a sort of 
enthusiasm and fiery spirit that even in my school and college 
days v?xiuld not tolerate or submit to any act of humiliation or 
injustice 

I do not thlnlr it to be out of place to narrate hero some 
Interesting incidents that hod happened in my ooHogo days. When 
I was a student in the Boocan OoUege» once a European Professor 
spolre In terms of disparagement about Lokmanya TUak bolieving 
that the doolie audlanoe of the students would bo a safe place for 
such outburst and the student* would not venture to raise a protest. 
Comparatively a junior I was then occupying an insignificant scat 
In a back bench of the class-room, I stood up mnstcred courage and 
muttered some words of protest that I do not recollect now left tho 
lecture hall, followed by a few other students and thereafter la a 
public meeting of students held In the ooUcge denounced the 
cowardly octlon of the professor and chalbuged him to face this 
Hahorastrion Lion in his den instead of soeldug protection 
in tho safe resorts of his coUeg-eprocinct*. The matter was report 
ed to tho higVr authorities and eovero disciplinary action was 
contemplated, hut after somo conaideTatlon it was thooght that 
dlscroUon was better part of valour and tho matter was dropped. 

Bat the students had not entirely forgotten tho iusnU and 
when another occasion arose they were not slow in soiling on 
opportunity of paying that Insolrnt profeesor In his own coins 
It will bo remembered that one of the greatest works of tho 
late Lokmanya was “ the Arctic ITorao of the Vedas ” written 
not In a commodious or comfortable library room, with all the 
fasdliUcs and convenience that are enjoyed by authors but com 
piled in tho secluded and obscure comer of a prison c^U, completely 
iwlated from tho world out-sIde Th#«o volumes weroaofuUof Irani 
lug philosophy and d«N*p logic that whm th^'y were sent to that same 
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swell-headed professor of our college, m his capacity as an editor 
of a hterary 30urnal, for a review, the poor professor, inspite of all 
his learning and high 'Western educational attainments, could not 
make head or tail out of it He consulted some of his learned 
coUegues, hut even that combination of various intellect and brain 
power could not probe into the deep philosophy and learmng of 
these bulky volumes , still it was incumbent on that unfortunate 
professor, tis an editor of a hterary 30urnal, to take a review of these 
works and the fact of Lokmanya being the author of these 
volumes, this review must, from his standpomt, be critical and 
adverse So this blank-headed professor had to leave the contents 
and the Bub3ect-matter of the volumes severely alone for the simple 
reason that he could not understand them, hence m his review he 
adversely criticised the bindmg, theprmting, the size, the shape and 
the general appearence of these volumes, and seemed to be quite 
satisfied with his achievements that he had after all succeeded in 
passmg some adverse criticisms on the works of Lokmanya. 
However, a few days after, the professor was sadly disillusioned 
as, “ The Maratha Punch ” a day or two after the said review, 
pubhshed very mgemous caricature and prmts wherem the said pro- 
fessor was discribed inpromment types as a ‘Book-bmder’ and depi- 
cted m the caricature with a heavy hammer in hand trymg to bmd 
these volumes properly and put the pages m order. We managed to 
get several copies of this vernacular 30umal and placed some pro 
mmently on the professor’s table as well as hung on several places 
in the lecture room Shortly before his lecture hour the professor 
stepped m m his usual ma3estic and digmfied style, least suspect- 
mg the catastrophe of the caricatures awaitmg him ; but before he 
could commence the sub3ect of his lecture, his eyes fell upon the 
unseemly sight and he at once burst into a temper and left the hall 
in a huff, threatemng to take severe and drastic action against the 
miscreants if detected. 


The students however, greeted the threats with a cry of “Tilak 
Mahara3ki Jai” and th ank ed the skilful caricatunst for bemg 
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instnanental In getting them an im-expected hi\lf holiday Soch 
are some of the hmnorons and at the same time instractive Ind 
dents connected -with my college life "what •was described In thew 
days 55 a mischloronfl Bplrit of the yonth tmt that gradnally deve- 
loped •with adranoing years Into a ml spirit of man hood, befitting 
one for the responsibility of the oitixenshlp for better than years 
of lectures and studies in schools and oollegee could hare done 

Perhapa from a strict disoiplinarian point of view these ind 
dents might be objected to as betraying and enooumging a spirit of 
revolt In the students but these incidents also show how the pre- 
sence of this great peraonallty in the City created a wholesome 
effect on the minds and mentality not only of youths bnt also of 
adults of the whole province. 

AH celelnuUona in the whole of Maharashtra In connection 
with the Late Lokmonya either In the shape of annivemries or 
memorials, shcruld be with one main object via. to review and Veep 
alive for ever the real Maharashtrian spirit of which the Great 
Lolonanya 'was the noblest and truest Symbol. 


Sir M VIsvesvaraya 

(K 0 1 }■ hi i>iran of My»ortj Iknoalore ) 

Mr Tilak •was building up bis career os o political leader 
during the time I resided In Poona between the veaia 1891 and 
IIWS. According to the political temper of the limes ho was 
regarded as on extremist polilfdan and it •wna only at nun intervals 
that I came in contact with him. 

nis poper the **Kmri' published in Poona wa» ■widely read 
and It mainly by bis speeches and teachings In the “Kesari" 
and the “Mabnitla that Poona came to be regarded as o strong* 
hold of Indian NsUonallsm. 

1 admired Mr TUak t Independent thinking his conroge and 
hit consistency bnt did not altogether approve his methods of 
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political -warfare, or of Ins toBtility to tlie other two great leaders 
of those days, namely, Mr. M. G. Eanade and Mr G. K Gokhale,. 
■with whose -views I was in closer touch I should not omit to- 
mention that the attitude of Mr N. C Kelkar, his colleague m 
ihis press compaign, was more conciliatory and often helped to 
soften controversies. 

Mr. Tilak knew that freedom would not come -without great 
struggles, so he was prepared to take risks and he laboured 
ceaselessly He was a deep scholor and a vigorous thinker, but 
it IS chiefly as an mtrepid flghter, a sturdy patriot and a great leader 
that his name will go do-wn to posterity 


Choithram P, Gidwani. 

( Doctor, Hyderabad, Sind ) 

My first meetmg with Lokmanya Tilak took place m 1915 
when I went to see him m Poona along with Swami Auand and 
some Smdhi friends His simphcity of manners and sweetness of 
conversation so impressed me that I could then realize the secret of 
hiB hold on masses. 

Agam it was m 1916 at Lucknow that I was favoured with 
his Darshan, The f oUowmg moident which took place on L Tilak’s 
arrival at Lucknow station at the time of Congress -will show the 
extent of love masses bore to him. Orgamsers of the Congress, 
which was then m the hands of moderates had, no mtention of tak- 
ing Lok. Tilak m procession. They had arranged for a motor car 
which was to take him directly to where arrangements for his stay 
were made But the people who had gathered at the station insis- 
ted on ha-vmg a procession and wanted to drive Lokmanya’s carnage 
themselves When they found that their wishes were not gomg to 
be granted, several of them stood m front of the motor car and 
declared their refusal to allow it to proceed. Reahsmg that the 
people were bent upon honourmg Lokmanya by t akin g him m pro- 
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ooadon, tte otganiscra had to yield to their ■wiehea. A carritge 
•'jrafl Immediately ordered and Lokroanya xras taken in proceaion 
In the carriage driven by people. On -the vrvy he ■waa given a moat 
cordial and grand reception at every etago 

Ihirlng the last Tvorid trar Lokmanya Tras no* in Jevonr of 
rendering help to the British nnoonditlon^y Be 'iranted to taise 
advantage of the ritnation by bargnlnlng as mnoh as poeslbl© for 
eervioes to bo rendered, la reply to my letter naUng for his viev.t 
on the question of enrolment in Defence Force, ho ■wrote that onr 
oBslstanco to Govemiaent ahonld be on condition of their promise 
to give uS our rights. Had othor leaders ahoTrn at that time aa 
much political Insight as Tvas shown by Dotmanya, snob an oppor 
tnnlty for coaching a large zneaaore of rights ■would not bar© been 
lost 

During Lokmanya s tonr in Sindh I was constantly In bis 
company Eoyal rocoptions were accorded (o him in every tovm 
Che vlsitod and offerings in the ebape of purses wero bid at biaeet 
YTbat a devotion people of Sindh shovred to him I 

My last Darshan of Lokmanya ■was In 1920 ■when ho atten 
ded tho All India Congrosi meeting held at Benares. Khlblat 
movement was started just then and proparatious ■were bolng tnado 
Xor btmchlng non-ctMTpmtIon movement I^otmanya told mo that 
ho had DO objection to his odvlslng Hindus to join tbo movement 
provided Uohamedans were sincerely bent ujKm non-co-opmtluB 
with GoTemment Ho was hlmsoU prepared to go to jail again In 
splto of the old ago but he ■wnnlod othoro to follow him 


Sir Valentine Chlrol 

^diilAor o/** /ftdian Unrest** ** /ndin OW nml Anr ** 
**/ndia** Lendon ) 

Bai Gongadhar Tlbk was a Poona Brahman of tho Cbllpawan 
caste who eUlm des c e n t from a stock specially favoured by the 
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Gods. No other casto hns, perhaps, produced m our lime so many 
men of commanding ahihty and forco of character, whether pre- 
pared to tread the new paths of Wcstein progress or determined to 
stand fast in the ancient w ays of orthodoxy. To the latter school 
belonged Tilak, tho most sti'iking personahty in the India of otii‘ 
times, except, perhaps, Gandhi, whoso essential gentleness and 
hnmihty ho lacked, whilst lie possessed on tho other hand far 
greater gifts of intellect and far more pohtical acumen. Miv 
Tdak belonged by birth to a po'^erful Deccam Brahman casto with, 
hereditary traditions of rulorship. Ho was a man of considerablo 
Sanskrit loammg whoso researches mto tho ancient loro of Hindu- 
ism commanded respectful attention amongst Em’opoan as woU as 
Indian scholars. Whato^ er ono may think of his pohtics and of 
his pohtical methods, ho was an astuto politican skilled m all tho 
ways of political opportumsmi With a stubborn and arrogant 
faith m his lehgion and his race, ho was a bom leader of men and 
a ruthless fighter , though ho fought not with tho sword, but, as 
became his caste, which ranlcs higher than tho warriors ’, with 
his pen and his tongue. Ho spoke and wrote Englsih well, and of 
his own rugged Mahratta language he was an inscomparablo 
master. When ho first appeared on the scene the progressive school 
represented m Western India by tho Prarthana Samaj had got 
a strong foothold even m Poona under the leadership of Western- 
educated Hindus like Ranade and Chandavarkar and Bhandarkar 
who held strongly that if the National Congress which they had 
just helped to found was to wm for India her pohtical advancement 
on the hues of Western self-government, Hmduism must begm by 
emancipatmg itself from the thraldom of antiquated customs and 
behefs which were themselves a perpetual challenge to Western 
ideals of human freedom. Such men were m Tilak’s eyes the 
mere satelhtes and slaves of British rule and had to be crushed 
before any successful assault could be mad'e on British rule itself. 
With an eloquence as full of rehgioue imagery as that of any 

Roundhead, Tilak thundered against them m the Press and on 
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tto platform and his followers bora them down by flhecr wdght 
of niunbers and inUmldatlom 

Ho ooold then stand forth M the Tmdispntod leader of oitrome 
orthodoxy and hii next oampolgn was wngod against Lord Lans^ 
downe s Age of Consent Bill of 1890 The law itself, he maiiv 
talnod, wos sacred ond Immniable and he Indignantly denounced 
an alien Government for ventnring to draw down the wrath of the 
•Gods on a enbject-peoplo by changing even so mnoh as an iota of It 
He Btruoh there a chord to which all Hindu e whether Brahmans 
or of mnoh lower castes, were certain to respond, and the agitation 
against the Bill travelled far beyond the confines of the Hahratta 
•country The BUI Itself, nevertheless, passed into law with the 
full support of the more courageous reformers and the more timid 
approval of others. It was, however a Pyrrhlo -victory for the 
opposition had been so fierce that Government never again ventured 
to initiate lo^aktloa on any matters which might be deemed, how 
over unreasonably to Impinge on the domain of Hindu religious 
and social custom. 

Conscious of his growing power outsido the Doccan TUaV 
neglected no means of elrcngthening his hold on his own people 
To the prestige of his high caste bo added an Intlmato familiarity 
with the habits of thought and epoech of his Mahrattas, and he 
know how to play on their religious emotions when he gave a new 
meaning to the colt of their favourite God the elephant-headed 
Ganeeh or Qanapali by making his festivals tho occasion of popular 
demonstiutlon in which ho grafted a new hatred of British mlo on 
to the old hatred of Mohammedan domination, ttiU kept burning 
fiercely in their folk-eongs and somi-rtUgious plays. Ho used them 
eepecluliy to rovlTo the memory of the great Shirajl the glorious 
PTOtector of tho Brahman and of the sacred Cow who never laid hM 
victorious Bword aside until he had freed Maharashtra from the 
ali'm yoke TUak -was tho first Indian to study European politics 
for the le“*on3 lo be drawn for u?o In India from Western methods 
of agitation. His "Rent campaign, during a severe famine In 183C 
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■was borrowed from tho Irisb Land League. A far more effective 
handle was given to him in tho measures taken by Government to 
deal -with tho first groat outbreak of tho bubonic plague in our 
times m India, Tho British authorities, taken unawares by the 
suddenness and tho violence of tho epidemic, tried to stamp it out 
by drastic measures, sometimes not very wise or very wisely 
carried out, such as house -to-houso visitations and segregation 
camps, more terrifying to tho ignorant populace than tho plague 
itself. Tilak denounced them as an oppressive invasion of tho 
Hindu Homo outraging tho sanctity of its domestic shrines and tho 
modesty of its sheltered women, and stirred up a desperate 
temper of resentment and resistance which was soon ripe for 
murder. And murder followed.... But no direct connection was 
ever estabhshod between tho murderer and Tilak. Tho former was 
hanged, and tho latter, though prosecuted shortly afterwards for a 
seditious article and condemned to two years imprisonment, was 
released before tho completion of his teim But murder had made^^ 
its first appearance under British rule as a method of pohtical 
agitation, and, though it was not to reappear for another ten years, 
the seed bad been so'wn and ultimately yielded a terrible harvest. 

In 1908 Tilak had been transported to Mandalay under a 
sentence of six years’ imprisonment passed upon him by an Indian 
Judge for seditious articles “preaohmg violence and speaking of 
murders with approval ” His term of imprisonment had expired 
3 ust before the beginning of the war and ho at first observed ■with 
creditable self-iestraint the covenant on which he had been allowed 
to return to his home at Poona. But m 1916 he emerged from his 
retirement and resumed his old propaganda for SWARAJ as the 
only means of redeeming India from slavery to the West. If it 
was at first m schools and colleges that this propaganda provoked 
the most tumultuous enthusiasm, it soon swept the Indian National 
Gongress once more off its feet, and when Tilak m company ■with 
Mrs. Besant stepped on to the platform for the first time smee his 
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ail jeart Intonmient in Mondaby they Trcre both acoUimed al 
most IDco incarnatloM of the Iblty 

Extract from “Jndfo” (tnlOSO) 

Bt Sm T Ohibol, 


N M Shah 

(21 A (Camlmdge) Pnnapal (^,ap Poona College Poona) 

I met Lob Tlbk for the ilnt (and nnfortnnately alao the lost) 
time at Cambridge on the lat of June 1919 Ho ataycd therefor 
two days I was very bnay with my atndles aa the Schedule A 
examination of the Mathematical Tripos Part II had just flniahod 
and the Bohodule B examination was to commence on the 2nd of 
June Henco I could not go to the station to reoeive Lok. TIUk 
and the party on their orrivoL It was oirangcd howeror that 1 
should meet them at a lunch party ot one of my friends. Bat os 
liOk. TUak had been taking a very koon and personal Intmel In the 
future of the Now Poona College started only in 191C he made 
Inquiries about me soon after his arrival and to my great surprise 
came to the Trinity College along with Mr N C Kclknr to see 
me 1 used to stay in on atUo on the second Door and as 
LoV. Tlhk had Bpndaed his leg ho could not oscond the stair* 
He sent me word that he was waillDg below and would like to 
meet mo If I could spare time I went downstairs and Lob TUak 
was all apologctlo for his inability to ascend the stairs and for 
disturbing mo In my ttudiefl. That such a great r onp , before 
whom I was nobody should bo so ccnalderato about others 
however humbly placed Increased my admiration for him. I irit 
my studies and we went out canoeing on tho river Cam. The two 
hour* we sp^t on the river that day gaxe mo on opportunity of 
learning at first band his Tiewt on the most Important topics of 
the day He seem*^ to mo to stand bead and sbonlders above mert 
of the fo<ailed Indian leaders of the day As a student I had 
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scrupulously avoided politics It struck mo, however, that 
Mr. Tilak was not at all the rabid oxtromist ho was represented to 
be. "Whether ho had purposely become moderate in the expression 
of his opimons during his stay m England I camiot say. 

In the evening Lok Tilak attended a mooting of the Indian 
Majlis and addressed the Indian students. I attended the mooting 
with an English friend who was a sociahst Towmds the end of 
the speech Mr. Tilak exhorted the Indian students to work for 
the uphft of the Motherland. Finally when ho inqmiod if any 
one had already made up his mind on the point, and would bo 
prepared to give him a promise, most of them replied that they 
could not commit themselves without consulting their parents. 
Only one Brahmin student from Poona boldly declared that 
although he was trying for the I. C S., ho had made up his mind 
to resign after passing the examination and devote himself to the 
service of India and work for its uplift This was the only 
response and Lok Tilak who had sacrificed so much for our 
country was natuiaUy disappointed His speech impressed even 
those Englishmen who had come with some preconceived notions 
against him My socialist friend, however, was altogether 
disappointed and expressed his feolmgs m no uncortam terms — 
“Shah, if these are youi extiomist pohticians, I would not care to 
hear your moderates ” At the end of the meeting I bade 
Lok Tilak good bye, little reahsmg then that it was my last 
opportumty of meeting him. 


S. A Brelvi. 

( Editoi' The Bomhay Chronicle, Bombay.) 

I am one of the humblest admirei’S of Lokamanya Tilak who, 
more than any other Indian leader, stirred the imagination of my 
student days and stimulated my love of the country. It is one of 
I1....17 
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tlie greateflt rcgrels of my life that I did not como In personal con 
tact ■with him though I could have created opportunlUefl of meet 
ing him during the last two or three year* of his lift Hotrerer 
one of the proudest momenta of my Ufo la that -when I first had the 
privilogo of meeting him and talking vrlth him In Bolgaum ^ben 
the Provincial Conleronce -^vaa held thero I called on him at the 
brmglow -where he -was ataylng to pay my respects to him. The 
impressions of this conversation are ono of the happiett of my me- 
mories. What struck me more than any thing cIm -was the simpli 
dty and directness of his manners and the accessibility to the hum- 
blest -which made him a true democrat and leader of mom 


Swami Govlndanand 
( Editor Knan ^omcAi J 
I first met tho tato Loboanva B. 0 TUak at Poona In his own 
house in January 1920 After the Itawbtt Act Satysgmha move- 
ment of I'^lO I had, under In-vitotion from ilahatma Gandhi, gone 
to Bombay to work -with him in (be Toung India, It -wosthe first 
tlmo that 1 came into close contact with this Orf^t man. I lived 
■with 1dm for a short time and found that I could not agree end 
work -with htm. nis Charkha and KhadI movement could not 
appeal to me Till this day I remain unconvinced. For aught Z 
know that Mohatmajl s insletenco upon the Khadl and the spinning 
has mined our political movement !n India, I was and am a 
Communist. I was attracif^l towards tho Mahatma for I Vlbved 
him to be a perfect commutdit. But mv clo^ conbet with him 
brought me utter dl appointment, as It has to many other patriots 
on 1 natlonalKs Mahalmajl Is a great lover and ndmlrT of 
who fialter him. slug his praises and own unconditional allegiance 
to him and oU his faib specially the Charkha. Differ from him 
on the Charkha and you immediately full In hU estimation an I be 
will give you no quarter Vnother trail of MahatmalU chortw’'^ 
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is that ho is a flatterer of the Rich Plutocrats. Unfortunately I 
lacked in those quohfications I was not a rich Sclhia and I 
could not flatter Mahatmaji and honco I had to leave Mahatmaji. 
No rising patriot is given any encouragement by Mahatmaji unless 
ho becomes his flattering disciiilo, worships his feet and sings hy- 
pocritical Aratis of the spinnmg wheel and the Khadi or is the son 
of a nch Sothia. Rather ho supresscs aU promising and “rising 
abihty. 

I left Mahatmaji about September 1919 and with the help of a 
few Gujarati and Kaniatila gentlemen started a Vedanta Ashram in 
Bombay, for I behove and still behove that the Salvation of India 
and the world will come through the Vedantic Commumsm, of 
which in my humble opinion, Swami Yivelcananda and his master 
Sri Ramkrishna wore in the last century the mightiest apostles I 
made a httle name m Bombay My lectures on the Vedantic Com- 
munism and Commumstic Swarajya were immensely appreciated 
by all sections of the people m Bombay, 

And it was in response to an invitation from Poona to expound 
my Vedanta and Communism that I came to Poona in the month 
of January 1920. Unfortmiately not one of those V'ho invited me 
came to meet mo at the Poona Station In these days I was observ- 
ing the strict vows of Sanyasa I never earned any money with me. 
Not meetmg my hosts at the Station, I did not know what to do, 
I passed the mght at the Dhaimashalla and next moming wended 
my way to the Gaikwadwada I met Lokmanya Tilak. This was 
the first time that I had a Dai’shana of the Great man I nanuted 
to him the circumstances under which I had come to Poona. I 
also introduced myseK to him He arianged for my lectuio on the 
■“Mission of the Vedanta.” At my request he agieed to pieside I 
was assured by him that he was mightily impressed with my lecture. 

Wo then had many a long conversation on the Vedanta, swami 
Vivekanand and alhed topics , He showed me his almirahs of 
books he had studied before he wrote his monumental treatise on the 
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Gita” In the Mandalay Prifon. Swaraj was the only pawlon of 
hlfl life. It was the *onl of hla very existence and bo the LoU 
roanya could not omit to tail, to me about hiaprogrammo and policy 
of winning Swarajya for India. I was a staunoh lover of comp- 
lete Indcpeudcnca. I never boUved in British connection fori be- 
lieve that India has a noble mission toward* the whole World and 
this my Mother cannot fulfil trotil She Is absolutely indepen 
dent. I was therefore a boyoottor of the Montford Reform* and 
Councils. 

In his conversation ho nrgod on mo to worl. the Congress pro- 
gramme The Amritsar Congress had adopted a resolution in 
favour of working the Rfforms for what they were worth- 1 was oppos- 
ed to that resolution. I told tho Lokmanya that I was sorry that he 
should have been a party to snch a dUgracelol resolution, Ills 
reply v-is chanctrlsUa Be said that whilo he ^s•os p<TSonoUy 
ready for any tho strongest and most oxtremlstlo programme hemxK 
also see whehether tho peoplo were ready to work that p ro g ramme No 
commander however fearless and rcsourcefnl ho bo can nfTord to go 
beyond tho strength and readiness of the army under his command 
Look at your Mahalhma and Pundit Malarlya. They wmf 
opposed even to this mild resonllon of Reeponalvo Cooperation. 
But if the country bo ready for Boycott, he would bo the firrt man to 
preach it from tho housetops. 

Coming to tho OougrcM lytolutloo of Responsive Co-operation 
he unravelled to me hi* pracUcal aobeme of working that resolution. 
He wanted to form a Congress Pemocratlc Party which v.-a9lo run 
iw own candidates for the Montford Connclli ond Ar^mbly And 
he argued with me at great length as to tho pracUcal good that will 
result th refrom. Be assured mo that tho prepoganda carrletl on 
in the el^lonevring compaign will be bo frullfnl of saturating th*' 
in3*v4 with tho love of Bwarajya and practical politics that It will 
worth while for mnt Ule me to pul heart and soul In th£* piirt 
of th** Congre-a work And he opined that thi* work being enllfely 
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under the Constitution, the GoYcrnmcnt dnro not (ouch any worker. 
Ho felt that the Reforms dofcctiio ns they were, designed to trick 
India away from Swarajyn, possessed the much needed quality of 
legahsmg our Political Agitation. The Political ngitatoi under the 
Reforms i*an very little risks and the w orkors should now fully ex- 
ploit them for this one piiriioso vu. carrying on vigorous agitation 
in the coimtry foi Sw arajya, for after all, it is only agitation that 
will got us Swarajya. 

I saw- considerable force in tins argument and I \vas almost 
converted to his view'. Ho wanted mo to imdortako a tour to foreign 
countries on behalf of the Congress to agitato against Britain. He 
had veiy great faith m foreign Propaganda, as ho had in agitation 
in India 

I met him again m the month of February 1920 at Bombay in 
the Sirdar Griha. I was approached by my Sindhi fxiends to icquest 
Lokmanya to pay a short visit to Sindh. Lokmanya readily agreed, 
only stipulating that I should accompany him to Sind. I gave my 
consent and in the month of March, I met him at Delhi, w'here- 
from he came doivn to Sindh. Ho was mightily impressed wuth 
the enthusiastic receptions ho was accorded w'henovor he w^ent to 
Smdh. 

Mahatma Gandhi had now announced his non-violent non-co- 
operation movement, though as yet ho had not opened the question 
of the Bycott of Councils or the Prmce of Wales Reception While 
m Smdh, he (Tilak) advised us aU to work the Amritsar Congress 
Resolution. He told us that he was gomg to fonn the Congress 
Democratic Party under whoso auspices or latherlead he wanted the 
country to fight the coming elections For this purpose he was 
anxious to bo present at the Sholapur Pohtical Conference and was 
obliged to cut short his programme m Sind I remember he told 
ns m informal conversations at Karachi, Hyderabad, Sukkar, Shi- 
karpur and Jacobabad that while he fully beheved m the superio- 
rity of the Satyagraha movement over the Responsive Co-operation 
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ho doubted If the people -were stifBdently rcody to practiM the for- 
mer and he ^nis resolutely oppoeed to mingling np the Khllnfat 
question with the Swarajya movement. Ho wanted the National 
movement of India to keep entirely free from all contamination 
with any theological or foreign Political qneetlons. Ho foresaw the 
frightful consequences resulting therefrom as by a prophetic vision 
and warned ns all against them To those Hindu NllUonallsl^ who 
said that they did not believe a word of this Khllafot, but still had 
agreed to agitoto for it only to eecnre the friendship and actlvo 
cooperation of the Muflllms In om* national fight for freedom, the 
Late Loknmanyn had only one reply that If the Hindus think that 
they shall succeodin deceiving the Muslims, they shall soon be 
disUttSioned and will find that they shall succeed In docelTing 
thomselvos only and never the Hnslimt who arc very shrewd on 
the diplomatic table Let os not therefore confound issnee. l,otu5 
seek the Muslim cooperation on the brood national quostlon of 
Swarajyn. In that by all means give them special privileges if 
thoie satisfy them and bring them into the congress fold, bnt 
never seek to introduco thcolc^ Into your politics. 

As regards Mahatma • >»on-Cooperatlon movement, while bo 
was very doubtful of its sucoess bo told ns that If ho were con 
vincod that the People wero ready for tho many mighty sacrifices 
which this moTomont demanded of them and that It contained 
chances of success, ho would toLo tho risks and wholo-heait'^ly 
go in for iU He frankly told os that ho was not yet convlncetl 
and yy\ ho was geneTons enough to toy that h^ would never 
oppose ilahatma. Ho will allow him full fiv»'dom to work hU 
movement ondimt his ideas in pnictlce and render him all tbe 
help ho was capable of rendering though ho would not shoulder 
the respon IblUiy or Itod It hlmscU. That shows Iho gn-atnfn^ of 
this Patriot Bon of India. 1 wish the other Iradt*nJ of India 
po^-^e^ tills pfn'W'lty of tbe Lokmanya. lie wantwl Swamjya 
ml It he ftl he wa.^ not yet call«^l upon to l<wd a more cxlrtmbUo 
moTctn nt h'* will n ver imt my obstacles In th** path of thnsw 
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■who •were ready to lead Buoli movement. He gawe them his ad- 
■nce, encouragement and blessings and assured them of all help and 
even active co-operation if they sho'wed by actual results that their 
movement would bring India nearer to Swarajya even though it be 
by a hair’s breadth. Such a great man, with such vast following, yet 
entirely devoid of any tamt of egoism, was this Lokmanya The 
rulmg passion of his heart was his Country’s Freedom. And he 
beheved that that Freedom could only be won by organising the 
patriotic sons and daughters of India into a unified army of India’s 
Liberation. And he instinctively felt that the Congress was the 
only orgamsation under whose aegis and banner such an army 
could bo orgamsed He, therefore, tiU the last moment of his 
life, remamed absolutely loyal to the Congress Eebelhon against 
the congress was a thing which he would never tolerate Let us, 
following the example of the late Lokmanya, rally round the con- 
gress loarmng that much needed quahty of self-abnegation which 
will impel us to forget our little egoisms and egoistic piogrammes 
and pohcies, and umte, as one man to work for our country’s 
hberation. 


Moulavi Leakut Hassain 

( Calcutta ) 

Romimscences of S3t Bal Gangadhai Tilak have been publi- 
shed by many distmguished persons and many instances of the 
vast gift of his head and heart have reached the pubhc by this tune. 
I now endeavour to dilate upon some umquo aspects mhis charac- 
ter and personality. 

There are many leadoi’s m our country, they work in different 
spheres of life But ho was a maker of leaders. His prmciplo was 
to deeply impress upon his disciples and friends the consciousness 
of their duties to the motherland and their relative rights. A short 
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discotrrw -witli liim made the most sceptic a warm lover of the 
cotmtry Hlfl ipeechcs were Invlgomtlng and Inspired the meet 
despondent and deepairing persons to esponso the country s cause 
the only goal in life VTlmtevor he uttered were facta and truths 
only and indicative of the way to freedom. 

The direst ordeal of the leaden In our conntryMiay in any 
conntry-ls imprisonment. Bal Oongadhor Tllah proved in and 
by his llfo tthat such Imprisomnenta are blessings and bonourj for 
patriotism la no crime thongh it may seem so to those who try to 
stifle it by punishments. Imprisonments ho proved, ore the keys 
to open the door of Swaraj 

It was Bal Gangadhar Tilok who was the founder of the 
Swnrajya Party Hence hie admirers the members of the Swa 
rujya party raised a fond In hla name vis the TllaL Swanjya 
Fund to perpetuate hts memory Mohotma Gandhi and his followers 
launched the political struggle In the way suggested cad indicat'sl 
by him. 

During the agitation of the PariiUon of Bengal, ho came to 
attend the Congress held In Calcutta presldwl over by the Lde 
lamented Dadabhal howroji It was then I met Jd® 
formed Ids friendship In the course of >-nrious meetings In couikc 
tlon with that Cougnsa 

The Crst fahlvajl Ulsava was h'*ld In Calcutta and he ww 
VuTllod to preside on that occasion. Mr Khaj'ord^' and Dr Moenh* 
accompanied him both the times. 

Ill< was a fhoeV. to the country and the people tlrougU 
out the 1 ngth and breadth of India mouny^i liU In pul'llc 
meetings Hire In CaleutLa I orrinbw*J one to poy my lrlba:<* 
unto him along with othnw, I hm altli, s-md the mournful wng 
that Was snog by the pTOC»*nl<m otganlvd by lh<* Tuplbh 
translation of which h plTen Wow* — 
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Como oue m\d nil m thin dn y of soi row 
and ^nig of Tihlc’s Glorion*? fame, 

WJioso grontno^s m dic“; om nation j^rond 
w 1)0 kept nncojlod onr India’*' name. 

L.ay lus Imago in the ntclie of aom 

Pour out yonr fouIV gol<l inarrh and flower, 
\Vho‘:o hletajnc:'^ auro will Fhiold u*' all 

Wo die but cannot i-li line our mothi’iland. 

From North and South and ICi^t and Wo^^t 
come Hindua com*' and I'-Lania hoira, 

Come and fly to yonr molhor’a ann'^ 

Pro%e luobtlv of her loMiig c.uc? 

If o’er tlie aands of hfc our soul 

should break and fill with ravie'^s gloom. 

Thy noctarod name shall bo our balm 
And ours shall bo fadelo'^s bloom. 


Deepcliund M Javeri 

(JMc) chanty London.) 

Ton asked mo to write about Lato Lokamanya Tilak when ho 
writh Mr N. C Kollcar and w ith his friends was staying in my 
house about foui* months in 1910 No wmrds of mino will ex- 
press my innermost feelings about the greateness of Lolc. Tilak. To 
my mmd he was a deep politician and hia iiowor to see the things 
in every detail was so great that ho was tolling the result I mean 
future. Ho was always ready for the betterment of oiu* Indian 
people and in doing so no sacrifice was too groat to him. He was 
ready to pay the price in fuU and ho paid when time demanded, 
I will always lemombor him and his work and I am always talkmg 
among my friends that new generation whenever they read his 
work wiU worship his great name and wall follow his footsteps 
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My contact "with the Iiokanumyn vras neceaearily brief and 
inconsequential In the light ot big events. Bnt snch as U le hero 
is the account of my perwnal tonoh. 

It oroso ont of the political deputations -which -went to Europe 
in the spring of 1918 Thcro -were thieo of us from the Madras 
Presidency Monjeri Rama lyor, B. V Naraslnha Iyer and myself 
and V7Q -wero joined aflcrwarda by Syud Husain and Pmdlt Iqbal 
l^arain Gurtu. ‘Wo represented Mrs. Bmnt s Homo Rule I^eague 
and it -waa understood that Tllak -was going ont to represent his 
own League Our party wore going from Bombay end since It 
was tho -worst time ot the -war tboro -was some discu^alon as to the 
safety of the trade routes I was natuiaUy anxious to travel In tho 
euno boat with htm , if possible I wrote and naked him about his 
plans and ho wroto me a most cbaralng ietler The soMtance of 
it was that ho -was taking tho Capo route bnt the thing which 
Impreftsed mo most was tho kindness of tho letter It was 
long and detailed running into several pages, and every line of It 
was written In his clear ond beautiful hand. 


\t is well kno-^n) our Deputation was never bUowchI to pel to 
England, Wo were turned back at Gibraltar Tlie worst of it was 
that the Wtvr Cabinet Intnfrred with us after we had nm the gaanl 
lot of the Vnrtrian submarines tbe whol’i length of tho 'Mcdll rra 
nean and wo had to do it onc^ again on tho way back. Mr Tibk 
wa^ more laky for ho wai told in Colombo that he would not be 
aUawed ihrougU. 

lAter In lh^ year it fell to my lot to convey to him a miwnigo 
from the Govtmra'mt of India. \ well know n imbUc man happen- 
e>l to be traTrlling In th" boat which took un to India. He was In 
the confid-mce of th" In Uan Oorrromenl Whrn llie Tlbk< 
joam y to I npbn 1 wxi barrel a curioo^ fitoallon Br**" He wti 
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interested not only in the political mission of his Home Eule Lea- 
gue, bnt also m the action against Sir Yalentine Chirol It ■was 
felt it was a hard thing that ho should ho kept avray at the time 
his action came on for hearing ; and there ■was considerable 
criticism in the Press. The Government vras prepared to give a 
pass-port if Tdak gave a condition that as long as he "was in England 
he -would confine himself to the business of the case. But they 
■were not sure ho-w he -would take it. The man -who travelled -with 
me wrote me to inform Mr. Tilak that the pass-port could be had 
on such condition, and he wanted me to write to the Lokamanya. 
I did -write and the pass-port was subsequently issued in those 
terms. I beheve he was released from the condition later after 
getting to England, I beheve, at 3\Ir. Montagu’s instance. 


The Hon. Dr. W. A. De. Silva. 

( Colombo^ Ceylon.) 

Early m April 1918 a party of distmgmshed Indians came 
to Ceylon if possible to take a steamer from Colombo to London. 
It was durmg the war. The Government of Ceylon had no ob]ect- 
lon to give them the necessary permits to take steamer from 
Colombo However before the date of sailmg, instructions were 
received from the Government of India that they did not consider 
it desirable that the particular deputation should go to England at 
the time and, even if they were allowed by the Ceylon Government 
to embark here, that no permission will be given to them to land m 
England at the time. The deputation had to remain m Colombo 
- for some time and as they found that the Indian Government was 
quite determined m their attitude and refused to relax their decis- 
ion, the members of the deputation had to return to India much 
against their wishes. 

The members of this deputation were Lok. B G Tilak, Mr. 
G. S. Khaparde, E P. Karandikar, H C. Kelkar and Bipm Chandra 
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PaL To na their prwoncQ among ns -NTafl a Bonrce of inspiration 
and pleasure 

Iiontn after all Tvas a Colony of India and onr long history 
•ho^PTB, that tho Slnhaloso Nation built np by a fusion of many 
Indian races each one of ^hom bronght their spirit of adrenture 
and orpcricnce knowledge and daring when they ootno to tho bnd 
of tho Raakshasas and built np o cnltnre of which wo ate justly 
proni And so tho prosonce of so many lenders from India, each 
from a District that had mneh to do with tho cnlturo of tho people 
of the Island was an erent that arrested the attention of onr own 
people These gnf*8ts wero received with brotherly welcome by 
the people of Ceylon. 

During this period I mot Lok B. 0 Tllak almost dailv and 
had long and Interestlug talks with him. 

To me he was one who cannot be described or judged by the 
ordinary words or measures that arc In common use at the present 
time ; for we must remember when we write In tho English lan 
gnage our words bear a elgnlQoanco In keeping with tho character 
and thoughts of the English People Lok. B G Tllak to me was 
not a ‘great man or a “PoUllcal leader” nor n ‘Teacher” in tho 
English sense Ho was a man In the best sense of the word. In 
him there was no ” practical common sense ” which In other 
words Is a compound of some sort of knowledge with the ability 
to cr''cp through various crovlces and emerge at tho top ; no vlilon 
that mado him a dreamer of empty dreams. Illi mind and his 
thoughts and his bearing pcreonlfied unwavering frankness lUe 
manifestation of truth puro and simple Do Influenced the world 
<iuHe uncon<cloudy tl^ugh tld* greatest of tdl p<yweMlons and th'S 
tribute one can pay him is to endeavour to follow him In his p:\lh 
of truth, fracknees and equanlmlly 

Such was the lmpT\**^lon left In my mind of I. 0 I. Cal 
QangaJUar Tllak. 
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John Scurr. 

(M.P., Fm'inerly Secretary Home Buie for India League, London.) 

I know the late Mr. Tilak and met him on several occasions 
I was always impressed with his practical mind. Ho was a 
keen nationalist and he desu’od that his motherland should control 
her own affaiis without outside interference as speedily as possible. 

He was prepared to take risks and to suffer for his convictions j 
bnt he was also prepared to take every concession as it came along. 
Ho was not an impossibihst He was a real statesman and India 
suffered an irreparable loss when he died. 


Sir Hari Sing Gour, 

( P. H. jD., Bamster-at-Law , M L, A , Nagpur ) 

I glady respond to your mvitation to record my impressions- 
about the late Lokmanya Tilak I met him first m the Bombay 
Congress where I was immediately struck by his arrestmg persona- 
hty I hstened to his speech and those who read it now will be 
struck by the manly tone of straightforward talk he gave to the 
Government about the future of India I met him again in 
Nagpur and had the honom’ to preside at his lecture, and alas, 
not long after at another meeting to momm his death When the 
late Lokmanya visited Nagpur I had frequent opportunities of 
meeting him Our talk was private but that on his part was 
smgularly outspoken Lokmanya entertamed no delusions about 
findmg Swara] in an easy chair I told him, that for the struggle 
before us we had to conserve and consohdate our forces and I 
gently hmted at the social upheaval necessary to brmg mto 
existence a ^pohtical renaissance. His answer was as pra- 
ctical as his work In a dinner which his guest gave to his 
friends. Brahmins and non-Brahmins sat together, and I found 
myself seated next to Mr. Tilak himself. But with all that Mr. 
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Tilak •wafl ohary of di5tQrbiiig the social idola -whloii, he thought, 
had Bttmved the shoclc of oentnries. Like moat great men the 
Lokmanya conservative by instinct though in politics no one 
oonid run before Hm, All the same he ms not impervious to 
the world movement for the emancipation of man and woman 
which had then only begum It became a reality after It had 
Tmdergono the baptism of the Great War The Lokmanya was 
then no more He had, however left a polltioel testament sugoet 
Ing the formation of a Democratio party In the general elections 
that followed I was returned to the first Legislative AsBambly and 
was I think, instrumental in bringing into existenoe on organised 
opposition which was named the Democratio Party It Is not for 
me to expatiate on the work of that body in the first Assembly 
but it strove to loyally carry out the political policy of the late 
Lokmsnysu 

Though I am neither a Brahmin nor a Maratha, I feel with 
the beet of them the leas of Lokmanya Tilak, for to me the lata 
liokmonya was neither a Brahmin nor a Morhotba but a trao 
patriot, n fearless champion of popular rights and, obove all, one 
of the stannohcflt ciuunpions of the causo of India. 


V O Chidambaram Pillay 

( PUader KcnljxitU Madras Pmidenei/ ) 

Lokamanya Bal Qangadhar Tilak Is my political Gurm From 
my 21jt year that la from 1893, 1 was closely following his writ 
ings and speeches on potitics They made me teol that India was 
my country that the Bnllsh were wrongfully retaining It and (hat 
it must be got back from them. Then I conslderod and dlecuMcd 
with my frifTis oil tho ways and menos to get It book from them, 
Bot I found that none of those wuyB and means suited the cond( 
tlon of my countrymen- I wanted to moot my political Guru and 
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discuss with, liim about those ways and means. The Session of tlie 
Indian National Congress that was to bo hold at Surat in 1907 was 
lastly approachmg then. I made up my mind to meet my pohti- 

cal Guru at Surat and discuss with him about those ways and 
means. 

Just then our great Patriot Srijut Lala La]apat Rai, was 
released from his deported destination It struck me and some of 
my Madras friends that Lala Lajpat Rai was the proper person to 
preside over the Congress at Surat. I corresponded by wire with 
my pohtical Guru and with Babu Arabmdo Ghose of Bengal about 
the matter. We three agreed that Lala]i must be made to preside 
over the Congress. Then we wired about the matter to Lalaji. 
Although he was not willing at tirst to accept the piesidentship of 
the Congress, he fmally yielded to om* repeated telegraphic requests. 
Meanwhile our moderated friends nominated om* great countryman 
Dr Eash Bihari Ghose of Bengal to preside over the Congress We 
three agreed by telegraphic correspondence that we should propose 
an amendment in the open Session of the Congress that Lala]i 
should occupy the chair and that we must, for our support, arrange 
to have with us a large number of nationahst delegates from all 
provinces. Accordmgly we wired to the nationahst leaders of other 
provmces and they brought a large numbei of nationahst delegates 
to Surat We also took a great number of nationahst delegates with 
us to Surat What all took place at the Congress Paudal and out- 
side of it at Surat have been correctly stated by Mr G. S Khaparde 
in his letters of 23rd December 1907 to 28th December 1907 that 
have been pubhshed at pages 45, 47 of the “ Reminiscences of 
Lokamanya Tilak ” volume II I need not repeat them here. 

In Surat two mcidents took place, one at the upper story at 
which my Guru halted and the other at the nationahsts’ conference 
that we had in the Ghee Kanta Wadi At the first mentioned 
place our noon meal was waitmg for us for a very long time as my 
Guru was not able to leave the crowds that were commg by thou- 
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Bands to kisB his feet At about 3 p m. one of our ^urat friends 
asked the crowds to wait for a few minute* and took my Guni^ 
Babu Arablndo myself and a few others to n back room to have 
our meals. Having known that we belonged to dllleront castes^ 
and croeda and thinking that my Gum might not like to sit and 
take hlfl food with us, that Surat friend asked my Gum “ May I 
arrange to servo you the meal in the next room ? ” My Gum prompt 
ly replied “ All patriots are of ono and the some caste end creed ” 
and sat amidst ua and took hla food with ns That is hia so called 
Orthodoxy 1 At tho nationalist Delegated conference a delegate 
asked my Gore Should wo not consider the private character of 
a person who wants to Join our party t At once my Gum replied 
** As long as his porlTuto character does not affect hia pnhUo work* 
we need not look Into his private oharuotcr That was his tolerant 
spirit I After the oonferenoo was over tho delegates of each 
province aaeemblcd there elected their provincial secretary and 
dispSTBcd I also wont away with them having forgot all about 
my desire to havo a disouBion with my Guru abont the ways and 
means to get back onr country from the British os the split In the 
Oongresa waB foremoet in my mhid. 


In tho middle of 1908 1 was convicted for sedition and was 
sentenced to transportation for life After some months my Goru 
also was oonvioted for sodltlou and wos sentenoed to transportation 
for six yeare. On appeal my aentence was reduced to transportation 
for six year*. I was detained in the Oontral Jails at Coimbatore 
and was released in 191S My Gum was detained at Mandaiay 
and was released in 1914 Then wo woro corresponding with each 
other about the current poliUcol topics of tho day However my 
desire to discuss with him about tho ways and means to obtain 
Swaraj was growing in my heart day by day and I was waiting 
only for an opportunity to meet hinn 

About a week prior to tho death of Mr G K, Qokhnio I 
received a letter from my Guru directing mo to go to Poona at 
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once. I reached Poona on the niglit on wlncli Mr. Gokhalo died. 

S at tune my Guru was on the Sinliagad Hills Next mormng 
of Ins followers wont to tlio lulls to bring Inm to Poona, fio 
ed Ins residence at about 9 a.m. At once he wont to my room 
and had a short talk with mo about my woKaro oto. Then ho 
referred to the death of Mr. Gokhalo, mentioned to mo all his good 
services to tho country and felt very sorry for his death. Ho 
wanted to go to Mr. Gokhale’s residence and asked mo if I liked to 
go with him there. I said no. Ho and some of his followers 
wont to Mr. Gokhalo’s residence and returned homo only in the 
night. He narrated to mo what all took pbco in Mr. Gokhalo’s 
residence and also m tho cremation ground. 

Next mormng at about 5 O’clock my Guru went to my sleop' 
ing room and took mo to his private chambers. Ho had a talk 
with mo about the European "War that was then going on and about 
a message that ho received from some of tho Indian Patriots, who 
were then in Germany. The message was to tho olloct that certain 
occasions would arise during the course of the War and that 
Indians should do such and such things on those occassions. We 
discussed for two.or three days about the advisabihty, possibihty 
and the probable result of our caiTying out the terms of the mes. 
sage. Here my Guru predicted that the occasions referred to m tho 
message might not arise as there were several complications in 
Europe m connection with the War. 

I questioned my Guru about the ways and means to attain 
Swaraj to our country. He rephed to the foUowmg effect •- Our 
country is a vast one. In it there are men of different kmds of 
tendencies and temperaments. Some say that Swaraj can be ob- 
tamed by petitions, prayers and protests, while some others say 
that Swaraj cannot be obtamed by all these means. Some say that 
Swaraj can be obtamed by domg away with the heads of the 
Executive Government, while some others say that only persecu- 
R....18 
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tion ■w^otdd foUo'w *Qoh acta. Some bbj that Swaraj oen b« obtain- 
oA by aBlmultanoonfl revolntion thronghout the ooimtry while some 
others say anarchy would bo the ranlt. Borne say that Swaraj 
cen be obtdned by a war wltii the help of anot h e r country while 
eome others say that the country would oontlnuo to bo a tixn 
under that another country even if It ootnes out Buooesaful in the 
war 

I said ** Yea. It Is true that different men in our country 
have different views about the matter But what are we to do 
Ho replied In the following terms • — Let each patriot do what he 
deems beat for his country Let not others put obetaolee in hls 
■way There is room in our country for different kinds of men 
and for different Wnds of activities. One need not clash with the 
other Let all acts of construction go on, whatever they and their 
forms may be. Let not others obstruct those acta. Lot no one be 
disheartened by his failurea or sufferings in the coutbo of hls work 
to attain Swaraj Failures will bring knowledge and suooesa.* 

I asked him to give me his opinion of the social reform 
movement. He said that it was every good movement. If it was so 
I asked why did he not talo) any active part in that movement. 

He replied that one should have one object in view and that he 
^ould oonoentratQ all his attention and energy to attain that one 
object. If ho aUowB himself to have more objects than one in 
view hls attention and energy will be diffused and consequently 
ho cannot accomplish any one of those objects. I asked him 
if the present caste system docs not stand in the way of unity 
^TTirmg the people of the country He replied “ Yes It doea 
stand. Several men Including thoee that are In Government 
services are working to root out the ovils in the present caste 
system. "Why ehould wo interfere In their work, when we hare 
more than enough work to do In another direction ? " 

I asked btm os to the advisability of the patriots nccopting 
Government eorrioe. He replied “ Yea, I want oU Gorermnent 
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OfELces, both. Civil and Mihtary, to be occupied by real Patriots. If 
all the Governors and the Govemors-in-General are real patriotic 
Indians, we have then attained Swaraj. I asked him if Patriots 
•can enter Legislative Councils ?. He rephed “ Yes I want real 
Patriots to occupy not only all the seats m all the Legislative Coun- 
cils but also all the seats and offices in aU the institutions of the 
■country, which will bring power, influence or money.” 

I stayed with my Guru for about a week In each of those 
■days he used to take me to his private chambers early mormng at 
about 5 O’clock and to talk to me and to discuss with me there 
tiU 10 O’clock m the night When visitors came to see him, I 
used to retire to my room As soon as the visitors left him, he 
would come to my room and would take me again to his private 
chambers. In his talk and discussions with me for about a week, 
he gave me not even a single occasion to say “ Beg your pardon”, “I 
don’t follow you” or “Once more please,” so clear and so plam and 
so straight was his talk. 

I fear I will be wantmg in gratitude if I do not express a word 
about treatment that was accorded to me durmg my stay with my 
Guru For a few days m the beginning he used to sit with me 
during my mommg and evenmg tea and durmg my noon and 
mght meals and to take his drink and diet with me His dnnk 
and diet were those of diabetic patients Although I did not hke 
their flavour and taste, he used to ask me to taste a httle of them 
every time he drank and ate with me. When I got acquamted 
with his relations and friends m his house, I prefeied to go, sit and 
take my noon and mght meals with them Even then he used to 
go to me and ask me how I hked the meals etc Neither he nor 
any of his realations or friends ever asked me to what caste or 
cre6(i I belonged In short, e-very one of the inmates of my Gm'u’s 
house including my Guru treated me as the master of the house. 
I have not received such kind and respectable treatment even m 
my father-m-law’s house. For entertaimng me he arranged for a 
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Bhtsia perty an a oertain eraning In hlB honae and also for a mode 
Indian 'var^iTO on another eyening in a oertain theatro. 

Wliaif I was about to laava him^ how he embraced mo I 
cannot cj^e as except by tears from my eyee. 


Dr Harold H Mann 

( Formerly Principal AgrtcnUural College Poona; Ex- 
Direcior of the AgricuUurcl Deparimeni Bombay Presidency ) 

I went to Poona In the year 1907 Before I went there the 
name of Mr B, G Tilftk was yery fy^nrupr as one of the more 
odvanoed of the national leaders, but I first came In contact with, 
him during the Intensive temperance agitation In the enrly part of 
1908. Then we sat together on the committee of the PcMjna Tem 
pemnoe AssooUtion, and from the first it was the magnetlo quality 
of Mr TUaVe personality that specially Impressed me. If he came 
Into a room, oven though I had not seem him, his presenoo was 
evident at onoe and It is by the strength of his pcrsoi^ty that I 
shall always remember him, even more than by his wisdom in 
dlscnarion or the wide knowledge of pnblio affairs that he showed. 
Next to this, It was the unbending courage which he exhibited 
which improesed mo very much Indeed for during tho whole of 
the agitation, whan some others stood aside Mr Tilak never 
budged from the position which wo had taken at tho bogtnnlng 
of the pickoUing movement. 

A few months later came the nmiet of Mr TUak In Bombay 
Tho news waa reodved like a thunderbolt In Poona, I was at that 
time Principal of the Agricultural College at Poonn but as a per- 
sonal friend of Mr TUab I lelt his arrest very Intensely The 
students of ell tho Poona coHegce made signs of striking work to 
show their feeling In tho matter and among them tho students of 
my own college realising that I was feeling matters as keenly as 
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any of them, returned after two Iionrs, and tins action, an 
recogmtion of onr common sympathy mth the great leader, has 
served as a special bond of nmon between me and that band of 
students from that day to the present time. 

After his return from Mandalay, I saw httle of Mr. Tilair, 
•except at a distance, for a number of years, until on the eve of what 
I thought might be my final departure from Poona m 1920, I 
ualled to see him. He was with his great heutenant, Mr. N. 0. 
Kelkar, and he welcomed me as an old friend He seemed much 
older than I had known him before, and his eye, while still fiery, 
was quieter than of old. We talked of the Montagu Chelmsford 
system of government which was then on the eve of introduction, 
find in the workmg of which he seemed inclined, then, to take part. 
But it was not to be. I returned to India and to Poona, but, m the 
meantime, he had passed over. 

I shall never forget Mr. Tilak He seems to me one of the 
two or three strongest characters that I have met in my life, and, 
knowing him even as httle as I did, I can understand the devotion 
with which he was followed, and the influence which he had. 
His influence will remain with me ever as a vital factor m my life. 


M. Asaf Ali 

( Bar-at-Law and Advocate, Delhi ) 

Not till 1908 did I defimtely realise what Lok. Tilak 
stood for, for it was then that I had the occasion to go m the 
•company of a friend, then quite a foremost figure inf the momen- 
tary pohtics of the day, to Nagpur and Poona, and see for myself 
what his precept and example had done for Maharashtra. 
We stayed at the Gaikwad Wade, the residence of Lok, Tilak 
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fit Poona, and the flirt tliat rtrook me "was the almort asoetlo- 
simplicity of life at the Ghdkwad Wada. Small and bear rooms 
plastered with mud were our *M3ueetfl Ohambere” and simplfr 
vegetarian food was our daily fare. But one met there men of 
ideas and culture young men of energy and patariotism, oiiQ of the 
Natu hrothera of the Poona murder Pame Dr Patwardhan, an old 
man of robust convictions, Mr N 0 'gfilicar the right-hand man 
of liok. TilaV, Mr Khu dlllrar whose pen was believed to have 
earned for Ijok, Tilak the exile in which he then wnfl, were all to 
to be met there. In momlngB and evenings one witnessed the 
energetic youths of Poona drilling in the oourtyuid of the (Jaikwad 
"Wado, posaibly as an eilhibltion arranged tor the visitor who had 
been invited to deliver an address there, AU this atmosphere be- 
Bpoka the solid foundations Lok. Tilak had laid for a far-reaching 
struggle for fireedoim 

Afler that some nine years elasped beferre I had on oppor- 
tunity of setting my eyw for the first time on the Mahratta 
Hero whose name had beoome a Mantram ’ for national struggle 
for freedom. It was in 1917 that I Baw and beard Lok. Tilak for 
the first time at the Calcutta Oonpose, Tho ovations ho received 
would beggar dosoriptione. But I felt a strange disappointment 
when I saw an unpreposaesaing and hopelessly unassuming 
and rather reticent person pointed out to me as Lok. Tilak But 

his face was steady constantly pensive, and critical with his eyes he 

seemedJtobefiU tho time judging and welgliing th!ng a around him 
with a strange but distinct indlootionln hlseeemingly tired look of a 
feeling that things were not going with the speed ho exported. 
The Calcutta Oougrees under tho presidency of Dr Besant was, I 
believe tho last but ono of the series of tho older type of the 
oratorical demonstratioas of the Titim week. Ono sow the great 
stalwarts of the older generation, hold forth In sonorous tones 
and Victorian Diction dlstlngtdshed tholr oratory Surtndronath 
Banerji Blpln Chandra Pal and Jinnah had spoken In support of 
Mrs Besant s election. When l/>k. TUak was called upon, bo 
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stepped forward in Ins Mahratta ngolotte in contrast ■mtli 
Surendranath Banei^i’s English dress with the look and appearance 
of a critK^ and thonghtfnl person, conscions of his position; and 
treating the tremendons ovation, which was his share, with indif- 
ference, began in an atmosphere of tense silence with a poor voice 
and impressive accents “I have neither the oratorical powers of 
Mr. Banorji nor the trumpet voice of Mr Pal nor even lucid expres- 
sion of Mr Jiimah and so forth.” But inspite of his poor voice 
and rather simple language he was listened to with mtense inte- 
rest and was lustily clieered thioughout his speech. 

The second occasion I had of studying him at close quarters 
was when he came to Delhi m 1920 to attend the fii’St mixed con- 
ference of leaders to consider the proposed programme of N. 0 0. 
He addiessed a pubhc meetmg which was presided over by Swami 
Shradhanand and the grounds of the so-called “Shahid Hall” were 
packed to overflowmg He spoke m Enghsh and it fell to my 
lot to give a report of his speech m Drdu He had a wonderful 
power of appealmg to the deepmost sentiments of his audience, 
although his voice and rhetorical art were obviously limited. The 
simile drawn from the Hmdu Scriptures of the chummg of the 
Umversal ocean, the discovery of the JRatnas, the deterring gift of 
“Poison” precedmg the final gift of “Life Everlastmg ‘Amrit” was 
most aptly made use of by Lok. Tilak, in showing that the attain- 
ment of freedom, the birth-right of man, must necessarily involve 
the precedence of “Suifermg ” But about the most original thmg he 
said that day was in the nature of a confession He said that his 
advocacy of freedom was not prompted by any thoughts of serving 
humamty or the Indian nation, but it was a phase of his mentahty, 
which no considerations would affect It was, he said, mysterious 
urge m him and he could not help it even if he wanted 

Fmally I saw him m conference with the leaders at HaMm 
Ajmal Khan’s residence After heanngthe discussion of the 3Sf 0. 
0 programme for some time he desired to go and keep a 
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firtvioTM appointment ■while the dlacuselon was Btill In progreafl and 
some of the leaders were etlU tom in doubts and guesses. They 
wanted h^m to stay till the end j but he quietly sold **whatover may 
bo •your decision^ you may tato it that I agreo with it, for I am 
ready to go muoh further than yourprogramme}” and he left. I felt 
that it fixed the ■warriorsi for those ■who ■were fencing to whittle 
down the programme felt aa small and ■within a few mlnutse of 
Ufl departure tha proposed manifeeto was agreed to In principle and 
a anb-oommlttee ■was apoplnted to draft it. 

This la tha sum of my personal reminifloences of Lot. TUak. 
One conld write ■volnmet about hla personality and teachings but 
that mnat be left to Mr Bapat, 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malavlya 

( U L A, Founder (ff th9 Etndu ZJmtvmiy at 
Benarea Allahabad) 

Mr Bapat has been p romlng mo for some time to send him my 
romfnlsoenoes of my esteemed friend Ixiknmanya Tilalc. I am 
sorry that owing to the preasnre of other work I was not able so 
long to comply with the request. But Mr Bopot a persiatanoo and 
patience have triumphed and I am sincerely glad I am able to Jot 
down a few notes which I hope may b© of acme Interest to the 
reader 

I mot Mr Namjoahl a man of remarkable IntolUgonce and 
energy who was a close friend of Mr Tilak and who co-operated 
with him In starting the Kow EngUah Bohool at Poona, and later 
on in estabUahlng the Deccxin Education Society and the Fergusson 
College at the third ludlan Kotiounl Congress at Madras. I then 
heard of tho Ideal of the serrloe of the mothorland through odoca 
Uon that had led Tilak, Namjoshl and their colleagues to found 
tho Deccan Education Society to make cheap and healthy education 
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available to the young generation. They became life-memberff of 
the Society and were jomed very soon by several yonng capable 
scholars, Gokhale being one of them. A life-member of the 
Society bonnd himself to serve the institution of the Society 
for a period of twenty years on the small salary of Es. 75 
per mouth, after .which he could retire on a pension of 
Es. 30 a month. This simple scheme of puttmg one’s patriotism 
to a practical test, of dehberately chosing a life of self-demal for 
the service of our fellow-men, which has given the country a 
most honourable band of patiiotic workers who have built up and 
maintained the Forgusson CoUege, and more recently the New 
Poona College, naturally commanded admiration And returmng 
from the Congress at Madras, my dear fnend and fellow- 
worker, Ganga Prasad Yarma of Lucknow, himself one 
of the most unselfish and self-sacrificmg labourers in the country’s 
cause, and I halted at Poona to meet Tilak and his fellow-woikers 
and to see the institutions they had started Tilak, Namjoshi, 
Ganga Prasad and I had many and long talks The Congress had 
been pressmg for the last three years the demand for the mtro- 
duction of the system of representative Govenment in India by a 
reform and expansion of the Legislative Councils. We were all 
of us keen m desiring that the change should be mtroduced as 
early as possible And m discussmg how to brmg it about, Tilak 
laid great stress on the importance and necessity of educatmg 
the masses to create a powerful pubhc opimon m favour of the 
demand, of rousmg m them a sense of national self-respect and 
self-reliance, of creating a hope and a confidence m them that they 
would be able to regam the power of govermng themselves He 
did not Wish to resort to force or violence, but he did wish that 
pubhc opimon should be 'made so instructed and strong that the 
Government would be afraid to disregard it. As every one knows 
no one endeavoured more earnestly than Tilak to Create such 
pubhc opimon, and none succeeded m domg so to the extent he 
did, m Maharastra m particular and in the country in general. 
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We beoam© good frlenda, and I am happy to think that though in 
sxibeeqtient year* "w© differed Bomethnee regarding some of the 
methodfl to be adopted to eohlevo our end, onr personal relatloia 
■were nerer onoe affected by oor differtnoes. It \Tafl dne portly to 
iMa drcomstance that I had the good fortune more than onoe of 
being able to promote an agreement between the two parties, the 
extremleta as they were called, at whose head stood Mr Ttiak, and 
the moderates, among whom were Sir Pheroxe Shah Meths, 
Ifr Qokhala and many others including myself, which came to 
he formed In the CJongrees after the Partition of Bengal, 

The first of these occasions ercee at the Oongren at Benares 
in 1905 There was a strong diffarenoe of opinion as to whether 
the Congress ahonld bless the movement of boycott of British 
goods which had been etnrtod In Bengal, in consequence of the 
Partition of BengaL The difference was overcome and complete 
unanimity attained by the form in which the resolntion was put at 
my suggestion. 

The second oocasion arose at the memorable Cemgrew at 
Calcutta in 190fi. The wrong done to Bengal by the peotition and 
by the repressive measures which had been adopted by the Oovem 
ment to put down the agitation against it, had roused strong feel 
Inge against the existing tystom of Government not only in Bengal 
but throughout India. It had rulsod the tone of public crillclsm 
of the Government throughout tho country India s Grand Old 
Man, who presided over the Oongress at the ago of 82, breathed a 
new life into popular agitation by declaring that “ Self 'Govern 
ment, or Bwaraj like that of the Gnlted Kingdom or tho Coloniw” 
wa» “ abeolutoly necessary ” for the welfare and pro g r es s of the 
people Four Important resolutions were passed at that Congress 
which gavo expression to the now Ideas that had boon created or 
strengthened in tho minds of the people. Theso related to BoU- 
Govemment, National Bdocatlon boycott and Swadeshi. There 
wore differences In the Subjects Committee regarding the latter 
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two. My moderate friends did me the honour of deputing me to 
hrmg about a compromise. Mr Tilak was by this tune the 
acknowledged leader of the new party He, Lala Lajpatraiy 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal and Mr Aravindo Ghose and I met and 
talked the matter over. And I am happy to say we were agam 
able to agree to a form which was accepted unanimously by the 
Subjects Committee and by the Congress It was the addition of 
the words even at a sacrifice at the end of the resolution callmg- 
upon the people to use Swadeshi goods m preference to foreign 
goods which was suggested by Lala Lajpatrai which satisfied 
Mr. Tilak and the other friends and which I readily agreed to^ 
that brought about the agreement among us and m the Congress 

Even at this distance of time it is panful to refer to the sad 
episode at Surat m 1907. And I will therefore say nothing about 
it here None was more happy than I was when in 1915 tho 
friends and fellow-workers who had to my great grief and to tho 
great loss of the coxmtry, been separated, were again brought to- 
gether and met at the Congress at Bombay. 

We had agam strong difference m[^the Subjects Committee of 
the Congress at Amritsar m 1919 as to the attitude we should adopt 
towards the reforms mtroduced by the Act of 1919 Mr Tilak and 
Mr C E Das took one view. Mr Gandhi and I took another But 
our differences were only regardmg the manner in which we should 
express ourselves. We were agreed m substance And though 
it cost us some time and trouble we were able m the end to agree 
to a form of resolution which was unanimously adopted by tho 
Congress 

Mr. Titak made it clear so far back as the beginmng of 1907 
that seff-govemment on Colomal hnes sufficed for biun as a thmg: 
to work for That was his attitude when he started the Home Eule 
movement m 1915 and jomed hands with Mrs Anme Besant for 
its reahsation One may safely say that was his attitude to the last. 
The means by which he sought to brmg about Self-Government on 
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•Oolonial lines -was the creation of & vigorous, damonrona ptibUo 
option. In TTni^ft •which •would not bo satisfied until It 
«-w Solf-<kivertiment eetabliahed, snd continnod agitation 
In 'Ping^flTid to make the English people realise the 
wisdom and justioe of hewing to csrtabUah it. Ho also 
■wished to carry on continnona agitation in Fmnoe Gtennany 
America and Japan to obtain the moral Btipport of ednoated public 
<;plnlon in those oountries for onr cause. His visit to England had 
impresBed upon him the nrgenoy and Importance of foreign poll 
•tici propaganda. This oooiq>ed his thoughts largely during the 
last days of hla existence. 

I had the pleasure and privilege of meeting LotmanyaTilak it 
his home at Poona on the day he left It for Bombay never to 
return to It again, and during the long talk •we then had the thing 
he preesed upon me most was to organise deputations to England, 
France America, Germany and Japan, and to raise sufBoient 
funds to maintain them there for at least five years. I never 
thought that be •whould be taken a-way from our midst -within 
a fortnight. 

There are many other reminiscence* -which are cro-wding 
npon my mind. But a feeling of pain is orerpowering me I 
must ttop. 

Up to the time of his death, there -was no Tnun In the -whole 
of our great country who loved his peopl^ 'who serrod his people 
and who suffered for hli people more than the luan -whom they 
have in their love and reverenoo honoured with the high name of 
Lokamanya. Long may his subtle inteUlgenoe, hi* high scholar* 
*hlp his BpotlesB character hla splendid public spirit, his unbending 
indopendenoo and hi* dauntless spirit continue to Inspire the youth 
of India to dedicate themselves to the service of the motherbud 
which the liOkamanyu so dearly loved ond lived for 
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The Honourable Sir Mohammad Ali - 
Mohammad Khan, 

(K, B. K. G. S L, K G, I. E. Maharaja of MaUmudabad ( Oudh.) 

I liad tlie great pleasare of meeting Lokamanya Tilak for tke 
first time m 1916 darmg tlie sessions of tke Indian National Con- 
gress held at Lncknow He had been a true nationalist and through 
his help and support the memorable Hmdn-Mnshm pact became a 
settled fact He admitted to me that there had been certam defects, 
in the pact "which he said he would not mind because m his opimon 
the settlement on the whole was an important achie'vment. He was. 
an honest behever in the umty of all Communities m India as a 
basis for the attainment of Swara]. He was a very large hearted 
and hberal minded pohtician. “When I met him agam m Bombay 
he discussed the question of seperate representation at length Hib 
strong behef had been that the seperate rspresentation will be inju- 
rious to the Mushm Commumty as well as to other Commumties 
in India. He was also strongly opposed to the Dyarchy. He, there- 
fore, did not welcome the Montford Keforms as they stand. 
He thought that well orgamsed efforts outside Councils to- 
expose the constitution "wiU be more effective and useful. But 
on many questions affecting the fundamental pnnciples he thought 
that even the pohcy of obstruction m the Councils will be justified 
if that could be unanimously carried out by the representatives of 
the people for the reason that a protest on such subjects from the- 
chosen representatives of the people will carry greater weight. 


His Highness The Maharaja 
Sir Sayajirao Gaikwar. 

(G, G, S, I , G, G. I.E., Maharaja of Baroda.) 

[I had the good luck of gettmg anmterview with His Highness 
Shrimant Sir Sayajirao Gaikwar, Maharaja of Baroda, in His 
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HlghnesR es Laxml-VllAS Pal&oe-B&jmahal tt Barodiu At that time 
-after acme conTereation. about toplca of gnieral Interest, I m&de a 
request to Hifl Hlghncsn to farvour me 'with some of hit remini 
scencefl about Lohmanya Tilak, as Hit Highness had 
oocaaloiially oome In contact ■with blip- At that time I humbly put 
some questloni to Hia TT^gbn^ regarding the subject -which were 
answered by Hia Highneea, Subsequently the whole matter was 
reduoed to writing in. th« form of queetiona and answers by the 
state-oflioorB and after it had been ap p roved by Hia Highness the 
Maharaja, it was delivered to me on 31st January 1923 through 
his private secretary liao Bahadur G B. A-mbftgnfmVfty b. LL. B. 
The original given to me was in Marathi the following is a literal 
translation of the same, — Editor ] 


Qimtion 

X, 'Would Your Highness do 
mo the favour of giving mo 
some special of Tour High 
ness es reminlsocneae about 
the late Lot, Tilak If they 
can bo given ? 

2 'What did Tour Highness foel 
on Buoh oocasions of Tour 
HlghufiSBe 6 meeting with 
him about the quoliUes -whioh 
LoV. Tilak possessed. 

B. Has Your Highness any re> 
minisoenoes about the episode 
of the BapaUCommlssion 
■which bronght so much fame 
to LoU Tilak ? 

4. Is It a fact that Your High 
ness had, during his stay In 


Armcfr 

It is very dlfflonlt for me to 
give my reminisosnoes abont 
him. Beoause I came In touch 
•with him on very few ooca 
Blona. 

It is needless to say that on 
such oocasions I -was espe- 
cially impressed with his In 
telUgeace ond learning 

I know nothing about lU At 
that time I •was in England. 


Yes He bad seen me in 1894 
1605 At that Urns he was n 
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Poona, about the year 1894- 
1895 made some suggestions 
to Lok Tilak about writing 
some books 


5. It is rumoured that Your 
Highness presented to Lok 
Tilak, as a gift, Your High- 
ness’es Ghiikwar-Wada situate 
in the Narayan Peth at Poona. 
I know that the rumour is 
false. Yet I wish to have 
•some direct information 
mahout it from Your Highness. 


member of the * Legisla- 
tive Council ’. I asked 
him why he was not wri- 
tmg books I suggested him 
at least to transtate some 
great Sanskrit or English 
books. He told me that as he 
had taken to Pohtics he was 
not finding much time for 
such work. He, however, 
promised to act up to my sug- 
gestions. On my expressmg 
to him my desire that he 
should collect information 
about (problems 

of Indian Ethics) he said that 
he had already collected and 
was even then coUectmg ma- 
terials about it and was thmk- 
mg of writmg a treatise on 
the subject. I therefore ex- 
pressed my appreciation about 
his ability to undertake such 
a work. 

The rumour is absolutely false 
I had a nund to dispose it off. 
I had therefore m the first 
instance fixed its price after 
due and proper mquiry and 
had then pubhcly advertised 
for offers Tilak offered about 
15000 rupees and I sold the 
wada to him. 
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6 Wliat does Tour HlghpAPR There ia no doubt that the trca- 
tMnk about Lok, Titak*B tiae »fh5KfW’ ■written by 
work In life ? Tilak ia flue. Tet I am un 

ble to agree ■witb.bia thoughts 
about oasta dlsttnotion expres* 
Bed in it. I do not think 
that in this matter he had 
kept a progttaalve poiloy 
National advancement inolu 
dea social progreas. It is im 
possible to secure national 
pre^reeB naless 'wa raise our 
ethics in respect oi onr homo 
and society to a very high 
order by placing it on pnro 
foundations excluding all dls> 
tinctiott and If perhaps It is 
aohlerod it will not he lasting ^ 
For instance the ITahratta 
Empire 


His Highness the Maharaja Sjr Shrl 
Rama Vurmah 

(QOSiaOIE^hx Mahanjja qf Coditn Trichnr ) 
My acquaintonoo with Lokamanyo Bol Gangadhar Tilak was 
only flhort and I am therefore not In a poejtlon to aay much o£ him- 
The only ocoosiou on ■which I mot Mm waa when 1 went to Poona 
to preside at the Aynrredlo Oonferonoe. Even them tho oppor- 
tmltlee I had to talk with hfm were few TVhen I ollghtedt 
from the train he was, among other*, introdnoed to me Dnt I did 
not particularly notice him then and made inquiries after hlnu 
Ho vras then specially tntrodneed to me and I apologised for 
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my omission and lie excused me by a few kind "And polite 
words. His popularity specially struck me. Wkenever be appear- 
ed in pubbc, be attracted tbe attention of every one as if by a 
special magnetic power. He was good enough to call on mo one 
day and spent an hour with mo. I do not now distmctly remem- 
ber tbe details of tbe conversation. Tins much I remember. Ho 
was a good Sanskrit scholar with abound information, very 
amiable and courteous The conversation was confined mostly to 
literary subjects Our views agreed on most points. I also attended 
an “AT HOME” given by him. In the course of conversation, I 
had occasion to refer to his imprisonment thus “ ^ 

hHj ” (0 Parrot I your imprisonment is due to your 
sweet words ) In one case, sweet to the possessor, and m the other, 
to the pubhe at large. He seemed to appreciate my quotation. I 
greatly enjoyed the mterestmg conversation I had with him on the 
two occasions. 


, ^His Highness The Hon’hle Sir 
Rameshwar Singh. 

( G, C. I, E., K. B. E.f L, L, jD., Maharajadhiraj Bahadur 
of DAEBHANGA, Behar) 

I never had any occasion to associate with the late Lokamanya 
Tilak directly and so there is very httle which I can contnbute 
towards the matter. 

It is mdeed a pity I cannot qmte distinctly recollect the talk I 
had with the late Mr. Tilak of revered memory. I, how-ever, 
remember this much that it was only on one occasion in 1918 that 
Mr. Motilal Ghose, the Hon. Mr. Ehaparde and Mrs. Peasant paid 
me visit m ‘Darbhanga House’ m Calcutta and we had long con- 
versation lastmg for about a couple of honrs on various subjects 
especially on rehgious and pohtical questions. Mr. Tilalrand Mrs. 
E...19 
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Botfant-mw me on another oooaalon at Delhi But I am unable to 
recall to mind aa to ■what topioor topioa werepartioTilarly diaonaeed. 
The only th^T 1 g that I can reooQeot ia that there waa some dia« 
cniBion about which there -waa aome difference at opinion and 
Tflak aiked my opinion. We dbonsBed the qaeetion for about an 
hour and a half bnt I am aorry to ■write that now 1 ha^ve entirely 
forgotten IL 

Howorer I ■was then greatly Impreeaed by the aimpUcIty of 
his mannerfl and hla deep petriotlo fervour and alnoere regard for 
hie religion and hla country The eameet BoUoltnde which he tml 
formally dieplayed In fighting for the cause of India and the 
enormouB aaoriffoee that he In that behalf will be gratefully 
remembered by every true aon of India, Every one who haa read 
hla boohs will pay a tribute to his vemtile genius and deep emdlt 
ion and hla eoholarly produotlonB wUl always be counted aa vslu 
able contributions not only to Indian liteisture but to the literature 
of the world. There waa no publlo man for whom I had more res- 
pect and ■veneration. J ■wish Mr Bapat every sucoees in his noble 
undertalrlng of publishing the Beminlaoencee about Lok. TUak. 


Babu StLbhas Chandra Bose 

( fVesfdtfnf 8txth iT P ChT\fer«nco held of Poona OdlcaUa. ) 
LOKAMANYA 8 GEEATNESS. 

I knew that Lokamanya Tilak 'waa one of the greatest men 
produced by India in reoent times. I had often tried to contem- 
plate the loftinetB of hla character and to oomprehend the ■veisati- 
Uty of hia intellect. I had often pondered over the mystery of his 
rich and wonderful personality but I confoas that not till I ■was 
thrust Inside the stono-^walls of Mendalay-Jail did the magnitude 
of hia greatness reveal itself to me. I had the privilege of living for 
two years under the shadow of that weodcsn cage-it ■waa not a ma- 
sotdo buildlng^where Lokamanya Tilak lived In oomplote isolation 
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for nearly six years. And nntil one has lived m Mandalay Jail for 
some tune it is not possible to realise the soul-Jnlling atmosphere 
and the mhtiman conditions to which Lokamanya had been sub- 
jected during his incarceration. Words fail to express the greatness 
of one who could come out of this ordeal triumphant, whose soul 
could break through the parched stones of Mandalay Jail and blos- 
som forth m richness and grandeur. Lokamanya alone could rise 
above such dismal surroundmgs and convert the dark and dreary 
hours mto one long tapasya, the consummation of which manifest- 
ed itself m his sublime creation “ Gita-Rahasyam. ” 

' — Extract from his presidential address. 


Virumal Begraj 

( Editor “ The Sindhi ”, Suhhur-SindJ 

When I think of the great soul so mighty ; “ the power of 
electricity comes withm and echo without “ Lok. Tilak is hvmg.” 
India so poor without him to day I Robust leader is needed to le&d 
us on m this hour of disappomtment. It was on the 16th of June 
that great leaders met at Calcutta to keep ahve the day of Desh 
Bandhu Das while the anmversary of Lok Tilak falls this year on 
the 1st of August and the third and the last volume of his remims- 
cences will be out on that sacred day, 

I am humble servant at his feet and called upon from such a 
long distance to send my contribution. I thank fully Mr. Bapat 
and do so accordmgly. His recollections are livmg eternally before 
me. His robust faith m the sure awakemng of the national spirit 
in India was so contageous that we in the mofl&ossal, though sur- 
rounded by disheartemng circumstances became as hopeful and 
came out spirited as he himself was. This confidence was seen in 
him all throughout from the distant days of pubhc apathy to Na- 
tional cause and to the trymg hour of Government repression and 
even during the darkest days of rank division m the country itself. 


Bfi tenipemneiit "wm always progreflriTQ As the National 
spirit grew greater in the oonntry, greater became the ideal to be 
adilevod. Ho nervor put a limit to the aaplmtionfl of hla conntry- 
men and the resnlt of thle was that bH the yonog men and women 
■with y onthfnl spirit felt always inspired In. his company and felt Im- 
pelled to exert their ntmoet for national welfare I thfnb U was 
this ever present froah ontlook that ooEeoted rmmd bitn the band 
of real workers. "Whatever the phase of national movement Lok. 
Tflak always had some^oere servants of the oormtry at his caU. 

But the Boomt of the snooess of his mission ■was his unreserv- 
ed dedication to his oountry*a cause which because of his profeesion 
of life as ■well as religion of sonl coupled with his complete Identfl 
cation ■with his fellow workers in the field whoee personal family 
diffioulties become his own difficnltiee and his high moral chainotar 
which was a standing inspiration to us all whemover our minds ■were 
disturbed. 

I ■wrote to Hr Bapat In my first letter the ple&sont recoHedions 
how Imcit Tilak In his house while he ■wns Bitting on a mst bear-footed 
and bear headed reading some scriptures. He greeted me and I 
kissed his feet. He embraced mo ; my eyes -were full of water 
through ecstasy As ■we met after ten years it was in the end of 
IfilA I annonnoed my name to him. He had returned from 
Handalay after six years exile ond 1 had returned after three years* 
transportation. Ho emhraoed mo i I could not speak for a few 
minutes. Then wo exchanged thoughts and I gave htm some nows 
of the desert of Sindh so-called by Pheroz Bhah Mehta. "Wo dis- 
ensood on soveml topics of the day but the fate of India in those 
days -was so sad. I took some sweets at his house and then ho 
stretched his hands with flowers and said “Ylmmall It is o very 
costly thing for a worker In the national cause. No one had a 
right to accept a garland of flowers from the people and the pobllo 
tmlcjw he was prepared to give a cup of his avTOt blood for each 
flower In tho garland." I have never forgotten these words of 
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•vrisdom titlorod by tlio greatest hero Lok. Tilak. I bow “doNvu to . 
liim, to lus memory, to bis n‘»bos nnd the lioly place that gavo him 
birth. India to-day stands in need of that spirit of tho Selfless nnd 
Conragoons worker. AlasI Fate is not to-day ^^hnt it slionld bo after 
tho labonrious and hard and trying timo and precious bvos of Dosh 
Bandhn Das, Lok. Tilak and sovoral other loyal souls ‘Iilay his 
eoul rest in jicaco’ is my humble prayer from Sindh and may ho 
lead us on. 


Lala Lajpat Rai. 

(M, L. A., Editor *T7ic Pcoplo\ Lahore.) 

After Docombor 1905 I mot Mr Tilak only in Docombor 1906 
at tho Calcutta Congress which was presided over by Mr. Dadabhoi 
Naoroji. Tho session of tho Congress was a momontus one. For tho 
first time in tho history of tho Congress a demand for Swara] was 
made. And oponly and squarely, Swaraj w.as fixed to bo tho goal 
of Indian Nationalism for all times to como. Besides this, tho 
activities and mfluonco of Lokamanya induced tho Congress to pass 
three other resolutions of groat importance viz. those rolatmg to 
National Education, Swadeshi and Boycott. Mysolf and tho 
Bengal Nationahsts of Arabindo School fully co-operated with the 
Lokamanya. 

Tho ‘ Extrimist ’ had a special propaganda pendal where 
Lokamanya often spoke and gavo lectures on various questions 
of the day. 

In 1907 we agam mot at Surat./ The Extrimists had set up 
a separate camp where the Lokamanya and his Co-workers hved 
and laboured. A graphic account of the happemngs^of Surat have 
been given by Mr. H. W. Novmson m his book ‘ The new Spirit 
In India.’ 
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In 1008'^ the requeet of Lohmanya I m&de eereral attempts 
to brid^ tq> the gulf that had been created between hU'party and 
modoratea by the events of Stcrai bnt ■without any snccew. 

In September that year I proceeded to England and did not 
ag^ meet Lotmanya till 1920 "When I retnmed from the U fl.A. 
he -was the first to -welootiie me. At a monster meeting held In 
Bombay he recid a eplen^d addrees of welcome to me on behalf of 
the Home Bnle League and also arranged a dinner in my honor 
at the Sardargraha, In 1920 we met several times at Delhi to dis> 
CUBS the politioal situation and settle the programme of work. Both 
of ns vrere present at Benares -where in a meeting of the A. L (X 0. 
it was decided to call a special session of the Oongress to decide the 
question of non CkHjperatlon. I was on my -way to see him In his 
fatal Uhieas when on reaching the Ylotoria Tennlnas I learnt that 
the great soul has departed 1 It was a great shook and the sense 
of loss was the greatest Imaginable 


Lokmanya’s Private Letters 

[ Buring the period of his iDoaroeration at Mandalay Lok. Tilak 
was granted permission to write to his home oiJy one letter onco a 
month. Nearly three scores and ten letters of him ha-ve already 
been published in his seoond port of the Life of Tilak by Mr N 0. 
KeDcar However I take this oppor t unity to reproduce below one 
letter, characteristic of its own, addreseed to hli nephew (Dhondopant) 
written after the sad demise of his (LoVa.) wife. 

Similarly I give below some leltera, which hove never appear 
od through press before -written by h\rr\ to his Intimate frknfl 
The Hon. Hr G 8. alias Badasaheb Khaparde. 


— Editoiu] 
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Contml Jail Mtod?»by.' 

Sth Jn}ic, 191S, 

My dear Lliondn, 

Tour was a very groat and a heavy blovr. I am used to 
take my misfortunes calmly ; but I confess that the present shook 
mo considerably. According to the behefa ingrained in us it is not 
undcsirablo that the v,’ifo should die before her husband. What 
grieved mo most is my enforced absence from her side at this criti- 
cal time. But this vas to bo, I always feared it, and it has at last 
happened. But I am not going to trouble you further with my 
sad thoughts. One chapter of my life is closed and I am afraid it 
won; bo long before another will bo. 

Lot her last rites bo duly performed and hor remains sent to 
Allahabad or Bonaras or any other place sho might have desired. 
Carry out htorally all hor last wishes, if you have not done so al- 
ready. The task of looking after the physical and intellectual deve- 
lopment of my sons falls on you now with greater rosponsibihty ; 
and I shall bo still further grieved if I wore to find it not properly 
attended to. I behevo Mathu and Durgi are still there. They as 
wen as Bambhau must have keenly felt the borovomont especially 
at a time when I am away. Console them in my name and see 
that Eambhau and Bapu do not got dejected. Let them remember 
that I was left an orphan when I was much younger than either of 
them. Misfortunes should brace us up for greater self-dependence. 
Both Eambhau and Bapu should therefore take a lesson from this 
berevement and if they do that I am sure God wiH not forsake 
them See that their time is not lost m useless grief. The inevi- 
table must be faced boldly. 

As regards her things and valuables make a hst thereof, and 
keep them with you under lock and key till my release or till you 
next hear to the contrary from me, in the meanwhile. Above all 
face the situation courageously yourself, for there is no one else on 
whom the children can depend m this critical state. May God help 
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you aUlB-iu that I can -wiah and pray for from this distant plaoo 
"With loTQ to children and youraelf, 

1 am yours affoctionately 

Bal Qangadhar TUak. 


Oentral Jail, Mandalay 
"Upper Burma 
7th J^twembfr 190S 

My dear Khaparde, 

Ton must hare got my last letter by the time this roaches you 
I haivo not heard anythng from you, nor from Mr Eagharayya or 
Bhondu elnoe I left Bombay Dhondu Is hoirever ec^ieoted here 
on or about the 18th Inst, when I may hwT> moro about the pro* 
grea of the appeal In the mean time I 'wish to communicate to 
you some moro facts, which I 'wanted to be communicated to yotu 
but I don't ^ow if they haTO been cammnnloated. 

Hurt I wish you to refer to O' Ocnnol s case dedded, I be- 
lieve In 1843 or may be 1344, but not later O' Oonnel ■was con- 
victed of SEDITION In England. There -was some defect In the 
selection of the number of Jury and what la more Important to ui, 
tdso annmberof counts or charges Imprcperly jolnod. Anoppool was 
made on those grounds to the House of Lords and the latter rovers 
od the sontenoo possed on 0 Oonnel and acquitted him. I have read 
theoaseinanlrlshHiatorybook, but you can find a full report of thfl 
same in the House of Lords coses there and see if it suits our pur 
pose You con oertainly find many other English oases of misjoin 
dere there I but the above one being of sedition may be of some 
use. The Jury point iu many coses is also worth pladug before 
the Privy Coundl 

Another thing which I wish to draw your attention to, is the 
definition of “attempt in law If you refer to the French Penal 
Code (of which you can have a copy there) you will find “attempt” 
defined in the same way as I maintained in my defence and JenUns 
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C. J. lias defined it in tlie Bombay case I referredv^to. TJfie Penal r 
Code of Prance says that” “attempt” to be legally complete mnst 
be such as was frustrated by something beyond the control of the 
person attemptmg. It is only such an “ attempt ” that is pnmsh- 
able by the French Code. The Enghsh is the same. So the 
defimtion of attempt given by me was, so to say, mternational. 

Of course all arrangements will bo of use if special leave for 
filmg the appeal is granted. You must have lodged the apphcation 
by this sime. Let me know what you have done and when the 
hearmg may come off, as well as what the counsel think of thes 
chances of success. You can write a letter to me here to the 
address of the Supdt, Central Jail, Mandalay, Upper Burma. The 
letter should contam nothmg but the news about the appeal only. 

It should be a busmess letter and nothing more. 

I must be, and am prepared for the worst, but I know that 
you will not return without doing your best for me there. The 
last resource is a petition to the House of Commons, about which I 
have already written to you m my directions forwarded to .you 
from Ahmedabad. 

I am not allowed any newspapers here. (I have now formally 
apphed for permission but have not got a reply yet ) So I do not 
know what is gomg on outside, even about myself. So please write 
to me a detailed letter about your and Mr. Karandikar’s work. The 
result of the appeal you can commumcate by wire to “ Supdt. 
Mandalay.” , 

The climate of this place is somewhat like Poona, but hotter. 
Otherwise I am domg weU I hope Mr. Karandikar and youjself 
do not find it too cold there. Wishmg you success and expectmg an ' 
early reply and with best compliments to Mr. Karandikar. j 

I remain yours > 

very smcerely 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 
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Oentral Jail, Mandalay 
* Upper Bnnna 

ISth F^iruary 1909 

My dear X>adafielie'b 

I -waflgladtoreooiyeyonrlooe-axpectedtelegraint^filedt” direct 
from London, They also telegraphed the aame news to me from 
Poona, Toot telegram mfl received here on the 11th Inst, and 
the Poona tele, on the 12th Inst. Le yeeterday Of oonree 
the flUng meanfl nothing Jndldallyi hnt It Bho^ that -we have pal 
the machlnary into motion, end ao I anxioas to learn, thenewa. 
I tTilnV there -will be no difficulty about “admlBBlon,” the second 
ctage, and that the final hearing 'will come, Bay after the Easter 
Holidays, if not earlier I •want you to telegraph to me DIBEOT 
the rordlt both of ADMISSION and the FINAL HEAHTNO My 
telegraphlo addrete should be simply, TUak, Jail, Mandalay { yon 
need not put ‘'Oentral" before “Jair’ nfl there is no other jail 
hare. That will aesve you a word, which costs Bomething like 
Rfl, 3 per wordj The address will thus comprise of three words 
only 

The tdmimion may or may not be opposed by Govt Bo I 
propose the following cable words for you to telegraph the 
result 

Admitted -admitted. Govt NOT opposing 

Admitted 'Wlthal-adniitted in spite of the Govt oppodtlan. 

Bejected-not admitted in either cose, 

I have kept a note of these words and you can wire accordingly 

As to the final result if it U favourable I need not Bay that the 
number of words Is not the question In telegraphing the result If 
otherwlBo you may simply telegraph ‘DiBmissed, 

If at the time of admission the date of bearing bo settled 
you may telegraph the date by two additional words, c, g tenth or 
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any other Apnl (or March)” whatever the date may be. By^^ these 
two words I shall understand it to be the date of final hearmg. 

I have not commnmcated these code words to my solicitors or 
Dhondu So m telegraphmg to them yon may nse yonr own words 
at descretion, so as to make the telegram inteUigible to them. It is 
not necessary to wire to them whether Govt, opposes the admission 
or not, as they get yonf letter withm a fortmght, while it reaches 
me after three weeks. 

Please also keep me informed abont details each time by a 
letter addressed to the care of the Snpdt., who has been kmd enongh 
to pass yonr letters to me. Bnt the letters should be strictly busmess 
letters, as they have hitherto been. 

Mr. Karandikar has returned. He appears to think that ther®" 
wiU be some difficulty in pursuadmg the Privy Council to quash 
the sentence on the ground of “Prejudice”, especially as the 
High Court has taken that view. The apprehension is not unfound- 
ed especially m a case like mine. But as stated m my previous 
letter to you we have to make the best use of the fact that had the trial 
been made separately there was good chance of acquittal on one, if 
not both, the charges; and that an appeal Court cannot anticipate 
what the result would have been if seperate trials had been disallow- 
ed. If I am right, that was the argument m O’Connel’s case andit 
succeeded with the House of Lords In fact you wiU have to urge 
that I have been distmctly prejudiced by the amalgamation of the 
cases; and it was the SOLE object of the Prosecution m gettmg the 
cases or charges amalgamated But I need not write you further 
on this pomt. The least that I expect is “new trial.” 

However you must keep ready the “second strmg”^ to your 
bow I mean “petition to Parliament,” [if the result of the Privy 
Council appeal be unfavourable. Have you seen Agamiya GuruP 
He IS somewhat eccentric, but may be of some use to us, as he has 
influential disciples in England. 
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iSin doing "welL The" oold Beason here ■wHl be over by the 
•end of this montb^ and ihen^ it will be hot Bay for the next 8 or 9 
monthfl, as the rains here are soanty 

I hope yon have not tuflfered from •vdnter oold there and that 
yonr health is good. Wishing yon snooeflB and speedy retnm, 

I remain 

Tonrs very slnoeroly 
Bai Gangadhar Tilafc 
To 

Ganeeh Shrlfaiehna Ehaparde Eaq, n . a t 
7 Phllbeaoh Ghordent, 

London, 


Oentral Jail, Mandalay, 
Tij; 5 >er Bnnna. 

6th AToTfA 1909 

Ify dear Dadaaaheb 

I have duly received yonr letteia dated 5th Fcbroary ( enoloe* 
Ing a t y p ew r itten copy of the applioatlan ) and lOthFebrnary writ 
ten a&er “ lodging " the appUoatlon for leave to appeal, I have also 
got yonr telegram dated Srd Inst oontalning one word “rejected ” 
meaning of course that the Privy Oonnoil has declined to grant 
leave to appeaL The jndldal door Is tbns llnslly oloeed against me. 
The returning of the brief by Bir Bufns Isacs, after keeping It for 
two months nearly and after consultation with you all, was itself 
ominous t and Lord Chancellor himself might have as stated by 
you in your letter to Mr Eaghavyya ( who being in Borma on tour 
saw me here a fortnight ago ) sot to hear the oppUcation. You know 
perhaps that last time when I oppealed to the Privy Council ( la 
1897 ) Mr Asquith, the present Premier was my counsel and the 
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London Times took him to task for accepting tlio hriof, 'Ihongh. 
Privy Conncil oven then decided against me. Sir Bufus Isacs 
might perhaps have been actnated by some such apprehensions or 
he may have personally known or guessed tho temper or inchnation 
of the court. But it is, as you say, useless to speculate on the 
pomt. Anyhow tho judicial remedies are exhausted, and you may 
now try the other one suggested in my previous letters and whick 
you have had in view over smeo you loft Bombay. But I thmk 
you cannot expect any immediate result from it, not at least tilL 
the repressive pohey is given up by 'the Government. I should not 
therefore advise you to stay in England mOro than about two* 
months more. You may put tho matter in tho hands of friends and. 
sympathisers, settle tho course to bo followed, provide them with, 
such funds as may bo necessary, and leaving Mr. Dalgado or Mr. 
Pankh in charge of tho matter, return to India as early as you can- 
say by the end of April or May next You may have done all that 
a friend can do for me, and you may now leave mo to my fate and 
Providence. Six years is a long tune, and many events may hap- 
pen in the meanwhile, which may, who knows, favour us. But it 
is no use staymg m England for the purpose. You have made 
friends there and you can correspond with them whenever nece- 
ssary from here ; or if any unexpected chance or occasion arise re- 
quirmg your presence, go to England agam. You have been out 
of India for nearly 7 months at a great sacrifice, and I cannot ask 
you to be away any longer the more so as I do not think, it will 
be of any use. There are many thmgs to be done here, which re- 
quire your advice and guidance very urgently. Please convey my 
best thanks to Mr. Parikh and Mr. Dalgado for the trouble they 
have taken m the case And after setthng the course to be followed 
and leavmg in the hands of friends either in the British Congress 
Co mmi ttee or outside, return to India as early as you can. 

I shall like to see you personally, here in Mandalay, with my 
nephew Dhondu, after you return home, as I wish to settle m con- 
sultation with you certam matters regardmg the Trust Estate and 
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gIbo SotQB domoHo afEalra. Dhondu \p1H tdl you the prooedttre to 
be followed in obtaining an interview witb. me. I am allowed obe 
Interview In three montha and yon will have to Inquire of the 
Superintendent whether an interview is dne and bo allowable On 
receipt of hia reply you may come hare. Otherewlse there Is a 
ohanoe of your visit to this place tnroing out to be In effectuaL 
"When I learn mow details as to what you are doing further I 
may write you again from hew I am doing well bo far bnt can- 
not Bay how the hot season which has commenced and wiH last for 
6 months more may aftect my health. Sincerely and warmly 
thanking you for ]_the trouble you have taken and wishing you 
cpeedy r e t am . 

^ remain 

Toms Veoy sincerely 
Bel Qimgadhar TUak. 


Oentral Jallt Handaby 
Upper Banna. 

IsiZfaift 

Ify dear Dadasoheb 

I am In receipt of your kind letter dated 1st April 1909 I am 
glad to Bee that you take nearly the some view os myself abont 
the sitnatiou there. As you are not In a hurry to retumt I do not 
want yon to come back promaturely AH that 1 wished to say 
was that as no Immediate result Is now expected you need not 
stay any longer In England than necesBary to Bocure the proper 
oontlnnation of the work designed. Ton know what was done 
for me In tho last case I mean 1897-9S. Something of the kind 
is sUll possible I do not a motion In the Parliament can 
do ns any goodt «spe<jially as it is now 9 months since I was 
convicted. A petition to the Honse will only bctto as a basis for 
questions; but as yon state a petition to tho King (that Is the 
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Secretary of State for India) or the Prime Minister ■will be of 
greater use. Last time Prof. Mnxranllor and Sir W. Hunter 
moved in the matter. Both are now dead; but yon may got other 
equally good names. It is no longer a question of La'w and 
Justice; but of time and expediency or what they call pohey; and 
wo cannot expect any immediate result. But wo must keep on 
worlang or else everything will bo forgotten and allowed to go 
unheeded oven when a favourable opportunity occurs. This is 
what you have to look to, and I hope -with the assistance of some 
M P s you will bo able to do something m the matter. Please 
convey my regards to Mr. Koir Hardie, who spent two days with 
mo m Poona, when he was in India and who, I hope, will give all 
assistance, and may oven bo entrusted •uuth the work to bo done 
in future. 

I think before returning you should if possible pay a visit to 
New York, Pans and Borhn. A trip to Now York will take you 
3 weeks After imtiatmg the petition business, you can go away 
for a time and return to see how it is carried on m your absence. 
My son-in-law would mdeed bo very glad to meet you. In fact 
I promised him that I would see him in Borlm. But if I caimot 
do so now, your visit to him will be as good as mine. See that ho is 
«domg well and give him such advice as you deem necessary. 
Yoimg men going to foreign countries are likely sometimes to go 
•wrong and your "vusit may be useful in that way to him. His 
address is “9 Bismark Street, Oharlottemburg, Germany. ” 
'Charlottenburg is near Berlin, a suburban town. Sane hves m 
Oharlottemburg and attends the lectures in Berhn. 

I do not want to enter mto a controversy with you about your 
sacrifice etc. You say you have retired from practice, but I do 
, not think practice has retired from you. Agam your staymg 
\ away from India for so many months, for me, is somethmg like a 
voluntary deportation I But I do not wish to dwell longer on the 
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not tha Bntiflli OongreaB Connnitiw h*Tp you f Ton 
speak of the Indian Parllameiitary Gommittw In jonr letter Tint 
ia as good as the former, btit still yon can try both. 

Ton can have an Interview with mo by the end of June or the 
beginning of July not before. Please let me have prerioni 
Intimati on of your coming her© so that I may keep reody I *m 
in good health till now, and hc^ yon too are doing weU there. 


Yonre very slnoerely 
Bal Gangadhar Tihk. 


Oenteal Jail, hf&ndal^ 
Ufiptr Burma PPfl May 1909 

My dear Dadasahib 

I TweiTed your kind letter dated 6Ui Inst on 28th Inrt, Le. 
yesterday I have already written to yon on the lit hat. And 
that letter wiU bo In your hands before tWa reaches yon. The 
question via. whether, I would accept any conditions and If to 
■what, is indeed an awkward one. But aa yen want me to a»«a 
It, I ahaQ do so rather reluctantly, as I thintr It should be better 
answered by my friends. 

If you refer to my previous JettaiB, you wHl find that I hate 
been of opinion that effarts for my relief should bo made on 
groundB-(l) Legal Equitable (3) Humanitarian. AsJ tei* “ 
all theae prove useleea we should NOT go beyond them. 

(1) You have tried the fint m aU thougU that the 1 k* 
galltiefl in the oaso ■would indaoo the Privy OouncsH to order a irtW 
trial at least But there we have faUedt and the leagal door I> now 
finally closed forever against ut. 

(2) The second ground la that of Equity I ought to haTf 

been tried by an Juryj although the existing law docs 

give mo that right. I the Civil Eights Oommlltw can ' ’’ 
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Tip my case on this ground. Everyv European British Stil^ect m 
India can claim a European Jury. But an Indian though he can 
claim an Indian Jury m a court of Sessions, cannot claim it in a 
High Court 1 And even m a Court of Session he cannot claim it in 
trials for offences agamst the State This is the strange anomaly 
of Lav^ and Civil Eights Committee ought to take up the question. 
If their efforts do not help me I am sure that the general cause will 
gam in the end I still beheve that if I had an Indian Jury, I 
should have been acquitted If you refer to the opmions pubhsh- 
ed at the end of the Report of my trial you wiU find that even some 
English papers, e g the “ Star ” have expressed the same view. 
Trial by a jury selected out of one’s own countrymen or peers is an 
important constitutional right, especially m trials for offences 
against the State; as important as the right of H ABE AHS CORPUS, 
and the' Civil Rights Committe is the proper body to take up and 
fight for the question in Parhament. You have therefore done 
well in approaching the President of this Committee,rather than the 
Indian Parliamentary Committee which, as you say, is almost 
effete You know that Mr. Baptista opposed the motion for Special 
Jury on my behalf, but the judge ruled agamst me even on that 
point This is what I call equitable ground; because though the 
letter of the Law is not violated, the law itself is mequitable as the 
act of 1818 or 1827. 

y (3) The third ground 18 the seventy of the sentence or what 
I call the humamtarian ground. All thmgs apart-legal or eqmt- 
able-six years for what at least is a dubious article-when not a 
smgle immoral act, other than the writmg was proved or alleged,-is 
a savage sentence. I do not think such a pumshment could ever 
have been awarded m England at present. It is true that the Govt, 
has km(^ toned down the seventy of the sentence by commutmg 
the pumshment mto one of simple impnsonment But still taking 
mto consideration the actual nature of the offence and my age, 
R...20 
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position in the society I Tielieve thot anybody -will etiU consb 
der the pnSiflliment to be a harsh one though Mr Justice 
Bavar chhracterised U afl lenient It Is on this ground that 
an appeal lor mercy cam be made by those who think the punish 
ment to be too severe for a man of my age and poddon, sooiM or 
literary, end for the offence of merely publishing certain honest 
views. The memorlaliBtfl need not trouble themflelves with the 
queetlon whether the Ghivt. wonld impose or whether in that cose 
I would aooept or not any oonditions. That is the question bet 
ween the Govt and myself. The memoriallflts will have done their 
part when they present a memorial of the kind stated above Like 
the one preaented by the late Prof. Max Muller and Sir W Hunter 
It win be a short memorial, and If you get some influenoial men 
to sign It, It la bound to have some effect, sooner or later 

And now I thaU Uil you my mtnd ahoui the acceftance of ooy 
oondidona. If the oonditlons are the aome oa those offered to mo 
In 1898 (vide page 14 of the printed prooeedlngs of my trial ) I 
would not hesitate to accept them. I do not oare for demonB&ations 
and such other honours, I would gladly forego them. But once 
out qfjail I must have the same liberty qf action tja every atizcn 
CTyojf* under the law of the land. That was secured to ms by the 
conditions of 1898, and I aooeptod them In consequenoo But I do 
not think the flame condltloui would be offered now They will, 
if offered at all, be horaher now i and I do not see how I can 
accept them I have now nearly completod ona year of my puni 
shment, and after five years moro I shall be at any rate hope to be 
amongst yon as FREE CITIZEN Do yon think I should snrren 
der this chanoo, distant as it is, by voluntarilv locapadtottng mo 
( by the acceptanoo of the conditions ) for any publlo or poUUcol 
work forever ? I am now oleody 53 years that is I shall bare 
completed my 53cd year in July next If heridily and average of 
health bo any Indication of the longivJty of a man Ido not hope 
to hie at lett /or more titan 10 ycart more Of these 5 say 
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available for iinrostrninotl public \\orlc ^^hlch. if I accept any 
coiulition'i of the Iciucl >ou mention, I shall luno to hir as a dead 
7?mn, practically amongst you hereafter. To say the least I do not 
like tint Icind of life. It is true that my actnity is not confined 
to polities ; and I can do some literal y ^\ork e\on if I be prohibited 
from taking part in politics I Ime consideicd this view fully, 
and have come to the conclusion tint it is inconsntant with all my 
anticedcnts Injactlshnll he undot nrj mi/ life's teork thcrchy. 
You Icnow that I ha^e never lived exclusively foi mj faimly or 
form} self alone, but have alwa}B cndo^oured to do my duty to 
the public Yow judge what w-ould bo the moral eftoct of my 
effacing myself from pubhc life, for the sake of few year’s perso- 
nal comfort ? Of the family matters tho most impoitant is the 
superintondnncQ of tho education of my sons but I think I can 
leave that to friends like yourselves during my imprisonment. I 
lost my parents ( both ) at fifteen and my sons wont bo w’orso in 
this respect than myself. From theso remarks } ou might think 
that I may accept a condition imposing lestriction on my pubhc 
activity for a short time say siv months or a } oar after my release. 
But I shall rather like to bo in the jail for that period than bo out 
a disabled man Tho sum-total of tho abo^ o remarks is that I 
would like to he a fi ce'^ citizen as soon as 'iclcased. Govt have 
already secured power to keep mo out of public work for five years 
more and it will bo quid pi'o quo and not mercy, if by releasing 
me now they secure my peimanont abstention from public activity. 

Well, my dear Dadasahib, as a theosophist you have full faith 
m the occult ways of providence and you cannot refuse to beheve 
With mo that seveial things may occur durmg tho next five years, 
which may secure my early release , if not, I am prepared foi' the 
W01 st So all that I should wish you to do is, to exhaust the three 
methods or the means for securing my lelease as stated m the 
opemng part of this letter If the lolease cannot be secured by any 
of those means the matter must be dropped I do not wish for 



'^'rekatfi 4^ COST and-^onld pray you Bot to allow your 
friendly feeling^for me to carry the matter further 
■5. 

R •wiH toko you only 0 month oijtwo more and then you may 
return to India -whatever the reault of your -work may be One oon 
but do hlfl beet. Bays a proverbi and when you have done your beet 
you will have discharged your duty to a friend. It w for you to 
tcori and /or Providma to hUas youricork with siiceets to says 
the Gita; and I cannot conclude this letter with a more opportune 
remark or advice Several good men have eufferedfor the cxpreo- 
Bion of their honest -views in the past, and if it be destined that I 
shonld do the same who can prevent it f 

I know that no immediate resnlta oon be expected from any 
work on the lines indioa.ted above so I re<jue*ted you to Inltlato 
the work end return to India entrusting the reet to men like Hr 
Keir Hordie or Mr Parikh, I still th<nk it is possible to do so. If 
not, stay in Rn glimd as long as it may be noocesary to exhaust the 
2nd and the Srd method stated above and return. I hope you wlU 
not have to stay away from your homo for more thjm a few months 

ilandaiay ia usuaUy vrry ?iot aa lioi a* Noffy^r But tide 
year luckily we had Summer rains In April ns well aa In this mouth 
of Hay and consequently the heat -was not -unbearoblo except for a 
few days. I am therefore doing well, as woU aa one can do in a 
jail. They have allo-wod all the booksl wanted and I spend mytime 
In reading -with a -view that I shall bo able to write out the books 
which, yon knew 1 ha-ve designed out long ago. 

I forgot to mention nboro that while working on the lines 
mentioned above the matter may la kejtt ahxfa hy qxintiona In 
Parliament as suggested you in ono of our letters. If the 
question la kept up p#*TfistenUy before (he ryet 0 / Qovi and the 
fnillie in this way it is bound to produce some nsult sooner or 
later beneflelal to the general causo If not to myself pcitonally 
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Ploaso treat this letter as PRIVATE. 'With kind regards to 
your good self and expecting to meet shortly. 

I remain 

Yours very sincerely, 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

P. S By the by can you procure by purchase and not as a loan 
for mo 4 vols, of Canto’s Positive Polity, (not philosophy) translated 
into Enghsh by Dr. Bridges and others and pubhshed by Messrs. 
Longmans and Co. in 1875-78 ? The edition, I learned from 
Mess Ramchandra Govind of Bombay is now out of print. Only 
tho first volume is reprinted as a cheap edition and I have got it 
here with me. But I want ALL tho four vols., and you can get 
them second-hand at some second-hand shop of book-soUors m 
London If you consult ]Mr. Swinny a follower of Cante, tho 
editor of tho Positivist-Roview, who knows mo, ho will help you 
in procuring four volumes second hand. In case you get the 
volumes send them by book-post to the care of the Supdt Jail 
(central) Mandalay. I should hke to have them hero and also in 
my hbrary Give my regards to Mr. Swinny If you’seo him and 
also to Mr. Keir Hardie. 

To 

Ganesh Shrikrishna Khaparde Esq B A. LL. B. 

R 4 Philbeach Gardens, s W. 

London 


Central Jad, Mandalay 
29th Decemher 09, 

My dear Dadasaheb, 

j 

I have not much to commumcate to you this time except what 
I have written to Mr. Dalgado-which letters you must have seen. 
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Tllfl Bombay Gkrvt. haK retnrned tho petetion submitted 
througb them and addreosed to the Beorebiry of Btate for India. Of 
ooTMe you will ooitsult the oouiuiol there and do what you may be 
advlaed. I have -written fully on that subject to Mr Balgado 

But -what 1 want I to im pre ws on you is the necessity of finish* 
lug the busineaa soon. I know that Inevitable delays aw caused, 
for flxampie the return of the petetion by the Bombay Govt But 
whatever the causes -we cannot see the matter delayed ad tnfimtttm 
So try to out short aa toon as poeeible and do not undertake any 
more sohamee. Frienda here are anxioua to see you bsok( and it Is a 
question of funds besides. Have you found a peer willing to help 
•us? If so when the petetion the House of Lords is disposed of 
you should, I think, return to India. If the Secretary of Btate for 
India -win not do anything no-w that is on the petetion now present- 
ed, there is no hope of his doing anything afterwards. 

Ton may send your letters to me addressed here but my re- 
ply to you can be sent only through Poona, that is as part of my 
monthly home letter 

Hoping this finds you In good health and ezpectii^ to meet 
you shortly 

I am 

Tours very sincerely 
Bal Qongadhar TUak 


p a 

I hope Mr D A, Kharo has seen you and realised your dlffl 
cuUies Has be suggested anything new ? If so please let me 
know in your next. 
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Tilak's Study^ln Jail. 

Stone-walls-do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage I 

■ When Lokamanya Tilak returned to Ins Mother-conntry after 
hiB BIX years’ incarceration at Mandalay he carried with him nearly 
fopr hundred books, mostly on Gita and Hindu rehgious Philoso- 
phy. These books wore packed in two crates and a hst of them 
was made by Lok Tilak himself and signed by the ]ailor with the 
remark “ Packed m my presence ” We prmt the hst below for 
the mformation of the readers It shows Lokamanya’s vast read- 
ing and the amount of trouble he took m preparing his Magmun 
0pm the Gita-Pahasya. The hst will bo useful to the students of 
Gita and the Gita-Eahasya. It will also be helpful to those who 
wish to furmsh pubhc or private hbraries with literature about the 
Gita and Hindu Philosophy and Ethics. Editor. 

LIST OF BOKS 
Packed up m Crate No. L 

Nos 1 — 4 Rigveda Samhita, 4 Yolumes, edited by Prof. Max- 
MuUer 5-15 Anandashram Series ( II volumes ) Ishavasya 
IIpaniBhad, KenopanishadjKathopamshadjPrasnopamshad, Tiattiriya 
IJpamshad, Chhandogya Upanishad, Brihadaranyaka Upamshad, 
Shvetashvatara Up , Brahma-Sutra Pt I, Brahma-Sutra Pt. II, 
Thirtytwo Up 17-20 Anandashram Senes (continued) — 4 volumes. 
Brahma Sutra Pt I ( Second copy, ) Brahma-Sutra Pt, II ( Second 
copy ), Thirty-two Up -( Second copy ), Bhagwatgita — 21 Bhagwat- 
gita by Brooks, 22 Sankhya-Kanka, 23 Sankhya-Sutra Yritti, 24 
Dnyaneshwari, 25 Ramdas and Ramdasi 26 Shri Tukaram 27 
Bharatiya Yuddha ( Marathi ), 28 Ramakathamnta Pt I (Marathi), 
29 Ramakathamnta Pt II ( Marathi ), 30-36 Maha-Bharata m 7 
Yolumes (m San ) 37 Manava-Dharmashastra, 38-39 

Rigveda Samhita ( text ) Yol. I and II, 40 Rigveda 
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^^^Eig^dT^Wortwln^^ 

by Qraasinan. 42 Banakrit Dictionary — Apte fl, 4JM7 

Bacred book* otthe East Series ( 3 Vols. ) VoL I Dpftnlflbfld H. I 
Yob XY DpooirfuLd Dt II YoL VIH Tbe Ebsga'wat-GlfaL, 48 
Arctic Home In the Yedai 50 Yedlftohe Mytbology-Maodonnel, 
51 Andent Hindu Astronomy and Chronology ( Max Muller ), 
52-54 Yediah .0 Mythology-by Afllobtmdry In three volumes ( Ger 
man ), 55 ABgemum GleahUcte dsr ■philosophic — Dponiahads-Poul 
DeuBBon (German) 56 Eellglou and Philosophy ot India by Paul 
BouDsem 57 Twenty eight IJpaniahads ^ Bam ) 58 Gita with 
Bhridhar’s Com. ( In fttn. ) 59 Gita ■with Eamanujft-Bhaahya, GO 
Concepts of Monism by Worsley 61 Haekel s Monism false 62 
Sketch of Yedanta Philosophy by Trlvedl 63 Gospel of life by 
Brooks Yob I 64 Ritm, 65 Orltiqne of Pnre Reason, 66 

Kanta Theory of Ethioe, 67 Peealmittm by James BuUy 68 Ele* 
meats of Moral Philosophy 'WhoweU, 69 Data of Ethlos-Spencer 
70 Methods ot Ethi»— Sedgwlob, 71 Dtilitarlanism by J S. Mill, 
72 Types of Ethics YoL 1 Martlneau. 73 Types of EtthlWHYobU 
Mttrtineon, 74 Prologomena to Ethics — Green, 75 Science of 
Ethics — Leslie Stephan, 76-77 BnUar^s "Works Yob I and tl 78 
Mental and Moral Sdenoo Bain, 79 History of Ethlcs-Sedgwiok, 
80 Ethical Problem — Cams, 81 Nlcomaohcftn Ethics — Aristotle, 
82-83 Politics of ArlatoUe Yob I and 11 84 Study of Banology— 
Bpenoer 85 Bepublio of Plato 86 Ix>ke s Essays, 87 Hume s 
Essays, 88-'91 Oourtw System of Positive Philost^hy 4 voU. 92 
General view of Poritivtsm— 43onrte* 93*95 Cotartes Positive Phi 
loeophy 8 vola« 96 Hegel s Philosophy of Mstory 97 Schecgel's 
IPhilosophy of history 98 8choegol« PhUoeophy of life 99 Mov 
lonls — ^The Betrothed lOOPlotarohs Morals, 101 HobbsLovla 
than, 102 Maohlavelle— The Prince 103 Darvlnlam and Politics, 
104 Darrinlam and Raco Pr ogress 105 Promotion ot general 
happineas, 106 Social Contract, 107 Yoltalro — J Moriey 108-109 
Ronsacau Yob I and II by J Morloy 




wooden cage of Mandalmy where Lok. TJlak 
imprUoned for Six years. 
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110 — 111 Didoro Vol. Ljmd ]^*by J. ^Morley, 112 Bnrke 
J. Morley, 113 Ideal Common-wealths. 114-115 Bnrko’s select 
works Vol land II. 116 Burke’s select work's^ Regicide’; 117 


Milton’s Aroopagitica, 118 Le-ms’ Government of the' Dependencies, 
119 The State by Woodrow Wilson, 120 Principles of Science by 
Jevons, 121-23 Todhnnter’s Trigonometry. Come sections and 
Integral Calcnlns, 124 Edward’s Differential Calcnlns, 125 
Clebrooke’s Essays, Vol II (only), 126 Herschels Astronomy, 130- 
133 Stricklands 4 books Folklore (and legend, 134 Omina and 
Portenta — Weber, 135 Bentley’s Hindu Astronomy, 157 Riddle of 
the TJmverse, 158 Fundamental prmciples of Positive Philosophy, 
159 Hume’s Essays 161 Cassel’s Germ -Enghsh Dictionary. 162-163 
German Pnncipia Pt. I and II, 164-165 Otto’s German Reader 
I and 11,166 Whitakar’s Modern Method of studying German, 167 
German Composition by Lange, 169 Hugo’s German simplified, 170 
How to speak German (set of three), 171 German verbs simphfied, 
172 German idioms simphfied, 173 Hugo’s German Readmg simph- 
fied, 174 MacMiUan’s German Series First Course, 175 The Kara- 
van (German), 176-179 Sebabu’s Classics (German) 4 Volumes, 180 
Der Land firediger (German Trans of Vicar of Wakefield), 181 
GuUiver’s Reisnu (Germ Trans ), 182 Robinson Crusoe (Germ* 
Trans), 183 Macaulays Hastmgs (Germ Trans), 184 Vicar of Wake- 
field (English), 185 Gulliver’s Travels (Enghsh), 186 Macaulay’s 
Hastings (English), 187 Robinson Crusoe (Enghsh) 188 Otto’s 
French Conversation Grammer, 189 De Feva’s Germanaireder Ger- 


French Reader, 192-203 Hugo’s French books (12 books in aU), 204 
205 Henri Bue’s first and second book, 206 Key to Henri — Henri 
Bue’s first Course, 207-210 Self-taught senes (4 books)-German, 
French, Hindusthani Grammar and language. 211 Guide to 
French Pronunciation, 212 La Cariculture La Angleterre, 213 Petit 
Jap, 214-230 Story of the Nations senes (17 Volumes) Moors in 
Spain, Hungary etc , 231 Chambers 20th Century Dictionary, 232 ' 

Shranta Bhumi — ^Athavale, 233 Kumardasa — ^Nandargikar, 234 
Kurukshetra — ^Brooks, 235 Hmdu Aspect of Salvation by Brooks, 
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2i& BhagwSt'gita (Marathi aiift Teit), 237 Holy Bible 

2B9 Diary for 1912, 241 Mbjray b Olasaiciol Atlafl, 242 The -world- 
■wfde 4tlar 

In addition to the above the following*— ^6S-269 Note-boota, 
275 ‘Note-book, 283 Gnmdrin BnddhiBm, 285 Goethee Faust (Text 
and Tranfl) 291 Diary for 1913, d06 Buddha and Baddhifim SUle 
307-308 Pali Oonree I and II— Gray 312 M Reader I 313-3U 
Dhammapada in Bunn and Ban, 318 Pall Reader 11, 321 Bhaga 
wat Pnran (San) 827 Hegol and Hegelianism, 339 Biddhanta-Kau 
mndi, 342 Paulsen a System of Ethlce 344 Mahavanea (Eng TnuA) 
351 The Qitaa, 353-354-356 Vlnaya-Htaka, VoL I and n and TV 
(Three Booka), 360 Sutta-Nipata (Pall), 362 Bnddhlsm and Christ 
endom (LdUe), 365 Bharatiya Dpakatha, 366 Sarva Mula Part I 
370-371 Note books (blank), 372 Dttar-Glta 873 Gita -with Ha 
mmat Bhashya, 376 Tatwadlplta Gita (Vallabha) 379-380 Two 
Nletxe 6 books 381 Sarradanhan-Sangraha — (clothing). 

Orafa ir (Small) 

Noa. 243^67— Historian b Hifltory of the world 25 VoL, 276-79 
Note-booka, 280-81 Hymns of the Rigveda Tnumlated 282 The 
Koran, 284 Amarkoaha (Oka’s Part 1) 286 Ix)oke on CHtII Govern 
ment, 288-89 Two French books 302 Old Testament of Now India, 
309 Pall Grammer 311 A Grammar of the Bormcoo Language 
)5mall), 315 Dhammapada in Marathi 316 Vocabulary School Pall 
Series, 317 Berlctubemure Erwerbnngen (German catalogue) 320 
Panohadaahl, 822 AmorkoBha (Oka s) Pt. 11 323-24 Togavasisth pt. 
I & n 825 a a press Prlco-Ust, 826 A, a M Presa Price-list, 328 
Thomsons Bhng -Gita, 329 Klelborns Bon. Grammar 332 Ohimea 
Pall Books prioo-Ust, 333-334 SaddanlLl Part I and JI 335 Dhavar- 
tha Sangraha Fall 33G-337 Dhammapoda Atha Khatha (Pall Part I 
and II) 338 Elements of Metaphysics (Denssen), 313 Mahawansa 
345 Homw and Owity s Catalogue 846 Harros and Owity s Gala 
Jogue (Pali books), 337-350 Pali Text Society books 4 Vols 355 
MnoyaPitlknVoLIII 3o7 TInayn Pitika Vol, V 3^8 Life of Bn 
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ddha (Ruokile), 359 Sacred books of tlie Blast Yol. X Dbammapada 
363-364: Note-books (blank). 367 Lists of books, 368 Deepa'wansa 
and Mahavansa, 369 Mabayansa Pali, 377 Diary for 1911, 378 Be- 
yond Good and Evil, 382 Buddhism and Clnistendom (German)^ 
384r-385 Grarbe’s and other German Gita (Two books), 386 Sutta 
Nipta Part II (Vocabulary) Nighantu 3 Yols, Garde’s Yagbhata.. 
Gita (Marathi), Tilak’s trial 2 books. 

Mandalay. 30 April, 1914. 




Lok. Tilak’s 
Proposed New Books. 

BOOKS PROJECTED OR SUGGESTED 
( Syllabus for future ivorh, ) 

I ( 1 ) History of Hindu Rehgion-Yedic, Shrauta, TJpanishads, 
Epic, Pauramc, Darshanas, Bhakti, Prehistoric-Other rehgions,, 
conclusion. 

( 2 ) Indian Nationalism, ( the story of or the aspects or 
phases of ) 

( 3 ) Pre-Epic History of India 

(4) The Shankara Darshana ( Indian Momsm ) 

( 5 ) Provincial Administration. 

( 6 ) Hmdu Law. 

( 7 ) Principles of Infinitesimal Calculus. 

( 8 ) Bhagvat-Gita-Rahasya-Ethics 
( 9 ) Life of Shiva] 1 
(10) Chaldea and India 

Political 

Chapter's 

( 1 ) Introductory. 

( 2 ) Yemacracy Chaturvamya. 
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( 3 ) Hindu state and -J^ pW 
( 4 ) Bnddhifgp^ shal&a and Beaioreefianoe 
(53 Mahomedan Oonqneet and Empire 
( 6 ) Break Up-ilaratthas, Sikhfl, etc. 

( 7 ) Brltlih. conqnwt, 

( 8 ) Government by the Grown ( Oonititution ) 

( 9 ) Oonsolldatlon, 

( 10 ) Bnreanoracy its Ideala. 

( Oomparlflion of Spanlah^ Aofltrlan, and Enaeian Bureano- 

nudes. ) 

( 11 ) Progreea ( two opposite views ) 

( 12 ) Reconoilietlon. 

Jifanda^ay B ff ri7at 


• Subhas Chandra Bose 

( Chief Lieutenant of the Ijate Beth Bandhu 0 R. Baa ; 
General Becretary Indian Katlonal Ccingrc«-28 j I^eader of Toiuig 
BengaL Oplcntta, ) 

I never had the privilege of bedng Introduced to Lokamanya 
*T MlwV. I BOW bim only ouco and that was on the occasion of the 
Oalcutta Oongrees in the year 1917 Lokamanya was then, prob- 
ably at the height of his fame and glory I caught a gUmpco of him 
from some distance but I still remanber hia calm, serene and 
determined look with the stamp of self-mastery on IL Blnoe then 
I had no opportnnity of coming closer to Lokamanya tiH In 1925 
I ms, is s iSMStf oatfxjwitft? 4iw?raf isis* ri'OTiin tt an c efl 

which enabled mo to have a doeper approdatlon of the magnitude 
of hia greatneea. 

Towards the end of Jan. 1925 when I was a guest of Hia 
Maleety a Government, I was iransferrod to Mandalay Jail lu 
Upper Banna. Boon after my arrival there tome of the detenus 
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wlio lincl pveceodctl nio, pointed otil the building in \\luch Lok."' 
Tilalchftd been confined for o\ei' Iho jears The compound with- 
in which this slructuro was situated was adjoining ours .Tho old 
structure of Lolcamanya’s limo had been extended but no material 
rdteration had taken place. It w.aa a wooden building-not built of 
bricks or slonos-made of p.ibs.iding and looked like a cage. At 
night after lockup, when the lights in the loom wore on, the 
human creatures inside looked more like denizens of the forest 
than like civilised men. 

The cbmato of Mandakay according to our expeiionco w’as un- 
healthy and unfavourable to a degreo-tho more so, as w'O oiusolvcs 
were the inmates of a wooden cage in l^Iandalay jail "Wo could,, 
therefore, visualise the condition under which Lokamanya had to 
live several years ago In sammar, the place w'as a veritable fur- 
nace. The w’ooden palisading afforded no protection cither from 
the heat or from the gLuo and tho tiles overhead only aggravated 
our discomfort Dust storms wcio frequent dmung that season and 
heat and dust made a good combination m order to heighten our 
physical suffering. In winter tho cold was bitter. The wooden 
bars again failed to shut out tho cold and tho bitmg blast. During 
the rains our room used to bo flooded periodically. The ram was 
driven in by the wind from all directions and tho roof used to leak. 
Often at mid-night wo used to bo roused by a sensation of wetness 
and had to spend a good few hours m pullmg our cots from one 
place to another, m trymg to protect our books and other belong- 
ings from getting soaked and m endeavouring to clear the room of 
the accumulated water In a word, the inmates of that bmldmg 
were entirely at the mercy of the elements. 

Summar was the longest season The heat was simply schor- 
chmg. I have hardly ever experienced such heat m my life Wet 
towels wrapped round one’s person would dry up m no time TiU 
mid-mght tho air would be hot and the place would be so close 
and stuffy that sleep would be imposible. In the early hours of the 

I 
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morning the temperature 'w^njd eometimefl drop suddenly and 
■would get up In the moTning'\?ltli. cold and caugh. Hardly any 
one of UB escaped repeated atta<to of sore-throat, cold and Influenia, 
The atmosphere ■was so depreaslng that one ^ould fool ovcroomo 
■with a feeling of lassitude and sustained intellectual ■wort In that 
atmosphere ms "well-nigh Impossible While at Mandalay I used 
to be reminded constantly of the land of Lotus-Eater of ■which 
Tennyson wrote 

I often used to thint and -wonder ho'w in those droumstances 
Lokamanya could go In for prolonged Intellectual work for OTCr five 
years Only one who had attained complete self-mastery who 
was altogether Indiffaront to pleasnre and pain and heat and cold 
could rise abo^ve snch dismal, surroundings Lokamanya was all 
alone In that horried cago-the only society that he could get •was 
the none too desirable oompany of the Jail OlSoials wheaeTcr they 
dropped In Even the ordinary prisoners of the jail were not allow 
ed to associate -with Mm. Consequently he would have to be im 
xnersed In his books or in his thoughts all tho time What degree 

Even In small matters Lokamanya b freedom Inside jail ■was 
respected. He could not have more than two books -with him at 
a time. Ho would have to return thwo before ho could got others. 
HIb correspondence ■was subjectod to oensorship at the hands of tho 
Jail superintendent and from examples that wero related to ns I 
could gather that the censorsMp was as rigid as that of the O.LI) 
In tho COSO of the Bengal detenus and In some oases probably more 
SQ-vore When ho had interviews "with hla people or with Mr 
Khaparde-which did not take place more frequently than onoe a 
year oa tho aTtfrage-ofHaials used to bo prosent, tho oonveesaiha 
•would be followed closely and ho -would be pulled up ot times. All 
thoso pinpricks must liaTO told severely on his senslUvo mind. 
In thU connection I am reminded of an annecdote. A certain 
Government official camo to see Lokamanya in prison and asVrd 
How are you, Tllak f ” The omission of the prefix Mr was too 
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nmch. for Inm and m a rage lie went foijtlie official. The ’official 
was first taken aback for ho did not expect to find such a keen 
sense of self-respect in a prisoner but he ultimately got out of 
the scrape by apologysmg. 


On one occasion plague bioke out inside the Mandalay Jail. 
Lokamanya had to be removed elsewhere and under cover of 
seciacy he was transferred to another jail. He spent some months 
there and was again bi ought back to Mandalay. With the excep- 
tion of this break he spent practically the whole of his term of 
imprisonment namely six years in Mandaley 


Interesting stones are still told about Lokamanya in Manda- 
lay ]ail His was a simple and if I may say, monotonus life given 
to study and contemplation, His imprisonment was “ Simple 
so the Jail officials did not impose any work on him But he work- 
ed day and mght, with his books and with his pen A little walk 
in the mommg and evemng mside the compound of his ward serv- 
ed as a diversion He was fond of gardemng and there are trees 
which exist even to-day which are reported to have been planted 
by him Lokamanya used to receive letters Lorn his people and 
friends at regular intervals and whenever there was any delay, he 
used to feel very anxious As far as I remembei he had to receive 
news of several berevements when he was there but he stood them 
with the courage and resignation that wore characteristic of him. 

Lokamanya did not have to serve the full term of six years 
but was released a few months earher Elaborate arrangements 
of intellectual strain that would mean for the ordmary man, can be 
easily understood 

If we recall for one moment the circumstances under which 
Lok Tilak went there to hve m, we shall have a ghmpse of his mind 
and of the seveie ordeal through which he had to pass Dm mg the 
time that he was in prison, the country was passmg through a 
period of pohtical depression. Hardly any events took place outside 
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•which could cheer him up withthe Ihought that hi* couutry-men 
■were alive to a Bense of duty aSd were carrying on hi* unfulfilled 
teak. Moreover in a remote comer of Mandalay Jail hia condition 
•was that of a full-fledged exile He -wns not allowed to receive any 
nowapaper*. Birextreme anxiety to know what was going on in 
hi* country can, therefore be well imanginod though it can be 
fully appreciated only by thoaewho have been in similar droum 
ftancee 


Lokamanya was not In the beet of hia health when ho •was 
incarcerated. He was suffering from IHabetee and had to adhere to 
a very rigid diet. I have heard from the officer who was in charge 
of the Jail at that time that he lived practically on Barley or on wheeU 
He ■was allowed to reoolve Ghee from hie people but hardly anything 
else. A Tnarathi speaking convict was sent to Mandalay from an 
Indian Jail and he used to cook for Lokamanya. The above men* 
tioned officer used to take credit for himself by saying that Loko* 
xnanya improved in health under hia treatment. Ferscnally I do 
not accept the statement and I rather believe that Lokamanya’s 
health was completely undermined by the HmR he was released. So 
great ■was the physioal and intellectual strain, that few men could 
stand it, much less survive It I still ■wonder how In those clr- 
oumitenoes Lok Tllak oould produce such a magnlfident work like 
‘ Gita-Rahasya.” 

I met the Superlntondent and the Jailor who •were In charge 
of him and I also met some of the •warders who were In that Jail 
at the time Evi ry one hod the highest regard for Him. The poor 
frrvfl’iOi winrubnr a»af Awi’ prmnf wibni ildey (iolixaf ux* jldir STihr 
Jailor -would speak volumoe In pralao of the greot in on and would 
8ay that Lok. Tllak used to look upon him as his son ond give 
useful odvico on many mott'n*. The Superintendent of tho Jail 
had the greatest admirutlon for his tatellectual ability and hit lofty 
character Be used to praise particularly Lokamanya • -wondcTful 
memory 
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were made for his transfer to India ■;^rior to his release. He was 
conveyed from Mandalay to Eangoon m a special tram and from 
there he "was taken to Madras. At the dead of mght he "was ronsed 
from his sleep and promptly and -without notice taken to train that 
•was awaiting him. Lokamanya was kept entirely in the dark as to 
hiB destmation and not till he reached Madras was he able to gness 
what his destmation would be. 

Mandalay jail was to a pohtical pilgnm like myself a real 
place of pilgrimage, hallowed by the memories of one of India’s 
greatest men. That pilgrimage is one of the happiest episodes m 
my life. 


• I was for a long time m correspondence with Mr S, 0 Bose 
with respect to his contribution which he had promised to give me. 
The contribution however reached me when the last form of this 
book was bemg composed. In the meanwhile I had inserted on 
page 151 an extract, from his speech at the sixth Maharashtra Pro- 
vincial Conference held at Poona, which related to Lok. Tilak, 
hopmg that this would serve the purpose of the book m some way 
if the contribution does not reach me m time. However, I have 
received his contribution after that extract had already gone to 
press. —Editor. 
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